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PREFACE. 


THE  advfmtages  of  local  history  are  generally  acknowledged. 
Correct  Tiews  of  u  country  are  not  to  be  gained  from  the  hasty 
remarks  of  the  tonrist,  who  skims  oyer  its  surface  in  a  few  days;  but 
from  the  patient  researches  and  mature  observations  of  local  writers, 
each  of  whom,  devoting  his  attention  to  objects  within  his  reach,  and 
collecting  what  is  interesting  in  his  own  vicinity,  furnishes  his  quota 
to  the  common  fund  of  statistical  knowledge.  In  general,  topographi- 
cal works  will  be  more  or  less  correct,  in  proportion  as  the  field  of 
view  is  contracted  or  enlarged :  and  he  who  attempts  to  take  in  too 
much,  endangers  the  whole.  What  is  gained  in  extent,  is  lost  in 
accuracy.  The  fore-ground  of  the  landscape  is  distinctly  perceived^ 
while  the  distant  objects  are  involved  in  shades. 

To  serve  the  interests  of  science,  the  subject  of  a  local  history 
should  be  judiciously  chosen,  as  well  as  patiently  investigated:  the 
place,  or  district,  must  afford  an  adequate  proportion  of  interesting 
materials;  and  the  central  point,  on  which  they  are  made  to  bear,  must 
possess  sufficient  respectability  to  entitle  it  to  that  distinction.  In 
these  respects,  few  places  present  a  more  legitimate  subject  for  the 
pen  of  the  topographer,  than  Whitby  and  tbe  vicinity..  The 
vestiges  of  ancient  British  towns  and  sepulchres,  forts  and  intrench* 
ments,  found  in  this  district;  the  remains  of  Roman  camps,  roads« 
and  stations,  which  it  exhibits;  its  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Roman  provinces  and  Saxon  kingdoms,  a  connexion  which  may  be 
found  in  this  work  to  be  more  intimate  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed; 
its  singular  natural  productions;  the  early  fame  of  the  abbey  of 
Streonesbalh,  as  a  seat  of  religion  and  learning;  the  splendour 
of  Whitby  abbey  that  succeeded  it,  after  the  conquest;  the  number 
and  respectability  of  the  other  religious  houses  in  the  district;  the 
antiquity  of  Whitby  as  a  town  and  port;  the  rapid  progress  of  ita 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  vast  increase  of  its  wealth  aB4 
population,  in  modem  times;  with  its  importance  as  tho  chief  tow« 
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of  Whitby-Strand; — all  xoncur  in  pointing  onl  this  town  and  nefgli- 
bourhood  as  a  fit  subject  for  historical  research. 

Charlton's  work,  the  only  History  of  Whitby  yet  published, 
has  become  scarce;  and,  from  the  injudicions  mode  in  which  that 
laborious  author  disposed  of  his  valaaUe  materials,  it  has  ne^er  been 
popular.  Besides,  several  important  topics,  connected  with  Whitby 
w  tiie  neighbouihood,  are  either  whoilly  omitted  in  his  werk«  or  very 
slightly  noticed ;  and,  during  the  forty  years  l^t  haire  dapaed  «iirce 
his  hook  was  written^  many  remaituMeehanges^ hare  occurred,  yaluft- 
Me  improvemeflts  have  been  ioteoduced,  and  mleresting  «nH4)aitiea 
have  been  brought  to  light.  For  these  reasons,  «  new  History  of 
Whilby  and  the  vkioity  has  %&tkg  been  a  desideratum,  80  early  as 
the  yest  1792,  the  late  Fras.  Gi^ison,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  attempted  the 
task;  but,  after  preparing  sei^en  or  eight  sheets  for  the  press,  and 
providing  a  number  of  drawings,  he  relinquished  the  midertakhig. 

To  meet  the  wishes  of  the  pubfic,  the  present  work  was  begun 
by  the  late  Mr.  Ricfaard  Wint^.  He  eotlected,  with  great  labour, 
a  considerable  stock  of  mafterids ;  isstied  a  prospectus  of  the  intended 
piblicatton,  for  which  subscriptions  were  received;  wrote  a  number 
of  detached  pieces,  ehiefiy  introductory,  on  various  topics  proposed 
for  investigation;  and  prepared  for  the  press  twenty-one  pages  of  a 
General  History.  Thus  far  he  had  advatieed,  when  death,  which 
often  blasts  the  direst  prospects,  and  cuts  short  the  noblest  enterprises, 
put  a  period  to  his  arduous  labours. 

Pievions  to  this  mournful  event,  I  had  been  soliciled  to  correct 
the  sheets  of  the  intended  pubiieation ;  and,  in  compliance  with  the 
Irishes  of  many  of  the  subscribers,  I  undertook,  with  the  assistance 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Bird,  to 'eomtinue  and  complete  the  work;  not  onty 
^at  the  public  might  not  be  disappointed,  but  especially,  that  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Winter,  labours  which  had  at  least  accelerated  his  pre* 
mature  death,  might  not  be  altegetb^  lost  to  hia  widow  and  family. 

In  ontering  on  this  undertaking,  I  was  tiot  duly  aware  of  ita 
magnitude.  1  expected  that  what  Mr.  Winter  had  written  and  col- 
lected might,  with  a  few  alterations,  compose  a  considerable  porti^ 
of  the  work ;  but,  on  a  tAose  examination  of  the  materisds  provided,  f 
found  nysdf  mistaken.  l9ot  one  article  was  finished ;  no  plan  waa 
littd  down,  further  tlian  the  general  list  of  topics  annoonoed  in  tke 
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pviapeeliM ;  evtft  Ihe  snail  ^art  that  was  prepared  lor  the  press  coald 
mo^  SMiet  the  pubils  eye  without  uodergoiiig  great  medtfieations*  ft 
eireiMMlailoe  net  sttrpriekig»  as  it  was  wriflen  amidst  the  laagnor  of 
a  waating  disease,  in  shorty  the  whole  work  was  to  begin  anew ;  or 
saldher»  as  it  was  proper  to  introduce  some  speeimens  of  Mr  Winler'a 
Aompesitkia,  the  taek  was  more  arduous^  and  leas  pleasant,  than  if 
aolhiag  had  been  done.  The  portious  written  by  Mr.  Winter  will  be 
foHod,  enclosed  in  bracket*,  in.  pages  7—10,  18,  19,  26^29,  d3, 
88  ■  (l(?  r  the  notes  thai  are  hia  have  a  fV  annexed  to  them. 

Setting  out  with  a  resolatinn«  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  testimony 
<if  others  on snbjects  within  my  own  reach,  and  not  to  rely  on  secondary 
antfaocities  where  there  was  access  to  originals,  I  soon  foand,  in  invea* 
tigating  the  topics  to  be  discassed,  that  numerous  mistakts  had  been 
eommitted  by  historians,  b6ih  auoient  and  modem,  in  their  aocoonta 
of  Whitby  and  the  vicinity.  In  oorreotiug  these  mistakes,  the  work 
may  seem  to  assume  a  censorious  air;  but  the  candid  reader,  it  ia 
boped,  will  impute  this  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  rather  than  to 
the  spirit  of  the  author.  When  he  found  it  in  his  power  to  elucidate 
aome  points  of  history,  inTolved  in  obscurity  or  error,  he  could  not 
havs^  been  justified  in  neglecting  the  opportunity. 

In  a  work  comprising  such  a  multiplicity  of  topics,  coonected 
with  yarious  sciences  and  arts,  the  assistance  of  friends  was  essen* 
lialLy  aeceasary :  and  the  author  did  not  embark  in  the  undertaking, 
till  he  bad  engaged  the  friendly  co-operation  of  Mr.  Bird,  whose  inti- 
mate  aeqnaintanoe  with  the  district,  particulaiiy  with  ita  antiquities 
and  natural  history,  rendered  him: a  valuable  coadjutor.  To  his  services 
the  work  is  much  indebted;  the  materials  which  he  has  supplied  have 
keen  useM  in  a  variety  of  departments;  especially  in  the  article 
lll»£JtUi.o«Y,  a  great  part  of  which  is  copied  almost  verbatim  from 
Ihs  aamiscript.  He  has  ably  assiated  me  in  exploring  a  region^  <rf 
whioh  his.  pencil  haa  often  delineated  the  beauties,  and  copied  the 
antii|nities.  Yet  1  must  not  omit  to  mention,,  that,  in  our  excursions 
IhBenghthe  dbtrict,  several  gentlemen  have  taken  a  fiart;  parliculaily 
9^.  Wffl.  Campbell  and  John  Holt,  Junr .  Esq.,  whose  friendly  aid,  in 
Tspiooa.  fiHrms,  deserves  to  be  gratefully  noticed,  fir*  CampbellHi 
superior  knowledge  of  botany,  mineralogy,  and  other,  seiences,  haa 
tMiWert  him  to  beoama  an  eminent  eontribator  to^the  work* 
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It  is  a  pleasing^  daty«  to  record  the  liberal  assistaneej  and  polita 
attentions^  received  from  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  whom  I  have 
had  occasion  to  apply  for  the  nse  of  ancient  records,  scarce  books,  and 
other  yaluable  docoments.  Many  of  the  debts  of  this  description  are 
acknowledged  in  the  notes;  bat  I  cannot  forbear  expressing,  in  this 
place,  my  strong  obligationn  to  Mrs.  Cholmley,  Lady  of  the  manor 
of  Whitby,  and  her  esteemed  family,  in  whose  possession  the  records 
of  our  abbey  are  carefully  preserved ;  to  Lady  Johnstone,  of  Hackness; 
to  the  Rt  Hon.  Earl  Mulgrave;  to  Sir  Cnthbert  Sharp,  F.S.  A.  author 
of  the  History  of  Hartlepool;  to  George  Allan,  Esq.  M.  A.,  F.S.  A., 
M.  P;  to  Robert  Chaioner,  Esq.  M.  P.,  in  whose  possession-are  several 
charters  and  records  relating  to  the  priory  of  Guisborough ;  to  the  Rev: 
Fras.Wnuigharo,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  Rector  of  Hunmanby;  to  Anth. Thorpe^ 
of  York,  Esq. ;  to  Jn.  Caley,  Esq.  of  the  Augmentation  Office;  to  tha 
Rev.  Mr.  Dallin,  Librarian  to  the  Minster  Library,  York ;  to  A. 
Manners,  Esq.  Librarian  to  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh;  to 
the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester;  to  Mr.  W.  Bearcrofl^, 
of  Kirkby  Moorside;  to  J.  Ridley,  Esq.  Fyling;  to  Mr.  Jas.  Bathgate, 
of  Lofthonse;  to  Mr.  Jn.  Jones,  of  Kirkleatham ;  to  J.  W.  Sanders,  Esq., 
Newcastle;  to  Sol.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Sunderland;  to  Jn.  Sowerby,  Esq., 
Lyth;  to  Jn.  Harrison^  Esq.,  and  Hen.  Clark,  Esq.,  Guisborongh;  and 
toThos.  Hinderwell,  Esq.,  author  of  the  History  of  Scarborough,  whose 
friendly  communications  have  been  numerous  and  important,  and  from 
whose  valuable  work,  as  well  as  from  the  Rev.  John  Graves's  History 
of  Cleveland,  I  have  derived  much  information.  To  this  list,  long  as  it 
is,  great  additions  might  be  made;  particularly  from  among  the  gentle- 
men of  Whitby,  to  whom  my  debts  of  gratitude  are  far  too  numerous  to 
be  particularised.  The  ministers  of  religion,  and  others  connected  with 
public  institutions;  the  gentlemen  employed  in  the  different  departments 
of  the  revenue;  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  manafactnres,  cona»ierce, 
or  business;  and  the  respectable  inhabitants  in  general,  have  all  been 
ready  to  lend  their  aid  in  forwarding  the  work.  P^erhaps  it  would  be 
unjust,  not  to  n»me  the  Rev.  Jas.  Andrew,  Jn.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Hen.  ' 
Simpson,  Esq.,  Thomas  Fishbum,  Esq.,  Henry  Walker,  Esq.,  Richd, 
Moorsom,  Jnnr.  Esq.,  Thos.  Peirson,  Esq.,  Rob.  Campion,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Thos.  Parkin,  Mr.  Wm.  Scoresby,  Junr. ,  and  Lieut.  T.  Linklater,  R.N.J 
\o  all  of  whom,  with  many  others,  the  author  is  under  peculiar  obligation^,' 
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For  its  Bumeroiis  and  interesting  embellislimentSf  the  work  is 
indebted  to  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Bird«  and  the  sidll  of  Tarioos  engraTcn. 
Some  of  tl>e  plates  are  etchings  by  Mr.  Bird  bhnself.  To  the  expense 
of  the  portrait  of  Cart.  Cook,  a  gentleman  in  Whitby  eontribvted 
Jiiot  guineas^  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  our  iUastrions  navigator. 
The  MAP  and  plan  have  been  constructed  by  the  author  and  his  friend^ 
with  great  labour;  yet>  partly  by  their  own  OTcrsight,  and  partly  by 
that  of  the  engravers^  a  few  inaccuracies  hare  occurred. 

The  printers*  as  well  as  the  author,  have  bestowed  much  pains 
on  the  correction  of  the  sheets;  but  no  work  of  such  extent  is  wholly 
free  from  typographical  errors.    Mistakes  of  another  kind  are  also  too 
frequent.     Most  of  these  will  be  found  corrected  in  the  notes  on  subset 
quent  sheets;  in  which  form^  not  only  corrections,  bat  supplements, 
are  often  introduced.   Such  blemishes  are  chiefly  owing  to  this  circnm- 
stance,  that  in  order  to  save  time,  the  diflerent  portions  of  the  work  wera 
printed  in  succession,  immediately  after  they  were  composed.  The  first 
part  of  a  chapter,  and  even  of  a  sheet,  was  gone  to  the  press,  before 
the  last  part  was  written;  so  that  the  author,  having  the  printer  dose' 
at  bis  heel^,  wa^  unable  to  avail  himself  of  any  new  light  which  might  be 
thrown,  during  his  progress,  on  subjects  previously  discussed ;  except 
in  the  way  of  supplementary  notes.      This  mode  of  proceeding  has 
been  productiv.e  of  other  evils :  the  latter  part  of  the  history  is  much 
compressed,  while  the  former  is  perhaps  too  diffuse ;  and  the  work 
has  swelled  to  more  than  double  the  size  oviginaUy  infetuUd:  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  printing  of  it,  which  was  not  expected  to 
occupy  more  than  a  year^  has  required  upwards  of  two  years  and  a 
half;  two  volumes  have  been  produced  instead  of  one;  and  an  advance 
on  the  price  proposed  to  the  early  subscribers  has  been  rendered  una- 
voidable; though  this  advance  is  very  far  from  being  proportionate  to 
the  increase  of  the  book,  or  even  of  its  embellishments.     If  it  be 
asked»  Why  then  was  this  injudicious  plan  adopted?    Why  was  not 
the  whole  prepared,  before  any  portion  was  printed  ?     My  answer  is, 
that,  had  the  latter  method  been  pursued,  the  work,  instead  of  being 
now  published,  would  j[»t>bably  not  have  been  ready  for  the  press  for 
aeveral  months  to  come,  sndthe  publication  must  have  been  delayed  at 
least  two  years  longer;  in  which  case,  one  of  its  principal  ends,  the  relief 
§ f  Mr.  Winter's  fiunily,  might  have  been  in  a  great  measure  ^efef^ted^ 
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With  all  lift  bleroisbes,  tlie  history  wiU  perliaps  be  found  to  con* 
faio  a  greater  proportion  of  original  and  intereatiog  matter  tbaa  is 
wuaUy  met  with  in  topographical  works;  and  the  whole  is  arrangeil 
in  the  order  that  appeared  the  most  natural  and  perspicuous.  Grateful 
to  that  Providence,  by  whose  kindness  he  has  been  spared  to  finish 
the  work  begun  b>  another,  the  auliior  nuMt  not  complain,  that  he  has 
not  been  permitted  to  peUsh  and  improve  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  wishes. 
Let  it  suffice,  that  he  has  thrown  s^ime  adUiiional  light  on  the  history, 
antiquities,  and  present  state,  of  an  interesting  portion  of  his  country. 
Be  has  corrected  the  mistakes  of  his  predecessors;  and,  if  he  shall 
haye  no  opportunity  to  correct  his  own  in  a  second  eduian,  others  wiU 
arise  to  correct  them  when  be  is  goni». 

It  lias  been  my  uniform  study,  in  composing  this  work,  to  rendei 
it  at  once  agreeable  and:  useful.  Uow  fiir  I  have  succeeded,  the  publie 
must  determine*  That  every  part  should  be  acceptable  to  all,  isnext 
lo  impossible;  but,  when  the  reader  meets  with  articles  which  he  deems 
unworthy  of  perusal,  let  him  recollect,  that  there  are  other  readers  ta 
whi»n  the  same  articles  may  appear  of  the  greatest  momeut.  On  suIh 
j^ds  thait  interest  the  pafisi<ms  of  men,  every  unworthy  pr^udice  has 
been  avoided;  yet  1  make  no  pretensions  to  that  spurious  candous 
which  consists  in  a  criminal  indifference  to  what  is  good ;  I  own 
my  partiality  for  true  religion.  A  few  readers,  I.  hope  only  a  few, 
may  fiud; fault  with  the  moral  reflexions  occasionally  introduced:  bot^ 
Instead  of  wishing  then^  expunged,  1  have  more  caui^  to  be  ashamed 
of  introducing  them  so  sparingly,  in  addressing  beings  possessed  oS 
immortal  souls,  is  it  an  intrusion,  to  aim  at  the  improvement  of 
their  nobler  part,  when  the  subject  naturally  leads  to  itP  The  veryt 
aituation  in  which.  1  now  stand  seems  to  proclaim  the  vanity  of  time, 
and  the  vast  importance  of  eternity.  Ttie  history  sent  forth  recoiuis 
the  deeds  of  genemtions  that  have  passed  away;,  the  hand  that  began 
it  is  mingled,  with  the  dust;  not  a  few  who  hoped,  to  peruse  it,  belong 
00  more  to  the  lists  of  the  living ;  and  the  time  approaches  when  the 
writer,  and  the  reader  too,  must  bid  adieu  to  the  present  world.  Whsiir 
that  era  arrives,  I  may  perhaps  regret  that  I  devoted  so  much  aittea-* 
tioato  subjects-  comparatively  trivial;  bu^  I  shall  nevi^r  regret  hwnn$ 
dfo^t  some  hints  to.  p^romote  the.  best,  intereaia  of  mankindi 

GEOfifiE  YQVN(& 

Whitby,  October  25,  1817. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Original  InhetbOafa^.'^BMutn  Feried. 

WHO  wei»e  the  first  itthabitante  of  thte  Dlsttlct, 
0r  of  ai^  other  part  of  Britain^  it  ^oiild  be  fruitless 
to  inqQiffe.  The  origin  of  most  nation?  and  statesr  is 
lest  in  the  age^  of  oblivion^  which  the  eye  of  the 
bisteimn  isunable  to  penetrate.  To  supply  this  defeat; 
idmoBt  every  nation  has  its  popnlttr  febles^  in  which 
its  disseent  is  ti^eedto  some  of  the  god9  or  heroes  of 
antiquity/  09  stieast  to  some  peopte  renowned  in  the 
history  ot  the  world.  In  such  productions  of  national 
^ttnkryi  Britain  has  had  an  ample  share.  The  most 
lemarbable  winch  it  has^  produced  or  adopted  are  the 
ftdtmis  which  were  puUlsHed  in  the  reign  of  Henry.  H 
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by  Geoffrey  Ap  Arthur  of  Monmouth.  In  his  histdry 
of  Britain  which  he  translated^  or  rather  pretended  to 
translate^  from  an  ancient  work  in  the  British  language^ 
we  are  told  that  the  Britons^  like  the  Romans^  sprung 
from  the  warlike  Trojans^  and  have  derived  their  name 
land  the  name  of  their  country^  from  Brutus^  a  great 
grandson  of  the  celebrated  ^Eneas.  This  imaginary 
hero^  according  to  Geoffrey^  having  at  his  birth  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  his  mother^  and  having  accidentally 
slain  his  father  when  he  was  grown  up^  felt  unhappy 
in  his  native  abode  in  Italy^  and  having  gone  over  into 
Greece^  and  collected  a  number  of  the  Trojans  whom 
the  Greeks  had  taken  captive  at  the  destruction  of 
Troy^  he  put  himself  at  their  head^  effected  their  liberty^ 
and  embarked  with  them  in  a  fleet  in  quest  of  new 
settlements.  After  a  variety  of  wonderful  adventures^ 
partly  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  partly  in  Aquitain 
in  Gaul^  Brutus  and  his  surviving  followers  arrived  in 
Britain^  to  which  they  had  been  directed  by  an  oracle. 
They  landed  at  Totness^  it  is  said^  66  years  after  the 
fall  of  Troy^  and  1108  years  before  the  Christian  JEn. 
The  Island  was  then  inhabited  by  giants^  who^  it  seems^ 
were  the  aborigines  of  the  country ;  but  Grogmagog 
their  chief  being  slain  by  Coriuffius  a  bold  Trojan^ 
who  threw  him  over  the  cliffs  of  Dover^  the  whole  of 
the  gigantic  race  was  soon  exterminated!  Brutus 
therefore  became  the  monarch  of  the  island^  his  fol- 
lowers soon  increased  into  a  powerful  nation^  and  he 
commanded  them  to  be  called  by  his  name.  He  did 
not  howev€r  denominate  them  Brutes,  as  might  be 
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expfected ;  but  gaye  them  the  more  honourable  designa« 
tion  of  Britons.  A  little  before  his  death/  he  divided 
his  kingdom  among  his  three  sons ;  assigning  England 
to  Loerine,  Wales  to  Camber,  and  Scotland  to  Albanact! 
A  great-grandson  of  Locrine^  named  Ebrancke^  or 
Ebrauc^  founded  the  city  of  York^  983  years  before 
Christ;  and  from  him  it  was  named  Caer-ebrauo^ 
which  name  was  afterwards  changed  into  Eboracum. 

Such  are  some  of  the  legendary  tales  which  ikncy 
has  invented  to  supply  the  place  of  a  portion  of  history 
irrecoverably  lost;  and^  though  absurdity  is  written 
on  them  as  with  a  sun-beam^  though  they  were  pro-* 
nounced  fictions  by  writers  co-temporary  with  Geoffrey 
their  author^*  yet  such  is  the  eagerness  of  mankind  for 
knowledge  that  is  beyond  their  reach^  such  their  love 
for  the  marvellous^  and  such  their  fondness  for  what* 
^ver  is  flattering  to  their  vanity^  that  these  tales  have 
been  greedily  swallowed  by  thousands^  and  have  had 
some  among  the  learned  to  maintain  their  authenticity 
even  so  late  as  the  last  century. 

At  whatever  period  the  British  Islandis  were 
peopled^  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  inha- 
bitants <^me  from  the  shores  of  the  neighbouring 
continent:  but  whether  they  came  hither  by  accident^ 
or  design;  whether  they  were  the  survivors  of  some 
shipwreck^  or  refugees  who  had  fled  from  their  enemies 
on  the  continent^  or  adventurers  who  arrived  in  quest 
of  new  settlements^  it  i^  impossible  to  determine. 

*  See  Camden's  Britaimia  (Gongh^  fidition)  Vol.  I.  page  t< 
Sammes's  Britannia  Antiqua,  page  1^^  159. 


If  jw  f  wept  4ie  ia^exfpfit  w^ices  of  ftbe  imi^r 
ewrM  mi  wilth  BrMaia  by  tlie  |%4)eAici4ffs  ^nii  Qiveeki^ 
the  ear)«eftt  fivtbei^tic  9u:€oqAt9  pf  ^  i^ml  »re  (Ubo^H 
Vhich  we  find  in  Caewf'6  CQcainie^iiit»rMa.  P:r^fi)  hi9 
observations^  viewed  in  cQnne^icin  ^itb  tb^  letar  »n4 
mcare  accurate  d^taiik  of  Tacitns  ^nd  i^r  BmmA 
)iMoirian0^  \re.learo^  that  lyb^n  t^e  Rnrngp^  ipi^^ded 
our  coufttry^  (b^y  foan4JI  it  ppsflfssflied  by  a  numerimp 
^nd  warlft^  people^  greatly  resev^bling  the^nl^bitants 
9f  Gaul  in  tbeji:  peniojn9  ^^  i^fi^*^  tinm  h^^g^^fi 
aad  manaers^  jtbeir  religion  ^nd  g^vernnient.  JUke  tUm 
Qmh,  tbey  were  4iyided  into  iMimerp^  petty  iribe9^* 
each  under  its  pwjn  independent  qbief,  often  nt  w%v  wiih 
one  another,  aad  rarely  acting  19  Qqncert ;  a  PirQajn- 
stance  highly  favourable  to  the  aiubitiQUs  yi^vrs  of  tbii 
iavadess.t  Tbey  weue  not  ia  the  rudwt  st^  of 
bacbaxism;  but  iwere  acqaaiAted  wJith  agricidtpr^^ 
commerce^  and  «^yeral  of  the  useful  ar/ts.  Tbey  knew 
the  use  of  metals  and  of  mon^y>  tbey  had  bou^s  ami 
clothing ;  they  had  war  dbariots  iprhicb  tbey  ina99ge4 
Yjlitii  great  d^xl^rity,  and  fortresses  \vbicb  thfy  con- 
structed v?ith  art  and  defeodpd  with  s}^ii{.  So^e  r^inaiai^ 
9f  tbeir  fofiificalfcwns,  evid^ptly  of  bigb  «^nt*qui|y,  we 
fQMUd,  as  wis  be  afteTVjT^ds  ^9t^mA,  i»  this  4iis(ri^t 
The  tribes  in  ^b^  intpiijiojr  y/ex^  tbe  ,I^9,st  civil^z/e^ 
having  no  do^wg  ^\  skinn,  ^  liyi^g  cbiefty  pft 

*  No  less  than  38  existed  ia  Britain,  and  some  of  them  were  sabdt^ 
\ided  into  smaller  Clans.  Heniy'i|  9^V¥7  ^^  Bri4i^,  9<^i.o  P*  >fh 

t  Rarus  duabas  tribusve  civitatibus  ad  propulsandnm  commune 
pericttlum  convenes :  ita  dnA^  sioguli  pogiiatit, '  uAiy/ersi  vJAcantur. 

TactoisYilaAi^k.  «.  IH^ 
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mi)k  and  fleshy  neg^cUng  in  general  the  punultB  of 
jigncttltufe.  All  the  Britons  stftined  dieir  bodies  widi 
a  blue  colour^  vrhidi  made  their  appearaneethe  mow 
frigbtful  (o  their  enemies;  an  eShot  which  Would 
doubtless  be  incFeased  by  the  length  of  their  hair^  and 
by.  tkie  roughness  of  their  upper  lips^  which  tiiey  ne^wr 
i^ved.^  Ctesar  and  Dion  Oassias  both  assert  that 
they  had  their  wives  in  common^  or  at  leaet  that  every 
ten  or  twd^e  of  them  had  such  a  oommiMiity ;  but 
these  assertions  are  scarcely  consistent  with  fhcts  that 
are  recorded  by  other  historians^  particularly  tho 
indignation  expressed  by  the  Brigantes  when  their 
queen  Cartismandua  proved  an  adulteress.f 

It  is  probable  tliat  most  of  these  tribes  had  inhab* 
Hed  Britain  for  many  ages  before  the  arrival  of  Caesar ; 
and  that,  however  difvided  and  subdivided^  they  werd 
aH  of  one  race,  and  spake  one  language,  though  in 
different  dialects.  The  people  denominated  the  CeAs 
appear  to  have  then  occupied  the  whole  of  the  Brilish 
islands,  and  the  western  part  of  the  continent'of 
Europe.  The  remains  of  that  people,  and  of  ftheu? 
kfiguage,  still  exist  in  Wales,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  in  the  west  of  Ireland*  It  is  scarcely  ' 
possible  to  read  Cassar's  Commentaries,  and  other 
Roman  histories  relating  to  Gaul  and  Britain,  with- 
out being  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  the 
names  of  the  tribes,  cities,  princes,  Ac.  in^  the  one 

*  Csesar  d%  Bello  Gall.  Lib.  IV.  c.  33.    Lib.  V.  c.  12,  14,  &c. 
Tacit.  ViU  Ag^rip.  c.  11^  12. 

t  Tacit  HisjtQi;.  l^b.  IIL  q.  45. 
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country  and  in  the  other.    In  both  there  were  Belgm, 
Parisii^  and  Atrebates  or  Atrebatii ;    in  each  there 
was  a  town  called  Bibrax;  Gaul  had  Its  Uxellodunum, 
Noviodunum^  Melodunum^  &c.  Britain  its  Axelodunum 
Maridunum^  Cambodunum^  &c.  And  it  is  observable^ 
that  as  a  part  of  the  compound  name  of  the  Gaulish 
town  Vellaunodunum  is  found  in  the  name  of  the 
British  chief  Cassivellaunus^  so  a  part  of  the  name  of 
the  British  town  Camulodunum  is  found  in  the  name  of 
the  Gaulish  chief  Camulogenus.  Indeed  the  identity  of 
the  language  of  ancient  Gaul  with  the  ancient  British 
language^  one  dialect  of  which  is  still  called  Graelic^ 
can  scarcely  be  disputed.^    That  this  was  once  the 
language  spoken  throughout  the  British  islands^  may 
be  inferred^  not  only  from  the  well  known  fact  that 
tribes  of  the  same  name  were  found  in  South  Britain^ 
North  Britain^  and  Ireland^  but  from  the  very  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  same  names  of  hills^  promontories^ 
rivers^  &c.in  eachof  these  parts  of  the  British  Empire.f 
The  name  of  the  river  at  Whitby,  the  Eek,  which  in 
the  British  language  signi&es  water  or  river,  affords  a 
noted  example ;  there  being  three  rivers  of  that  name 
in  England,  five  in  Scotland,  and  two  or  three  in 
Ireland. 

Among  the  tribes  who  inhabited  Britain,  the 
Brigantes  held  a  distinguished  rank.  They  occupied 
the  middle  part  of  the  island,  and  their  territories 
extended  from  sea  to  sea;  comprehending  the  greater 

*  See  numerous  proofs  in  Camden's  Britannia  Vol.  I.  p.  xii.— xvi. 
t  See  a  mullilude  of  instanced  in  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  B.  I.  e.  h 
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part  of  Yorkshire  and  Durham  on  the  east  coasts  and 
Lancashire^  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  on  the 
west.  As  their  kingdom  included  the  district  which 
is  the  chief  subject  of  this  work^  their  history  demands 
a  share  in  our  attention « 

[The  introduction  of  the  Roman  legions  into 
Britain  forms  a  memorable  epocha  in  its  history.  It 
appears  that  the  Brigantes  had  been  compelled  to  ac-^ 
cept  conditions^  if  not  completely  subdued^  by  Auliu9 
Plautius^  the  Roman  general  in  Britain  during  the 
reign  of  Claudius ;  as  i/Ve  find  them  endeavouring  to 
break  the  chains  of  bondage  about  the  year  50  of  the 
Christian  ^ra.  They  paid  dear  for  this  ill  fated  revolt  r 
Publius  Ostcnrius  Scapula  at  that  time  propraetor  in 
Britain^  marched  his  forces  into  the  province.  The 
Brigantes  were  soon  reduced  to  subjection^  the  most 
active  of  the  revolters  were  cut  to  pieces^  and  a  free 
pardon  was  granted  to  the  rest.*  Nevertheless  they 
were  allowed  to  retain  the  regal  authority  in  their 
own  hands^  as  we  find  Cartismandua  the  reigning 
queen  immediatiely  afterwards  delivering  up  in  chains 
to  the  Roman  power^  the  renowned  patriot  Caractacus^ 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  her  dominions  after  his  defeat 
by  Ostorius.  Such  however  was  the  spirit  of  liberty 
which  prevailed  through  the  island^  that  the  time  em- 
ployed by  the  Romans  for  the  reduction  of  one  state 
was  embraced  by  another  as  a  fit  opportunity  for  revolt. 
Thus  harassed  aad  perplexed^  Ostorius  sunk  under 
the  fatigues  of  an  endless  campaign^  and  expired  in 
disappointment  and  anxiety.  ' 

^  Tacit.  Anual.  lib.  XII*  c.  32. 
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Not  \m^  after^  the  state  of  ike  Bfigafites  wm 
thtx>wn  uuto  Ibe  utiAost  cotifwioii  by  the  dietestvUe 
conduct  of  CaFiismandua.  She  had  formed  a  matrt^ 
Btonial  coimeetiofi  with  Yenaams,  a  ehief  of  the  Jih 
gantes^  possessed  of  acknowle^ed  vahnrr  and  militiHry 
ejiperience ;.  but  the  imion  waa  inauspicioM  for  the 
iDatioD.  Cartismftadua proved  anlaithfiilrtaheFbusbaDd^ 
aad  made  VeHoeaita»>  her  armottr-bearer^  tbe  partaev 
«f  kier  bed  amd  of  her  throne.  The  injured  Venuahia 
resolved  to  be  revenged^  and  his  caose  was  wamly 
espoused  by  the  balk  of  hts  subjects ;  while  aone  con^ 
tinned  to  aupport  Cartismandua.  The  e»bera  of  cml 
discord  wece  spread  with  activity  throag^  the  stated 
and  the  partizans  of  the  cpieen  hanriag  seised  upon  the 
brother  atid  relatives  of  Venusius^  this  a^of  oppressiw 
heightened  the  animesifly  of  the  peopk;  A  nation  of 
heroes  d^dained  to>  submit  to  an  inftunous  wonan^ 
who  had  befarayed  the  liberties  of  hec  coimtry^  a»d 
stained  the  tiuroaM^  of  Brigantia  with  her  crimeai  She 
was  attacked  and  overthrown  in  the  eenebre  ef  beo 
dominions ;]  and  though  hep  alMes^  the  RraHUiSf^  etr- 
poused  hef  cMm,  and  a  Legion  was  seafcfoo  her  snppovt 
mnder  the  command  of  Cesftis  Namca^  Yemiamis  sok 
conded  by  the  ardour  of  his  people^  Was  finally  tiiain|)hH 
ant.  The  adultniess  escaped  witb  hM  Md,  bisfalost  her 
erown :  the  Bfigantles  headed  by  the  warliie  YeniififiMr 
asserted  their  independience;  and  theprop7Sri»r  Aiilw 
DidiiAs^  infirm;  with  agCj  and  iscumfaevedAWiith  oAer 
wanf^  was  unable  to»  reduce  tbem/  to  mbjeetion.* 

«  Tacit  Annal.  lib.  XII.  c«  40»    Bisti  lift.  HI.  c.  4& 
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£After  this  pe/iod  the  Roman  forces  appear  to  have 
made  no  attempt  to  recover  Brigantia  until  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Vespasian.  About  the  year  70,  Peti- 
lias  Cerialis  was  appointed  by  that  emperor  to  the 
comiQand  of  the  legions  in  Britain.  The  affairs  of  the 
province  had  for  some  time  before  been  feebly 
conducted;  but  no  sooner  did  Cerialis  assume  the 
government  than  he  began  to  act  with  vigour  and 
resolution.  He  fell  with  sudden  fury  on  the  Brigantes^in 
point  of  numbers  the  most  considerable  state  in  Britain. 
Various  battles  were  fought  with  alternate  success^ 
and  great  effusion  of  blood.  At  length  the  greatest  part 
of  the  country  was  either  subdued^  or  ravaged. 

Julius  Frontinus  succeeded  Cerialis.  Historians 
represent  him  as  an  able  warrior  and  consummate 
general.  His  military  fame  was  acquired,  chiefly  in 
reducing  the  Silures  to  subjection.* 

The  honour  of  finally  conquering  the  Brigantes 
was  reserved  for  the  genius  of  Agricola,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  Britain,  A.  D.  78.  He 
bad  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art,  under 
the  conduct  of  Suetonius  Paulinus  in  Britain,  where 
he  afterwards  disting'uished  himself  as  commander  of 
the  XXth  legion,  under  Bolanus  and  Cerialis.  He 
was  therefore  completely  acquainted  with  the  island 
and  its  inhabitants,  a  circumstance  which  greatly 
condiTced  to  his  success.  He  explored  the  woods  and 
forests,  marked  out  proper  stations  for  encampments, 
and  erected  a  chain  of  posts  along  the  frontiers  of  bis 
*  Tacitus  Vita  Agric.  c.  17. 
C 
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exCenftivo  conquests.]  He  carried  the  terror  o(  (he 
Roman  arms  for  beyond  the  country  of  the  Brigantes ; 
be  attacked  the  distant  Caledonians  amidst  their  nati?e 
hills,  and  had  he  not  been  recalled  by  the  jealous  tymnt 
Domitian^  he  might  perhaps  haTe  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  island. 

From  the  time  of  Agricola^  the  Brigantes  appear 
to  have  lived  quietly  under  the  Roman  government^ 
mlnth  owing  to  the  excellent  regulations  introduced  by 
that  general  had  become  more  mild  and  tolerable.  They 
are  scarcely  again  mentioned  in  the  Roman  history^* 
and  perhaps  the  name  Brigantes  might  begin  to  be 
laid  aside^  when  their  country  was  formed  into  a 
Reisian  province^  which  was  denominated  Maxima 
GMariensis.  This  province^  as  appears  from  the 
Notiiia  Imperii,  was  on  account  hi  its  importance^ 
always  governed  by  a  person  of  consular  dignity ;  and 
It  was  frequently  visited  by  the  emperors  themselves. 
Isurium^  or  Aldborough^  near  Boroughbridge^  was 
the  ancient  capital  of  this  state;  but  in  later  times^ 
Eboracum^  or  York^  the  head  quarters  of  the  Vlth 
legion^  held  the  first  rank.  Here  the  emperor  Severus 
dted^  here  most  probably  Carausius  and  Allectus^  the 
former  of  whom  reigned  in  Britain  ks  emperor  seven 

*  Pausanias  states,  that  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  ADtoninas 
Piad,  the  Brigantes  made  incuraions  into  Genounia,  a  regiott  isiubject 
to  the  Romans^  for  which  they  were  punished  by  the  loss,  of  a  great 
part  of  their  lands.  But  these  people  could  not  be  the  Brigantes  ^ 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  (whose  country  was  already  includMl  in  the 
Roman  dominions,)  but  some  tribe  of  the  same  name  amon^  the  Mseatse, 
or  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  There  were  also  Bngantes  in  the 
south  east  parts  of  Ireland. 
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yetrsf^  and  the  latter  three  yeairs^  in  the  time  of 
Diodeftian^  had  their  royal  seat;  here  CoastantiiM 
closed  his  eyes^  and  his  son  Conrtantine  the  grMt^  ivho 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  a  natire  of  Britain^ 
W9S  proclaimed  emperor.* 

As  the  Romans  possessed  this  country  for  abmt 
350  years^  we  may  conclude  (hat  under  the  govern* 
meat  of  ^t  eal%htened  people^  it  could  not  fail  to 
attdin  a  high  degree  of  civilization  and  improvement* 
Agriculture^  commerce^  and  the  arts  must  have 
flourished;  especially  as  Britain^  through  its  remot|» 
situation^  often  eiyoyed  a  state  of  tranquillity^  while 
the  central  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  were  sbi^eii 
by  the  most  dreadful  convulsions.  Of  the  introduction 
of  the  useful  and  elegant  arte,  and  of  the  refiuMienti 
of  luxury^  the  Roman  remains  which  have  been  found 
311  this  district  and  other  parts  of  the  island^  afford 
indubitable  proofs ;  and  the  extent  to  which  agriculture 
was  carried  is  obvious  from  the  quantities  of  com 
annually  exported  from  Britain^  to  supply  the  Romaa 
armies  in  Gaul  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany •f 
On  some  occasions^  si^pplies  were  derived  from  it  to 
a  vast  amount;  for  in  the  time  of  Constantius^  when 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Rhine  had  been  laid 
waste  by  an  irruption  of  the  Germans^  Julian  built  a 
fleet  of  800  vessels^  which  he  sent  into  Britain  for 
corn^  to  be  carried  up  the  Rhine;  and  the  voyage 

*  Entrop.  lib.  riu,  ix,  x. 

t  Horrea  quia  etiam  exstrueret  pro  incensis,  nbi  oondi  posset 
toiona,  a  Britannia  sueta  traasferri.        Amm.  Harcell.  L 18.  c.  2. 

c  2 
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was  repeated  till  enough  was  procured^  both  for 
sowing'  the  fields  aiid  supporting  the  inhabitants  until 
the  harvest*  Perhaps  our  bleak  moors,  on  which  we 
discern  so  many  obvious  traces  of  the  plough,  might 
^n  be  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation ;  and  the  yellow 
corn  then  waved,  where  nothing  seems  now  to 
vegetate  but  heath  and  moss.  Our  cold  and  naked 
htlls  might  be  graced  with  fertile  fields,  sheltered  by 
the  woods  which  skirted  their  sides,  and  of  which 
numerous  vestiges  are  found  in  the  mosses  and  on  the 
moors. 

But  the  riches  and  luxuries  of  provincial  Britain 
proved  the  occasion  of  its  overthrow,  for  while  they 
tended  to  enervate  the  inhabitants,  and  to  extinguish 
that  martial  spirit  which  a  long  subjection  to  the 
JElomans  had  likewise  repressed,  they  presented  a 
tempting  bait  to  their  less  polished,  but  more  warlike 
neighbours.  The  Picts  or  Caledonians,  in  North 
Britain ;  the  Scots  who  inhabited  Ireland,  and  after- 
wards settled  in  the  west  of  Scotland ;  and  the  Saxons 
who  dwelt  in  the  north  of  Germany,  tribes  that  were 
all  much  addicted  to  plunder,  cast  a  longing  eye  on 
the  fruitful  fields  and  wealthy  cities  of  South  Britain^ 
and  marked  them  out  as  their  prey. 

At  first  their  predatory  attempts  were  of  trivial 
importance,  but  by  and  by  they  were  conducted  on  a 
more  formidable  scale,  and  it  jrequired  a  considerable 
force  to  withstand  them.  An  irruption  of  the  »Picts 
and  Scots  was  made  in  A.  D.  343,  when  they  were 
*  Zosim.  Lib.  III. 
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repulsed  by  the  emperor  Constans ;  and  another 
occurred  in  A.  D.  360^  in  the  rei^n  of  ConstantiuSj 
when  Julian,  who  then  commanded  in  paul,  dis- 
patched Lupicinus  with  a  force  for  the  defence 
of  Britain.*  In  the  beginning  of  ihe  reign  of 
Yalentinian  and  Yalens,  (A.  D.  364—367,)  Britaia 
was  assftikd  with  hosts  of  plunderers,  the  Picts,  the 
Scots,  the  Attacots,f  the  Saxons,  and  the  Franks; 
but  the  skill  and  bravery  of  count  Theodosius  saved  it 
from  impending  ruin,  and  even  enlarged  it  by  the 
conquest  or  recovery  ot  the  territory  between  the  walb^ 
which  he  formed  into  a  distinct  province  called 
Valentia.J  When  the  usurper  Maximus,  who  began 
his  career  in  Britain  A.  D.  381,  carried  over  to  the 
continent  most  of  the  legionary  troops,  with  the 
ilower  of  the  British  youth,  the  country  was  left 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  its  enemies ;  but  the  em* 
peror  Theodosius,  when  he  had  conquered  Maximus^ 
provided  for  the  security  of  the  Britons,  and  after  his 
death  (in  395)  the  forces  of  the  celebrated  Stilico^ 
who  administered  the  affairs  of  the  western  empire,  as 
the  guardian  of  his  son  Honorius,  defeated  the  Picts^ 
Scots,  and  Saxons  with  great  slaughter.$  The  repose 

*  Amm.  Marcell.  Lib.  XX.  c.  1. 
t  The  Attacots  inhabited  part  of  Argyleshire,  and  of  Dumbaiion* 
shire.     See  Chalmers's  Caledonia^  Book  J.  c.  2. 

t  Amm.  Marcell.  Lib.  XXVL  c.  4.  Lib.  XXVIL  c.  8. 

§  The  importance  aitatlied  by  the  Romans  to  the  preservation  of 
Britain  from  its  warlike  invaders,  appean  from  the  following  interesting 

Sissages  of  Claudian,  which  refer  chiefly  to  the  victories  of  couat 
beodosius  and  Stilico :  ,  '^ 

lUe  leves  Mauro8»  nee  falso  nomine  Pictos 
Edomuit,  Scotumque  vagQ  mucrone  secatas. 
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wbich*ihe  Britons  deriTed  from  these  Tictories,  lasted 
Vttt  a  few  years.  Constantine^  another  nsnrper^  who 
was  elevated  to  the  imperial  digpiity  by  the  Roman 
troops^  in  Britain^  (A.  D.  406,)  having  stripped  tiie 
country  once  more  of  the  legions  and  cohorts  appointed 
fiHP  its  defence^the  inroads  of  its  inveterate  enemies  again 
CCMnmenced.  Upon  this  the  Britons,  finding  them* 
selves  deserted  by  the  Romatis,  took  up  arms  in  their 
#wn  defence^  and  after  many  hazardous  enterprises^ 

Fregit  Hyperboreas  remis  audacibus  undas. 
De  III  Cons.  Honor. 

Itte,  Caledoniw  posuit  qai  casfcra  prninis. 
Qui  mediofi  libyse  sub  casside  pertulit  catos, 
Terribilis  Mauro,  debellatorque  Britanni 
litois^  ac  pariier  Boras  vastator  et  Anstri. 
Qnid  rigor  letemus  coeli,  quid  frigora  prosunt, 
Ignotomque  fretum  ?  raaduerunt  Saxone  fuso 
Orcades:  incahiit  Piotoram  sanguine  Thule, 
Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  lerne. 
De  IV  Cons.  Honor. 

Turn  sic  orsa  loqui:  Quantum  te  principe  possim, 
Non  longinqua  docent^  domito  quod  Saxone  Telbyt 
Mitior,  aut  fracto  secura  Britannia  Picto. 
In  Eutropium  Lib.  I. 

Inde  Caledonio  velata  Britannia  monstro, 
Ferro  picta  genas,  cujas  Yetttigia  verrit 
Caerulus,  Oeeanique  sestum  mentitur  amictus. 
Me  qnoqne  vicinis  pereuntem  gentibus^  inqnit^ 
Me  juYit  Stilioo^  totam  cum  Scotus  lemen 
Movit^  et  infesto  spumavit  remige  Tethys. 
lUiuB  effeclum  curis^  ne  tela  timerem 
Scotica,  ne  Pictumtrenierem^  ne  litore  tuto  * 

Prospicerem  dnbiif  venturum  Saxona  ventis. 
lie  La^dibas  Stilic.  lib.  IL 

Venit  et  extremis  Ugio  pnetenta  Britannis^ 
Quae  Scoto  dat  frena  traci^  ferroque  notatas 
Perlegit  exangues  Picto  moriente  figuras, 
De  Beilo  Getico. 
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freed  their  cities  from  the  barbarians  vrho  besieged 
them.*  In  this  suceessfol  warfare^  they  acted  mtdef 
leaders  of  their  own  choosing^having  deposed  the  officer! 
whom  Constantine  had  teft  to  govern  them.  Yet  white 
they  renounced  the  authority  of  Constantine^  and 
assumed  a  temporary  independence^  it  does  not  appear 
that  ihey  separated  themselves  wholly  from  the  Roman 
empire;  on  the  cantrary,  it  would  seem  that  they 
soon  after  applied  to  Honorius  for  aid^  as  he  wrote 
letters  to  them^  counselling  them  to  defend  themselves,f 
which  we  can  scarcely  suppose  him  to  have  done^  had 
(hey  been  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  him.  The 
Britons  soon  found  themselves  incompetent  to  the 
task  which  Honorius  assigned  them^  and  were  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  again  to  his  assistance ;  but 
though  he  sent  some  forces  more  than  once  for  their 
support^  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  afford  them  any 
permanent  protection ;  for  the  vitals  of  iht  empire 
being  now  attacked^  it  became  necessary  to  abandon^ 
the  extremities. 

After  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans^  which 
appears  to  have  taken  place  near  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Honorius^  who  died  A.  D.  423,  the  state  of  South 
Britain  soon  became  more  deplorable  than  ever.  Th^ 
walls^  which  the  legions  had  repaired,  proved  but  a 
feeble  barrier  against  the  ferocious  invaders,  who 
spread  devastation  far  and  wide,  and  turned  great 
part  of  the  country  into  a  desert.  They  were  not 
indeed  prompted  by  a  thirst  for  conquest  so  much  as 

*  Zosim.  Lib.  VI.  f  W-  IWdem. 
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by  tbeloveof  plunder;  for  they  never  attempted  to 
form  any  permanent  settlement  in  South  Britain ;  yet 
their  periodical  expeditions  were  not  the  less  ruinous. 
The  inhabitants  who  lived  nearest  the  wall  fled  to  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island;  and  it  is  highly  probable^ 
that  during  some  of  these  years  of  disaster^  this  district, 
with  a  great  part  of  the  north  of  England^  lay  desolate 
and  uninhabited.  When  the  romanized  Britons  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities^  the  plundering 
hordes  having  penetrated  further  and  further  into  the 
country^  they  again  implored  the  aid  of  their  ancient 
protectors;  presenting  a  humble  and  moving  petition 
to  the  celebrated  j^^tius^  prefect  of  Gaul^  during  his 
third  consulship ;  (A.  D.  446)  but  that  general  was 
too  much  occupied  with  other  wars  to  attend  to  their 
supplications.*    The  Britons^  however,  by  their  own 

*  Gildas  De  Excid.  Brit.— Bed.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  I.  c.  12, 13« 
14.  Ricardi  Corin.  De  situ  Brit.  Lib.  II.  c.  1.  Gibbon^  and  bis 
imitator  Turner,  setting  aside  the  authority  of  the  writers  here  quoted, 
have  framed  according  to  their  fancy,  a  very  different  history  of  the 
state  of  independent  Britain,  from  A.  D.  410  to  the  arrival  of  Ihe 
Saxons  in  449.  They  found  their  history  of  this  period  on  a  passage 
in  Zosimus,  the  substance  of  which  is  inserted  above ;  and  because 
Gildas  has  painted  the  distresses  of  his  country  in  too  strong  colours, 
and  has  mistaken  the  repairing  of  the  Roman  walls  for  the  building 
of  them,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  Bede,  and  by  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  they  have  presumed  to  reject  his  narrative  of  the  miseries 
of  the  Britons,  and  their  applications  to  the  Romans,  as  fabulous* 
But  it  is  not  usual  for  men  to  invent  fables  to  the  discredit  of  their 
eountry ;  and  Gildas  Jived  so  near  the  times  of  which  he  writes,  that 
$ome  who  were  alive  in  his  early  youth  might  communicate  some  of 
the  principal  facts  which  he  records  &^m  their  own  knowledge.  Besides, 
if  he  was  so  grossly  ignorant  as  these  learned  authors  represent  him, 
and  if  Britain  was  so  long  separated  from  the  Roman  empire,  how 
eould  he  know  that  iEtius  was  thrice  consul,  or  even  that  such  a  man 
as  iBtius  existed  ?  His  authority  is  nearly  as  good  as  that  of  Zosimus, 
that  heathen  bigot,  who  in  some  instances  perverts  the  truth  through 
bis  enmity  to  the  gospel  ;-^a  charge  from  which  Gibbon  himself  is  not 
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eftbrts^  obtaified  some  advantages  over  their  invaders; 
and  this  success^  combined  with  their  poverty,  pro- 
cured foi-  them  an  interval  of  repose.  They  were 
not  without  kings  or  chiefs,  and  had  they  united  in  a 
body,  they  might  have  banished  the  enemy  from  th^r 
borders.  Their  hardships  had  now  taught  them 
courage,  as  appears  from  their  long  and  arduous 
contests  with  the  Saxons,  of  which  some  account  will 
be  given  in  the  following  Chapter. 

altogether  (r)se.  Indeed  the  facts  related  by  Gildas  are  only  irha% 
might  have  been  expected,  after  what  the  Roman  historians  had 
recorded;  for  when  we  read  that,  in  the  time  of  Valentinian»  the  Picts 
and  other  invaders  overpowered  the  Roman  forces,  slew  their  generals^ 
and  extended  their  ravages  as  fiau*  as  London  ;*  and  that  it  required  such 
efforts  at  various  periods  to  check  their  incursions,  what  could  be 
expected,  but  that  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  these  warlike 
trioes  would  break  in  like  an  overwheUning  torrent? 

*  Ammian.  Marcell.  lib.  XXYIL  €•  8* 
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Saxon  Permd. 

£THE  SaxoEis  began  to  make  their  piratical 
(Jescents  pn  the  Hritish  coasts  so  early  as  the  latter  part 
of  the  third  century  :  for  we  find  that  Carausins 
4ii^tj[ngui^hed  himself  by  his  naval  victories^  over  the 
fleets  of  these  barbstrians  ;*  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Constai>tine  the  great,  a  new  officer  was 
appointed  in  Britain^  to  guard  the  coast  against  their 
attacks^  denominated  the  count  of  the  Saxon  shore; 
fcy  which  name,  on  account  of  the  frequent  descents 
of  the  Saxons,  the  shore  of  Britain  on  the  east  and 
south,  was  then  designated. 

The  Saxons  are  described  as  one  of  the  bravest 
nations  presented  to  us  in  the  whole  compass  of 
ancient  history.  Strength  of  body,  patience  in  warlike 
labours,  a  ferocious  courage,  and  a  formidable  activity^ 
are  the  qualities  by  which  they  have  been  commemorat- 
ed.f  Such  is  the  character  given  of  that  people  who 
were  ultimately  doomed  to  have  the  dominion  of  Britain^ 
who  were  to  give  laws  and  manners  to  a  degenerate 

*  Eutrop.  Lib,  IX.     t  Turner's  Hist  Anglo-Saxons,  Vol.  I.  p.  71. 
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nce^  a  ^eoplia  def^reased  into  pttsiUanimity^  undet 
the  slavish  governntcnt  of  the  RonaRS^  whos^  imbecility 
was  snch^  from  continued  oppf ession^  thai  they  oould 
not  defend  themselves  without  the  ifitenrention  of  4 
foreign  aid.  Accustomed  to  a  predatory  and  piratical 
life^  tiie  Saxons  braved  every  element;  neither  the 
«tormy  ocean  of  the  Germans^  nor  the  dangerous 
Miores  of  Britain  could  depress  their  ardour  for 
plunder  and  conquest.  The  frowning  clouds  of  winter 
darting  the  lightning's  flash  amidst  (be  howling  of  this 
midnight  storm^  sheltered  their  designs  from  the  view 
of  an  unsuspecting  foe.  But  while  we  display  a  gleam 
of  the  brightest  part  of  their  character^  let  us  not 
overlook  one  d£  the  most  horrible  traits  that  can 
degrade  the  reputation  of  a  people^  a  crime  that  castd 
the  most  odious  shade  over  every  minor  virtue^  that  of 
sacrificing  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  unfortunate 
4^ptives  who  fell  a  prey  to  their  vindictive  rage.  Had 
their  objects  been  merely  confined  to  the  acquisition 
of  territory  or  amassing  plunder  from  their  fellow 
^reatures^  we  might  have  passed  them  with  the  same 
negative  disgust  which  we  entertain  for  conquerors 
in  general;  but  when  we  are  informed  that  they 
dragged  off  the  inofiensive  part  of  the  inhabitants  into 
bondage^  and  decimated  their  captives  to  be  sacrificed 
as  victims  to  an  abominable  deity^  of  disgiisting 
^ttributes^  our  admiration  must  sink  into  abhorrence.] 
The  year  449  is  the  memorable  era  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Saxons  into  Britain  under  H^ngisl 
^  Turner's  Hist.  1.  p.  73,  76, 
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and  Horsa.  At  first  they  assisted  the  Britons  in 
expelling  the  Picts  and  Scots  from  their  territories^ 
but  when  they  had  settled  a  few  years  in  the  isle  of 
Thanet^  they  resolved  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  that 
country  which  they  came  to  defend.  While  the  two 
brothers  received  reinforcements  of  their  countrj'men^ 
to  establish  their  dominion  in  the  souths  a  powerful 
force  arrived  in  the  north  in  40  ships^  commanded  by 
Octa^  the  brother  (or  as  some  say  the  son)  of  Hengist^ 
and  Ebusa^  (or  Ebissa)  Oc(a's  son;  who  formed  a 
settlement  in  the  country  formerly  possessed  by  the 
Ottadini^  extending  from  the  Tyne  to  the  firth  of 
Forth.  That  country  having  becai  almost  depopulated^ 
the^  seem  to  have  met  with  little  opposition ;  and 
having  made  peace  with  their  neighbours  the  Picts^ 
they  retained  possession  of  the  district;  but  made  nb 
considerable  figure^  being  subject  for  a  long  course 
of  years  to  the  kingdom  of  Kent  * 

On  the  arrival  of  Ida  in  547,  the  affiiirs  of  this 
Saxon  colony  underwent  an  important  change.  He 
landed  at  Flamboroughf  with  a  host  of  Angles  in  40  ves? 
sels,  and  bending  his  course  northward  united  with  the 
Saxons^  and  became  the  first  king  of  Northumberland. 
This  kingdom  however  w^s  by -no  means  so  extensive 
as  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  afterwards  became. 
The  British  princes  possessed  the  western  coasts,  and 

*  Henry's  History  of  Brit.  Vol.  II.  p.  4, 9.  Chahners's  Caledonia, 
VqK  I.  p.  252.  Ridpath*s  Border  History,  p.  14.  f  Anciently  called 
Pi^misburoh,  which  is  the  name  of  a  city  in  )\^Qi  part  of  Denmarl^ 
from  which  the  Angles  emigrated*  See  Sammcs's  Bnt.  Ant.  p.  533L 
Camden's  Brit  p.  oil*  > 
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It  is  not  certain  that  Ida's  dominions  reached  to  the 

Humber.     He  seems  to  have  been  only  the  king  of 

Bernicia,   the  country  between  the  Tyne  and  the 

firth  of  Fortti  *    His  capital  was  Bebbanburgh,  (now 

Bambargh)  so  named  in  honour  of  his  queen  Bebba.f 

The  southern  part  of  Northumbrian  which  reached 

from  the  Tyne§  to  the  Humber,  and  of  which  York 

was  the  capital,  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Deira. 

The  history  of  the  erection  of  this  kingdom  is  some* 

what  obscure.     Bede  intimates  ||    that  it  was  peopled 

by  Angles,  and  that  their  king  was  called  Ella  ;  and 

&e  Saxon  Chronicle  states  that  this  Ella,  who  was 

the  son  of  Iffi  and,  like  the  other  Saxon  kings,  a 

descendant  of  Woden,  began  his  reign  in  560,  and 

reigned  30  years  **  As  Ida  died  in  the  preceding  year, 

having  been  slain  in  battle  by  Owen,  one  of  the 

British  chiefs  on  the  west  coasts,  with  whom  he  had 

had  frequent  wars,  some  have  called  Ella  the  successor;]: 

of  Ida,  and  king  of  all  Northumbria.    This  opinion 

is  favoured  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle;  but  by  other 

accounts  it  appears  that  while  Ella  reigned  in  Deira, 

several  sons  of  Ida  successively  occupied  the  throne 

of  Bernicia,  till  Ethelric,  the  last  of  them,  upon  the 

*  Henry's  Hist.  vol.  II.  p.  10.  Ridpath*s  Border  Hist.  p.  15. 
Sammes's  Britannia  Antiqua.  p.  533,  534.  f  Bed.  L.  III.  c.  6, 
§  The  Tees  appears  to  have  been  the  boundary  between  Deira  and 
Bernicia  at  some  periods;  and  after  the  destruction  of  Ecgfrid  and  his 
army  by  the  Picts  in  685^  the  Tweed  became  the  boundary  of  Bernicia 
oil  the  north.  Bed.  L.  III.  c.  26.  Chalmers's  Caied.  vol.  I.  p.  255, 256. 
Thje  names  Bernicia  and  Deira  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  these 
districts,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  tiie  Anglo-Saxons.  See  Turner's 
Hist,  vol  I.  p.  174.  II  lib.  II.  p.  1,  **  Yet  it  would  appear  from 
the  same  Chronicle  that  he  reigned  only  28  years.  %  Some  have  ^ve^ 
failed  him  his  son.    See  Drake's  Eboracnm^  p.  71,  73^   . 
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^eath  of  EUa  in  588^  assuixied  the  sovereignty  of 
DeiFa  also^  which  at  hk  4eatb  be  left  to  hi»  son 
Etbelfrid^  to  the  exclusion  of  Edwin  son  of  Ella.*; 
These  accpunts  agree  with  the  statement  of  Bede^  that 
Edwin  was  the  true  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Deira^  and 
Ethelfrid  to  thiit  of  Berntciaf  This  Ethelfrid,  who 
aanried  Acca  the  daughter  [of  EUa,  was  for  several 
years  king  of  allNorthumbria;  yet  his  dominions  were 
more  extensive  than  fM^puloiis.  The  north  of  England 
was  long  in  recovering  from  the  devastations  of  the 
Piots;  for  John  of  Tynemouth  relates,  that  in  the  early 
peiiods  .of  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  the  whole  country 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees  Was  one  vast  desert, 
Ihe  habitation  of  wild  beasts.$  It  is  probable  that  our 
mountainous  district  was  at  Ibat  time  equally  wild  and 
daiolate. 

Jt  was  owing  to  the  minority  of  Edwin  that  the 
king  of  Bemicia  took  possession  of  Deira;  and  per-: 
baps  the  government  of  ibe  kingdom  was  administered 
for  seme  time  in  Edwin *s  name.  At  the  death  of  his 
father  EUa,  he  could  not  be  more  than  two  or  three 
years  old;  at  least  if  Bede  be  correct  in  stating  that 
be  was  only  47  when  be  was  slain  in  633.  [|  Upon 
the  accession  of  Etbelfrid,  (A.  D.  593)  the  life  of  the 
young  prince  being  in  danger  from  his  machinations, 
be  fled,  or  rather  was  conveyed  by  his  friends,  to  some 
safe  retreat.  For  a  time  he  found  an  asylum  in  the 
dominions  of  Cadvan,  one  of  the  British  princes,  by 

*  Ridpatfk's  HUt  p.  16.  Henry's  Hist  toI.  II.  p,  10.  f  Li^- 
lit.  c  1.  §  See  Gibboa's  Peel,  an^  Fall,  vol.  Ill/ p.  62^  (4^ 
Edition)     II  Qed.  Lib.  II.  c.  ^, 
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tirhomhe  was  educatefl;*  he  afterwards  enjoyed  the 
prbteciion  of  Ceorl^  king  of  Mercia^  who  gave  him 
bis  daughter  Qaenburga  in  marriage/  by  whom  he 
bad  two  sons  ;f  and  at  last  he  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Redwald^  king  of  ithe  East  Angles.  Here 
Ae  esmky  of  Ethelfrid,  which  pursued  him  froitf 
place  to  plaee^  bad  i\ear]y  proved  fatal  to  him. 
Redwaldj  dreading  the  power  of  Ethelfrid  and  moved 
by  his  promises^  was  on  the  point  of  delivering  upr 
bis  guest ;  but^  prompted  by  his  noble-minded  queen^ 
be  afterwards  adopted  the  more  honourable  resolution 
of  re-instating  him  in  the  throne  of  his  fiiUier.  March- 
ing suddenly  with  a  strong  force  against  Ethelfrid^ 
he  defeated  and  slew  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Idle^ 
tbough  with  the  loss  of  his  own  son  Reiner;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  victory^  which  was  gained  in  617, 
Edwin  ascended  the  throne  of  Northumbrian  the  sons 
of  Ethelfrid  having  fled  into  Scotland.$ 

Edwin^  educated  in  the  school  of  adversity^ 
proved  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  Northum- 
brian princes;  and^  after  the  death  of  Redwald^  he 
was  regarded  as  the  chief  sovereign  in  the  Saxon 
Hdptarchy.  He  was  beloved  by  his  subjects^  among 
ivhom  he  admiftistered  justice  and  diffused  happiness; 
and  dreaded  by  \m  enemies^  who  felt  the  power  of  hie 
oinquering  arm.  His  dominions  reached  to  the 
western  sea^  and  several  of  the  neighbouring  states 
w^re  cpmp^U^d  to  pay^him  homage.^* 

*  Turner's  Hist  vol.  1.  p.  272.   t  Bed.  lib.  II.  c,  14.    §  IWd. 
c.  12,  lib.  HI.  c.  1.    **  lib.  II.  c.  5,  16. 
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But  greatness  is  ever  the  butt  of  envy;  and 
Edwin's  glory  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  neigh- 
bouring princes^  and  prompted  them  to  plot  his 
destruction.  Cwichelm^  kin^  of  the  West  Saxons^ 
basely  hired  ah  assassin  to  cut  him  ofi ;  and  the  attempt 
would  have  succeeded^  had  not  Lilla^  one  of  Edwin's 
courtiers,  generously  interposed  his  body  to  receive 
the  blow,  thus  sacrificing  his  own  life  fox  the  pre- 
servation of  his  sovereign.*  In  the  same  year  (626) 
a  more  successful  enemy  began  to  make  his  appearance 
in  the  person  of  Penda  king  of  Mercia,  the  scourge 
of  the  Saxon  princes.  After  some  bloody  wars  with 
the  kings  of  East  Anglia  and  Wessex,  he  turned  his 
arms  against  Edwin ;  and  having  united  his  forces 
with  those  of  Cadwallon,  a  British  prince,  fought 
with  the  Northumbrians  at  Hethfield,  (supposed  to  be 
Hatfield  in  Yorkshire)  where  Edwin  and  his  son 
Osfrid  and  the  greater  part  of  his  army  were  unfor- 
tunately slain.  His  queen  Ethelburga  (his  second 
wife)  fled  with  her  family  to  the  court  of  her  brother 
Eadbald  king  of  Kent;  and  Northumbria  was 
dreadfully  ravaged  by  the  conqueroi's.f 

Upon  the  death  of  Edwin,  A.  D.  633,  Osric,  the 
son  of  his  uncle  Elfric,  took  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Deira;  while  Eanfrid,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ethelfrid, 
returning  from  Scotland,    was  placed   on  that  of 

*  Bed.  Lib.  II.  c.  9.  f  Saxon  Chron.  Bed.  lib.  II.  c.  20.  An 
acconnt  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Northumberland  in  the 
reign  of  Edwin,  will  be  given  in  Book  II. 
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Bernicia:  but  both  tfiese  princes  were  slain  next  year 
by  the  fierce  Cadwallon,  and  Northurabria  was  wasted 
more  crndly  than  before.* 

j^A  temporary  deliverer  of  his  country  arose  in 
Oswald,  another  son  of  Etheifrid,  and  nephew  of 
Edwin  by  his  sister  Acca,  This  young  warrior, 
roused  by  the  groaning  sufferings  of  his  oppressed 
country,  and  the  recent  murder  of  his  brother  Eanfrid 
by  the  ruffian  hands  of  Cadwallon^f  nobly  resolved  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  destroyer.  The  banks  of 
the  Deniseburn,  near  Hexham,  became  the  goal  of  this 
barbarous  hero's  career:  Oswald  with  a  small  but 
pliant  band  attacked  the  very  superior  forces  of  the 
British  king  and  completely  overthrew  them.  There 
the  enthraller  of  Lloegyr,  the  fierce  affliction  of  his 
foes,  the  prosperous  lion  fell.$  The  death  of  Cad- 
wallon  was  followed  by  the  dedine  of  the  power  of 
the  Cambro-Britons  in  Northumbria,  which  was 
again  united  into  one  kingdom.  The  victory  of 
Oswald  was  marked  with  humanity ;  every  action  of 
his  is  represented  in  the  fairest  light;  but  we  must 
recollect  that  the  historians  of  his  conduct  were 
extremely  partial.  His  liberality  was  unbounded,  his 
piety  sincere,  and  his  knowledge  extensive.  After 
extending  his  power,  improving  the  state  of  the 
country  and  ornamenting  it  with  churches,  ||    the 

*  Bed.  lib.  III.  c  1.  f  Eanfrid  vent  to  Cadwallon  with 
Iwelve  soldiers  only,  to  sue  for  peace ;  but  the  barbarous  monster,  re* 
gardless  of  the  sacred  purpose  of  his  visit,  slew  the  unsuspecting 


Eanfrid  vithout  giving  him  m  audience.— W.     §  Turner's  Hist.  I, 
p.  888.  Bed.  lib,  HI,  c.  I.     ||  Ibid.  c.  8,  6, 
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glory  x)f  his  splendid  reign  was  clooded  in  the  end. 
The  hoary-headed  Penda,  king  of  Mercia^  cut  short 
the  number  of  his  days ;  he  fell  together  with  the 
flower  of  his  army  (A.  D.  64S)  in  an  engagement 
ifrith  the  pagan  monarch  at  Maserfield*  in  Shropshire. 
The  inhuman  Penda  mangled  the  dead  body  of  ^ 
king^  and  to  refine  upon  brutality  itself,  he  caused 
the  reeking  fragments  to  be  placed  yet  streaming 
wkh  blood  upon  the  points  of  stakes^  as  trophies  of 
his  victory .f 

The  conquering  army  ravaged  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbria  with  unrelenting  fury ;  but  the  barba* 
rous  Penda  unsuspectingly  procured  his  own  defeat. 
He  failed  in  an  attempt  to  carry  the  city  o(  Bebban- 
burh  by  storm/  and  in  order  to  ensure  success  at 
the  secotnd  attack^  he  caused  an  immense  pile  of 
wood  to  be  raised  near  the  most  accessible  part  of  the 
walls^  intending  by  this  means  to  set  the  city  in 
flames  when  the  wind  should  prove  most  iavouraM^ 
lor  that  purpose^  and  in  the  midst  of  the  conflagration 
to  rush  with  all  his  force  upon  the  place ;  but  the 
iiand  of  providence  had  determined  against  him^  a 
fallacious  breeze  arose^  the  destructive  torch  was  ap- 
plied to  the  mighty  pile^  his  soldiers  flew  to  the  assault^ 
mA  just  when  the  fiery  columns  were  overtopping 
the  wajls^  the  fickle  wind  changed  in  a  moment  to 
the  opposite  point ;  the  assailants  were  enveloped  in 
an  ocean  of  smoke  and  flame ;  numbers  were  severely 

*  Sincecalled  Oswald's  tree^  and  hy  abbreriation  Oswestry  ,<--*W. 
t  Bed.  Lib.  III.  c.  9,  IS.  -  : 
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MOrched^  and  the  rest  fled  with  the  utmaiit  conster- 
nalian.  The  Northumbrians  viewed  this  deliverance 
as  an  interpositioft  of  heaven.*] 

After  the  death  of  Oswald^  Northunibria  wa» 
again  divided  into  two  kingdoms;  Oswy  his  brother 
t^ing  possesion  of  Bernicia>  vfi^  Oswin  the  soa 
of  Osric^  Edwin's  cousin^  reigned  in  Deira.  Oswiiw 
is  represented  as  a  most  amiable  prince^  and  the 
DeiraoB  were  blessed  with  his  government  for  seven 
years.  At  the  close  of  that  period  he  was  involved  in 
a  war  with  the  ambitious  Oswy^  who  sought  to  annex 
Deira  to  his  own  dominions.  The  hostile  armiea 
approached  each  other  at  a  place  not  far  from  Cat- 
terick  brid^e^  when  Oswin^  perceiving  the  inferiority 
of  his  force^  humanely  resolved  to  prevent  the  effusion 
of  bloody  by  dismissing  his  army  and  retiring  into  a 
place  of  concealment  till  better  times.  He  todi  re- 
fuge in  the  house  of  a  earl  Hunwald^  whom  he  regarded 
as  his  most  trusty  friend;  but  Hunwald  had  tho 
baseness  to  betray  him  to  Oswy^  by  wlKise  orders  he 
was  cruelly  murdered  at  Yedingham ;  where,  to  atone 
for  his  crime,  Oswy  afterwards  erected  a  monastery  .f 

*  Bed.  L.  III.  c.  16.  It  is  Dot  certain,  however;  whether  this  event 
took  {dace  immediately  after  the  death  of  Oswald^  or  daring  some  otheit 
of  Penda's  inroads  into  Northumherland. 

t  Ibid.  lib.  III.  c.  14.  "This  wus  done/'  says  Bede^  'Mnthe 
ninth  year  of  At^  reign;''  which  may  denote  either  the  reign  of 
Oswin,  or  that  of  Oswy,  though  the  Saxon  version  understands  it  of 
the  latter.  Either  the  seven  years  of  Oswin's  reign  must  mean  the 
seven  years  of  his  prosperity,  which  sense  is  consistent  with  the 
words  of  Bede  in  the  above  chapter;  or  we  must  suppose  that  Oswin 
lived  more  than  a  year  alter  he  had  ceased  te  reign.  Some  to  remove 
the  difficulty^  allege  that  Oswin  began  his  rmgn  tu>o  years  later  tha«. 
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But  the  murderer  did  not  enjoy  in  qaietness  tli€ 
fruits  of  his  cruelty ;  for  it  appears  that  the  Deirans, 
detesting  his  crime^  made  Ethelwald  the  son  of 
Oswald  their  king.  We  find  that  in  his  reign  a  con* 
wderable  part  of  this  district  must  have  heet^  little 
better  than  a  wilderness ;  for  when  through  his  mu- 
nificence the  monastery  of  Lestingham  was  founded 
by  Cedd^  the  places  all  around  appeared  more  like 
the  dens  of  robbers  or  of  wild  beasts  than  the  habita- 
tions of  man.^ 

To  confirm  himself  in  the  possession  of  hi»  throne 
against  the  attempts  of  Oswy^  Ethelwald  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  bloody  Penda  king  of  Mercia^ 
who  from  time  to  time  had  renewed  his  ravages  in 
Bernicia;  and  who^  having  strengthened  himself  by  a 
further  alliance  with  Ethelhere^  king  of  the  East 
Angles^  resolved^  though  he  was  now  eighty  years 
old^  to  undertdce  an  expedition  for  the  overthrow  of 
Oswy's  kingdom.  [Oswy  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
appease  the  ambitious  Penda^  he  even  offered  him  his 
royal  ornaments  and  other  presents  of  great  value ; 
but  finding  these  acts  of  humiliation  of  no  avails  the 
sword  was  the  only  alternative  left  him.  Oswy^  accom- 
panied by'  his  son  Alchfrid^  with  a  force  said  to  be 
only  one  thirtieth  of  the  combined  armies  under  the 

Oswy  ;  but  Bede  tells  us  that  Oswin  reigned  in  Deira  in  tie  begtn^ 
Thing  of  Oswy's  reign.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  places  the  death  of 
Oswin  in  651^  corresponding  with  the  ninth  year  of  Oswy's  reign. 

*  Elegit  sibi  locum  monasterii  constrnendi  in  mentibus  ardnis  ac 
remotis :  in  qui  bus  latronunr  magis  latibula  ac  lustra  feraniMi,  quam 
habitacula  fuisse  ?idebantur  hominum.    Bed.  Lib.  IIL  c  23^ 
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eokminand  of  Penda  and  his  allres  attacked^  this  mighty 
host  and  overthrew  them  with  great  slaughter.  The 
hoary  veteran  Penda^  together  with  the  flower  of  his 
army^  perished  in  the  engagement^  and  the  fligtit  of 
his  troops  was  rendered  more  destructive  by  an 
extraordinary  overflow  of  the  river  Air^  which  de« 
Toured  more  than  the  sword.  Thus  fell  the  destroyer 
of  mankind  in  the  year  6B&,  a  just  example  to 
ambitious  heroes.*] 

The  victory  of  Oswy  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
part  whidi  Ethelwald  acted  on  the  day  of  battle ;  for 
that  prince^  justly  dreading  that  Penda  if  victorious 
would  take  possession  of  Deira  as  well  as  Bernicia; 
withdrew  with  his  forces  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action^  to  await  the  issue;  a  circumstance  which 
greatly  discouraged  the  Mercians^  and  contributed 
much  to  their  defeat.  What  became  of  Ethelwald 
after  the  engagement  is  not  certainly  known.  Some 
think  that  he  retained  possession  of  Deira  till  his 
death  which  took  place  in  a  few  years  after;  but  as 
the  monastery  of  Streaneshalh^  which  Oswy  founded 
about  two  years  from  the  date  of  this  victory^  was  in 
Deira^  and  as  Mercia  which  lay  beyond  Deira  was 
for  some  years  subject  to  Oswy^  it  would  seem  that 
Ethelwald  either  resigned  his  kingdom  entirely  to 
Oswy,  or  contented  himself  with  a  part  of  it.f  At 
any  rate  we  know  that  in  the  year  664,  when  the 

*  Bed.  Lib.  III.  c.  24.  The  place  in  which  this  battle  was 
fonght  is  called  Winwidfield^  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated 
near  where  the  present  town  of  Leeds  stands. — ^W.  f  Bed.  Lib.  lU. 
c.  24. 
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fl^ijod  of  Streanieshalh  was  held,  Alcbfrid  the  sott  of 
Oswy  was  his  partner  in  the  kingdom  of  Northam- 
bria  ;*  and  it  appears  from  the  part  vhtch  Alcfafrkl 
took  in  procuring  a  bishop  for  York  immediately 
after,  and  in  founding  the  monastery  of  Ripon  some 
years  before^  that  Deira  was  his  province,  while  his 
&ther  retained  possession  of  Bernicia.f  Yet  we  hsn^e 
good  reason  to  believe^  that  Oswy  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years  of  his  life  reigned  alone^  and  it  19 
certain  that  at  his  death  he  was  not  succeeded  by 
Alchfrid,  but  by  Ecgfrid  another  of  his  sons.^ 

Historians  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  tate  of 
Alchfrid.  It  is  generally  thought  that  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  he  was  deposed  by  a  faction  of 
the  nobles^  as  being  illegitimate,  and  the  crown  given^ 
I0  Ecgfrid  the  son  of  queen  Eanfleda;  and  that> 
baring  retired  into  Ireland,  he  occupied  himself  in 
the  pursuits  of  literature,  till  in  consequence  of  Ecg- 
frtd's  death  he  was  recalled  to  the  throne.  This  idea 
is  countenanced  by  some  passages  in  Malmesbury.  K 
But  upon  a  close  examination  of  the  subject,  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  that  Aldfrid  the  successor  of  Ecgfrid 
was  another  son  of  Oswy,  and  not  the  Alchfrid  who 
was  Oswy's  colleague,  and  who  seems  to  have 
died  before  his  father.  The  name  of  Oswy*s  eldest 
s<m,  though  very  similar  to  that  of  the  prince  who 

*  Bed.  L.  III.  c.  25.  f  Ibid.  c.  28, 25.  L.  V.  c.  20.  Ridpath  aBote 
0efra  to  Oswy  and  Bernicia  to  Alchfrid.  Border  Hist.  p.  22.  This 
is  not  the  only  instance  of  inattention  in  that  author.  He  oiake& 
Eanfleda,  Edwin's  daughter,  the  wife  of  Oswald;  tliongh  it  is  well 
known  that  she  was  Oswy's  wife.  §  Bed.  lib.  IV.  c.  3,  5.  ||  Turner 
V.  I.  p.  298,  304. 
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tsacceeded  Ecgfrid^  is  quite  distinct  from  it.  The 
former  occurs  in  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  nine 
times^  and  the  latter  ten  times^  and  in  every  instance 
the  distinction  is  preserved ;  which  is  particularly 
elmervable  in  that  chapter  which  contains  the  life  of 
Wilfrid^  where  both  are  mentioned.*  Aldfrid  mar* 
ned  Cutbburga^  sister  of  Ina  king  of  Wessex^  and 
seems  to  have  had  another  wife  after  she  deserted  him^f 
but  the  wife  of  Alchfrid  was  Cyniburga^  daughter  of 
Penda  king  of  Mercia^  whose  son  Peada  married 
Alchfleda  the  sister  of  Alchfrid.$  From  the  date  of 
this  last  marriage^  which  was  subsequent  ti^  that  oi 
Alchfrid^  it  is  obvious  that  Eanfleda  could  not  be  the 
fliother  of  Alchfrid  and  Alchfleda^  for  the  latter  was 
married  in  653^  the  11th  year  of  Oswy's  reign^  and 
Oswy's  marriage  with  Eanfleda  did  not  take  phce 
before  his  accession  to  the  throne.  |]      But  when  it  is 

*  L.  V.  e.  20.  The  former  is  always  called  Alchfridus  (and  in  two 
iBstaBces  Alhfridus)  in  the  Latin,  and  Ealhfrith  in  the  Saxon  version; 
the  latter  is  always  named  Ald^dus  (and  in  one  instance  Alfridos) 
ia  the  Latin^  and  EMfrith  (in  one  place  Aldfrith)  in  the  Saxon, 
and  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  Ealdferth.  The  name  of  Alfred  the  Great 
is  distinct  from  hoth,  heing  Alfredus  in  the  Latin^  and  Mlfred  in  the 
Saxon.  It  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Saxons  to  find  two  brothers, 
or  two  sisters,  having  nearly  the  same  9ame.  In  the  family  of  Oswy 
himself  there  ^as  an  Alhfleda  (or  EalhJUed)  and  an  Elfleda  (or 
■Mliimd)  as  well  as  aa  Alchfrid  and  an  Aldfrid.  The  name  Mlfred,  or 
Mlfrith  denotes  All  peace:  Ealdfrith  Higm&en  Lasting  peace,  or 
jFhc  peace  of  former  times, — literally  Old  peace.  The  meaning  of 
Ealhfrith  is  bo  doubt  distinct  from  both,  though  I  cannot  explain  tiie 
distinction.  Eald  and  Ealh  frequently  occur  in  the  composition  of 
Saxon  names;  but  they  are  by  no  means  used  indiscriminately* 
From  some  passages,  even  in  Malmesbury,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Aldfrid,  (or  Alfrid  as  he  calls  him)  who  was  so  hostile  to  Wilfrid, 
was  not  the  Alchfrid  who  had  Wilfrid  for  his  preceptor.— See  Wilkins's 
Concilia  V.  I.  p.  65,  67.  f  Saxon  Chron.— Malmesb.  §  Bei 
L*  III.  c  21.     II  Ibid.  c.  15. 
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considered  that  Alchfrid  and  Atchfleda  were  so  honour* 
ably  married,  that  they  lived  at  the  court  of  Oswy 
after  his  marriage  with  Eanfleda,  and  that  Oswy  made 
Alchfrid  his  colleague  in  the  throne  while  he  had  sons 
by  that  queen,  it  appears  far  more  probable  that  they 
were  children  by  a  former  wife,  than  that  they  were 
illegitimate.  That  this  Alchfrid  died  before  his  father 
may  be  inferred  from  Bede's  account  of  the  death  of 
Oswy,  where,  without  taking  any  notice  of  Alchfrid^ 
he  informs  us  that  ''  he  left  his  son  Ecfrid  the  heir  of 
his  kingdom."*  We  also  find  from  another  passage 
in  Bede,  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  our 
modern  historians,  that  this  Alchfrid  rebelled  against 
)iis  fiither  ;f  and  it  is  probable,  from  a  tradition  which 
will  be  mentioned  presently,  that  he  perished  in  this 
rebellion,  and  that  this  district  was  the  scene  of  the 
unnatural  conflict.  This  event  appears  to  have 
occurred  previous  to  the  year  66S;  for  some  transac- 
tions related  by  the  same  author,  respecting  bjshops 
Theodore,  Wilfrid,  and  Ceadda^  imply  that  before 
that  year  Oswy  had  resumed  the  sovereignty  of  all 
Northumbrian 

It  is  not  unlikely  tliat  Aldfrid  might  be  the 
illegitimate  offspring  of  Oswy ;  for  he  seems  to  have 
lived  in  retirement  till  his  elevation  to  the  throne; 
and  when  Bede  first  introduces  him  to  our  notice,  he 

*  Ecfiidum  filium  regni  hgeredein  reliquil.  L.  IV.  c.  5.  f  L.  III. 
e.  14.  Where  it  is  stated  that  Oswy  had  a  troubloas  reign;  "  Impug* 
natas  videlicet  a  pagano  rege  Penda,    ■  ■  et  a  Jilio  quoque  suo 

Alhfrido.'\     §  L.  III.  c.  1.  &c. 
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•peaks  with  some*  hesitation  of  his  relation  to  Ec^rid 
and  Oswy.* 

£Ecgfrid  succeeded  his  father  in  670^  and  reigned 
.fifteen  years  over  all  Northumbrian  which  henceforth 
formed  but  one  kingdom.  He  was  an  ambitious  and 
restless  prince^  and  his  reign  was  disastrous  both  to 
his  neighbours  and  to  his  own  subjects  He  van- 
quished the  Picts  with  such  dreadful  slaughter  that 
two  rivers  are  said  to  have  been  so  filled  up  with  the 
icarcases  of  the  slain^  that  Ecgfrid  marched  his  army 
over  the  dead  corpses  dryshod.  He  invaded  Lincoln- 
shire about  the  year  679^  but  was  repulsed  by  Ethelred 
,  king  of  Mercia^  to  whom  that  province  belonged^  in 
a  bloody  engagement  on  the  Trent^  in  which  Elfwine 
the  brother  of  Ecgfrid  was  slain. f  Nevertheless  this 
disaster  did  not  prevent  him  from  invading  Ireland^ 
in  684^  and  carrying  desobition  through  the  verdant 
fields  of  Erin.  In  the  year  after  his  Irish  expedition 
he  again  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Picts^  A.  D. 
685^  but  he  was  decoyed  by  these  wary  people  into 
the  strait  of  Drumnechtan^  where  he  perished  with 
the  greatest  part  of  his  army;$  not  like  the  great 
Leonidas^  in  defence  of  his  country^  but  in  the  flagi* 
.tious  attempt  to  jsubjugate  and  enslave  another.]] 

*  Successit  autem  Ecgfrido  in  regt^um  Aldfrid,  yir  in  scrmtnris 
Joctissimus^  qui  firater  ejus  et  filius  OsiHFini  regis  esse  dtceoaMr, 
Jib.  IV.  c.  2.6. — Had  Bede  meant  to  refer  to  inrhat  he  himself  had 
formerly  said^  he  would  doubtless  have  used  a  difierent  phrase.*^t 
£nd  that  an  ancient  chronicle  speaks  expressly  of  Alchfrid  and  Aldfri4 
as  two  sons  ofOswy;  calling  the  one  Alfrid  and  tiie  other  Elffid; 
"  Alfridus  et  Enridus  filii  Oswii  regis  Northumbrorum«'^  Lei.  CoJie^t* 
J.  f.  9U.    t  Bed.  Lib.  IV.  c.  2L    §  Ibid.  c.  9Q. 
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Ecgfrid  dying  without  iwue/  his  brother  Aldfri^ 
vfho  had  retireid  into  Ireland^  was  recalled  to  occupy 
the  vacant  throne!    At  his  accession  the  limits  of 
Northumbria  were  much  contracted^  the  Picts  Imving^ 
inconsequence  of  their  victory^  taken  possession  of 
the  country  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Forth,  white 
the  Britons  made  some  encroachments  on  the  west. 
Aldfrid^  however^  made  no  attempt  to  extend  his 
kingdom  to  its  former  boundaries,  either  because  he 
found  his  force  incompetent  to  the  task^  or  because 
he  felt  no  inclination  to  the  work  of  blood.    His  long 
retirement  in  Ireland  was  honourably  devoted  to  the 
rpuj^suits  of  literature  and  the  study  of  the  scriptures ; 
and>  after  his  elevation  to  the  throne^  he  became  the 
,  patron  of  men  of  piety  and  learning,  and  was  himself 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  that 
age.f     Such  a  prince  would  prefer  the  glory  of 
diffusing  knowledge^  goodness^  and  happiness  among 
his  subjects^  to  that  spurious  renown  which  is  the 
offspring  of  misery^  and  which  riots  in  slaughter. 

*  His  queen  Etheldritb,  it  is  said,  persisted  in  remaining  a 
virgin^  though  she  lived  with  him  twelve  years;  at  the  end  of  wMch 
period  she  parted  from  him  and  became  the  abbess  of  Ely.  Bed. 
Lib.  IV.  €.19  — It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  Cuthburga^  the 
wife  of  his  brother  and  successor  Aldfrid,  also  deserted  her  royal 
consort  to  embrace  the  monastic  life^  and  founded  the  monastery  of 
Winbum  in  Dorsetshire;  and  that  Cyniburga  (or  Kyniburga)  the 
wife  of  Aichfrid  their  elder  brother,  in  like  manner  laid  aside  the 
crown  for  the  "veil,  becoming  the  founder  and  first  abbess  of  a  monas-^ 
•  tery.  in  Huntingdonshire,  called  from  her  Kyneburg-ceaater,  and 
afiei%ards  Caster.  This  last  queen,  however,  appears  to  have  been  a 
widow  at  the  time  of  her  retirement.  Chron.  Sax.  sub  an.  718.  Lei. 
Coll.  I.  p.  48,  82.  Dugd.  Monast.  I.  p.  63,  64,  65.  ^e  also  Britannia 
Sancta.  V.  II.  p.  108,  109.  V.  I.  p.  156,  157,  where  Alchfrid  and 
Aldfrid  are  clearly  distinguished,  f  Bed  lib.  IV.  c.  26.  V.  c^  13, 
16.    Turner's  Hist  V.  I.  p.  304. 
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Tradition  has  reported^  that  thi^  peacefal  reign 

of  the  learned  Aldfrid  ended  in  hlood ;  and  that  this 

district  was  the  scene  of  the  conflict  in  which  he 

received  his  mortal  wound.    On  a  hill  close  by  the 

fMhge  of  Ebberston^  on  the  north  side^  there  are 

some  vestiges  of  a  cave^  now  almost  filled  up,  over 

which  was  once  placed,  (as  some  old  people  now  living 

can  recollect)  a  stone,  and  afterwards  a  boiard,  with 

an  inscription  to  the  following  purport:   '^Alfrid, 

king  of  Northumberland,  was  wounded  in  a  bloody 

battle  nigh  this  place,  and  was  hid  in  a  cave;  and 

from  thence  he  was  removed  to  Little  Driffield,  where 

he  died/'*     The  battle,  it  is  said,  was  fought  partly 

on  the  heights,  and  partly  in  a  plain  on  the  west  side 

of  the  village,  now  called  the  Moody  field. 

That  Aldfrid  died  at  Driffield  (19  Cal.  Jan.  705) 
is  stated  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  at  least  in  some 
copies  of  it;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Little  Driffield;  as  appears 
from  the  following  inscription  now  on  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel  of  that  church : 

Within  this  Chancel  lyes  the  Body  of  AiFREn 
King  of  Northumberland,  who  departed 

*  About  20  yards  north  of  the  cave  stands  a  grotto  of  u  circular 
form,  constructed  of  rude  stones,  and  arched  or  clos^  in.  at.  the  top.. 
It  is  about '3  yards  diameter  within,  and  4  yards  high  in  the  centre: 
the  entrance  &ces  the  south,  and  a  dwarf  wall  surrounds  the  biulding  at 
the  distance  of  2  yards.  Sir  Charles  Hotham  who  erected  this  grpt^ 
to  tiie  memory  of  Alfrid,  about  the  year  1790,  intended  to  haYe 
placed  a  stone  with  a  suitable  inscription  in  the  wall  of  the  building 
within;  and  to  have  decorated  the  outside  with  ivy  and  other  shrubs^, 
but  de^Ui  prevented  the  completion  of  his  plan. 

■f3 
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THIS  Life  Jan^-  Iftra,*  Anko  Domini  705,  ill 

TfiB  XXtH  YEAR  OF  HIS  RtilGN. 

Statutum  est  ontnUms  semel  mori.f 
This  inscription  seems  to  corroborate  the  Ebber^ 
Uton  tradition ;  yet  that  tradition  cannot  apply  to  thia 
Aldfrid ;  for  not  only  does  Bede  who  mentions  his 
death,  and  who  was  himself  then  living,  give  no  hint 
of  his  having  perished  by  the  sword ;  but  we  have  the 

*  The  sathor  of  this  inscription  must  have  been  unaequaioted 
"With  the  Roman  mode  of  reckoning  the  days  of  the  month:  for  1^ 
Calend,  Januar.  1f06,  is  not  the  idth  of  January,  705,  but  corres- 
ponds iviththe  14th  of  December,  704/ 

f  **Itis  appointed  for  ^l  men  once  to  die,*' 

The  following  strange  story  is  given  in  Cooke's  Topography 
of  Yorkshire^  (p.  353)  a  work  which  is  shamefully  incorrect: 

'*  In  1784  the  Society  of  Antiquarians,  having  had  undoubted 
information  that  the  remains  of  king  Alfred  the  Great,  who  died  in  the. 
year  901,  were  deposited  in  the  parish  church  of  Little  Driffield, 
aeputed  two  of  that  learned  body  (accompanied  by  some  other  gentle- 
men), to  take  up  and  examine  the  same.  Accordingly,  on  Tuesday  the 
20th  of  September,  1784,  the  above  gentlemen,  with  proper  assistants, 
entered  the  church  for  that  purpose,  to  be  directed  to  the  identical  spot 
by  a  secret  history.  After  diggwg  some  time  they  found  a  stone  coffin, 
and,  on  openilig  the  same,  discovered  the  entire  skeleton  of  that  great 
and  pious  prince,  together  with  most  pa^of  his  steel  armour,  theremain- 
der  of  which  had  probably  been  corroded  by  rust  and  length  of  time. 
Afler  satisfying  their  curiosity,  the  coffin  was  closed,  as  well  as  the" 
grave,  that  every  thing  m*ight  remain  in  the  same  state  as  when  found. 
In  the  history  above  alluded  to,  it  appears,  that  king  Alfred,  being 
wounded  in  th6  battle  of  Stanford  Bnggs,  returned  to  Driffield,  where 
he  languished  of  his  wounds  20  days,  and  then  expired,  and  was  in« 
terred  in  the  parish  church  thereof  During  his  sickness  he  chartered 
four  fairs,  whteh  are  now  annually  held." 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  inquire  how  Alfred  the  Great  came  to> 
be  buried  in  Northnmblia,  which  during  his  reign  was  possessed  by 
the  Danes,  or  how  he  could  be  wounded  in  a  battle  that  was  fought 
150  years  afler  his  death!  It  is  well  known  that  that  Alfred  died  a 
natural  death,  and  was  interred  at  Winchester.  This  ridiculous  story 
took  its  rise  fVom  a  search  that  was  made  for  the  remains  of  Aldfrid, 
in  1T84,  by  some  gentlemen  of  Great  Driffield,  which  is  aboat  a  mile 
from  Little  Driffield.    This  search^  of  which  a  particular  account  is 
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ftlpress  testimony  of  Witliaiti  of  Malmesbury,  ietnd  of 
Eddius  in  his  life  of  Wilfrid^  that  Aldfrid  died  through 
the  effect  of  a  painful  disease,  which  was  regarded  as 
a  punishment  inflicted  by  Providence  for  his  severity 
to  that  samt ;  and  they  state  that  his  sister  iGlfleda^ 
abbess  of  Streneshalh,  who  visited  him  in  his  sickness^ 

given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaiine  for  November,  1785,  and  in 
Gough's  Camden  (V.  IIL  p.  71);  ended  in  disappointment;  but  some 
persons,  desirons  of  amusing  themselves  and  the  pnblic  at  the  expenss 
of  truth,  inserted  this  romantic  narrative  in  the  Newspapers  or  that 
time,  from  ivhence  it  was  copied  (with  some  corrections)  into  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January,  1786,  and  afterwards  found  its 
way  into  other  works. 

In  1807,  when  the  church  of  Little  Driffield  was  taken  dowa 
and  rebuilt,  the  present  minister,  the  Rev.  Richard  AUen,  by  whoB 
I  have  been  favoured  with  these  particulars,  made  another  frnitless 
search  for  the  remains  of  Aldirid.  He  found,  however,  when  the 
walls  were  taken  down,  that  what  constituted  the  whole  of  the  church, 
had  formerly  been  only  the  middle  aisle,  and  that  the  chancel  had 
und^l^jae  a  similar  contraction;  and  that  consequently  if  Aldfrid  was 
interred  near  the  north  wall,  upon  which  the  inscription  was  formerly 
painted,  hifl^remains  must  now  be  in  the  church  yard.  When,  or  by 
whom,  the  inscription  was  first  placed  in  the  church  is  not  known;, 
but  it  has  been  twice  renewed  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  has 
undergone  various  modifications. 

It  appears  froryi  the  following  extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr. 
Stnkeley,  (dated  July  13,  1740),  which  I  find  in  Reliquiae  Galean« 
(HESS),  that  thercf  was  formerly  a  tomb-stone  to  the  memory  ^ 
Aldfrid: 

''  I  parted  with  you  at  Godmunham  with  much  concern.  After 
I  overcame  my  grief,  I  pushed  for  Driffield,  and  arrived  there  by  8 
at  night.  The  church  there  is  very  ancient :  in  it  is  a  basso  relievo 
of  Paulinns.  Next  morning  I  walked  in  pilgrimage  to  visit  my  patron's 
tomb  at  little  Driffield.  'Tis  in  the  quire,  ali^ut  knee  high,  seeni' 
ingly  of  iliat  antiquity ;  but  I  suspect  they  have  laid  a  new  blue  stone 
over  it  Here  reooses  the  great  king  Alkfiid,  who  lived  in  our  castle 
(at  Stanford),  and  built  the  church  formerly  before  my  door,  and  I 
believe  founded  the  university  there.  However  he  brought  Christi- 
anity into  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  gave  his  chaplain  Wilfrid  the 
ground  on  which  he  founded  our  St  Leonards.'* 

I  need  scarcely  remark  that  Dr.  Stukeley  considers  Aldfrid  aB4 
Alchfrid  as  the  same  uidividuaL 
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declared  in  the  Council  of  Nidd^  that  her  brother 
Aldfrid  io  his  last  illness^  vowed  that  if  he  should 
];ecovei\  he  would  restore  Wilfrid  to  his  digRity  and 
poMessioqs.*  If  the  tradition  has  any  foundation  in 
fact^  it  must  relate  to  the  death  of  his  brother  Alch- 
frid^  who  rebelled  against  his  father^  and  most  probably 
came  to  an  untimely  end.  This  hilly  district^  so  near 
Uie  limits  between  Deira  and  Bernicia^  is  very  likely 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  contest :  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark^  that  the  entrenchments  on  Scamridge^ 
near  Ebberston^  have  from  time  immemorial  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Oswy's  Dikes^  probably  because 
Oswy's  army  encamped  there^  before  engaging  with 
die  forces  of  his  rebellious  son.  Even  the  last  part  of 
tide  tradition  might  be  true  of  Alchfrid;  for  if  Drif- 
field Was  frequently  the  residence  of  the  Northumbrian 
kings^  as  some  have  stated^  the  remains  of  more^than 
one  of  Ihem  might  be  there  deposited. 

[Upon  the  death  of  Aldfrid,  who  reigned  19years, 
his  son  Osred^  a  child  about  eight  years  of  age^  suc< 
ceeded  to  the  crown ;  but  Eadulf  stepped  in  between 
the  infant  and  the  tempting  prize^  and  seized  it  for 
himself.  The  young  king  fled  accompanied  by 
Berectfrid  his  guardian  and  friend,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  strong  fortress  of  Bebbanburh;  and  the 
majority  of  the  nation  declaring  in  his  favour^  th6 
usurper  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  Osred  re- 
ipstated  in  his  dominions.  Little  is  related  of  him  in 
the  history  of  those  times :  all  that  we  can  find  is,  that 
*  *  Wilkins's  Concil.  V.  I.  p.  67,  68,  69. 
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he  was  slain  at  the  lake  Windamere^  in  the  19th  yeta 
of  his  age,  and  that  Genred  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal  ascended  the  tottering  throne^  which  he  held  only 
for  the  space  of  two  years^  and  was  then  removed  to 
his  last  mansion — the  grave^  A,  D.  718.*  Osric,  the 
second  son  of  Aldfrid^  next  appeared  upon  the  turbuir 
lent  stage  of  power;  and  after  the  changing  scenes  of 
blood  which  succeeded  each  other,  without  advantage 
tohis  country,  or  honour  to  his  memory,  he  died  in 
the  year  729 ;  and  had  for  his  successor  Ceolwnlph 
the  brother  of  Cenred,  who,  in  737,  exchanged  the 
bloodstained  diadem  for  the  religious  tonsure.  It  wa9 
to  this  prince  that  the  enlightened  Bede  inscribed 
his  ecclesiastical  history,  which  was  completed  about 
the  second  year  of  Ceolwulph's  reign, f 

Eadbert,  the  next  possessor  of  the  crown,  was  a 
prince  of  eminent  talents,  and  great  military  repu- 
tation :  he  gained  several  important  advantages  over 
the  Britons ;  but  the  allurements  of  a  monastery  were 
irresistible  inducements  for  him  to  forsake  a  tem{^oral 
crown,  in  hopes  of  securing  a  crown  of  more  per- 
manent value.  He  retired  into  a  convent  in  York 
about  the  year  758.§  A  rapid  alternation  of  usurpers^ 
kings,  rebels,  murderers,  and  robbers  now  wasted 
the  agitated  regions  of  Northumbria  without  intermis- 

*  Sax.  ChroB.  Bed.  Lib.  V.  c.  19.  53.  Turner's  Hist.  Vol.  I. 
p.  312,  314.  t  Bed.  lib.  V.  c.  24.  Simeon  Dtfneim.  Hist.  Ecd^ 
Dun*  c.  13^  16. — The  Saxon  Chronicle  places  the  accession  of 
Ceolwnlph  in  731,  and  his  resignation  in  739.  §  Turner's  Hi«t 
Vol.  I.  p.  326.  Continnniion  of  the  Epitome  of  Bede.  Simeon  Duo. 
c.  18. 
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tton.  Osul]^  had  the  temerity  to  assume  the  crown 
which  his  father  had  resigned ;  but  the  year  of  his 
accession  proved  also  that  of  his  dissolution :  tie 
suffered  by  the  hands  of  the  most  execrable  of  all 
enemies — ^his  own  treacherous  domestics.  Ethelwold, 
sirnaihed  MoU^  upon  the  death  of  Osulph^  immediately 
took  possession  of  the  throne ;  but  his  claims  appear 
to  have  been  those  of  usurpation.  A  prince  of  the 
name  of  Oswin  opposed  htm  as  being  the  lawful  heir; 
a  desperate  battle  ensued  at.Eldun^  near  Melrose  in 
Scotland^  between  the  forces  of  these  rival  warriors^ 
^hich  is  said  to  have  lasted,  three  days^  in  which 
JOswin  was  slain^  and  his  army  vanquished.  Ethelwold 
^id  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory^  being 
obliged  to  resign  the  crown  into  the  hands  of  Alered 
<or  Alered)  the  son  of  Osulph.*  Alered  enjoyed  the 
tinsel  of  royalty  until  the  year  774 ;  if  it  be  proper  to 
^i  a  life  of  treasons^  pbts,  and  domestic  murders^ 
enjoyments  He  was  deserted  by  his  family  and  nobles^ 
in  the  time  of  Easter  feistival^  and  obliged  to  seek  his 
safety  by  a  precipitate  flight  from  York.  He  first 
retired  to  Bamborough^  and  thence,  accompanied  by 
a  few,  to  Cynoth  the  Pictish  king.  Ethelred  the  son 
cf  Moll,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of 
Alered  was  placed  on  the  throne.  In  ^re  third  year 
of  his  reign  he  basely  procured  the  death  of  two  of 
bis  generals  by  the  instrumentality  of  two  others  ;f 
»nd  ip  the  very  next  year  these  men  who  had  been 

*  Ridpath's  Hist  p.  35.     Henry'g  Hist  Vol.  11.  p.  39, 
t  Turner's  Qist  Vol.  I.  p.  39Q, 
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tte  vile  acton  of  thkr  tragic  scene^  tamed  their 
ruffian  hands  against  himself^  and  with  their  forces 
expelled  him  from  the  kingdoms  Alfwold  the^  son  o£ 
Osiriph^  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown^  succeeded 
him.  Alfwold  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  rectitude 
and  piety ;  but  these  virtues  were  in  little  atimatioa 
amongst  the  Northumbrians  of  this  age.  He  fell 
another  victim  to  treachery  in  the  year  788^  by  the 
arts  of  Siganone  of  his  nobles.  Osred  the  nephew 
ef  Alfwdd^  and  son  of  Al^red^  had  the  misfortune  to 
accept  the  crown  from  the  assassins  of  his  uncle;  but 
in^e  year  following  he  was  made  the  mark  of  their 
ridicule;  they  seized  him  in  his  palace^  and  having 
fihaved  him  as  a  monk^  forced  him  into  a  monastery 
at  York.  The  sanguinary  £thelred  was  recalled 
from  exile^  to  revisit  and  take  possession  of  the  Acd- 
thma.  Osred  made  his  escape  to  the  Isle  of  Man  for  , 
safety^  but  was  induced  to  leave  his  retreat  by  the 
oaths  and  entreaties  of  a  part  of  his  former  nobility. 
As  soon  as  a  favourable  moment  appeared^  these 
'Proteases  of  human  nature  betrayed  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  brutal  Ethelred ;  and  he  was  barbarously 
murdered  at  Aynburg  in  the  year  798.*  Elf  and 
Elwiti  the  sons  of  Alfwold  were  also  dragged  from 
their  sanctuary  in  York  and  slain.  Ethelred  in  order 
t6:  secure  his  possession  in  the  firmest  manner^ 
Contracted  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Elfleda  the 
daughter  of  Ofia  king  of  Mercia;  but  all  these 
precautions  were  of  no  avail :  duke  Wada^  a  Saxon 

*  Bfdpath's  Hist  p.  36. 
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thief  of  great  power^  who  i^esided  at  Mulgrave  tasiU, 
headed  an  army  of  conspirators^  fell  upon  the  inbit* 
man  Ettielred,  and  slew  hioi  in  the  year  794.  Such 
Was  the  anarchy  and  barbarism  which  prevailed  at 
this  period^  that^  according  to  William  of  Malmes- 
fcury^  nobody  had  the  courage  to  accept  of  the  North- 
umbrian crown  the  advancement  to  it  appearing  in 
Bo  many  instances  to  lead  to  certain  destruction. 
However  it  appears  that  Osbald  was  destined  to  ei\joy 
the  ghostly  shadow  of  kingly  power  for  twenty -seven 
days^  when  he  was  deposed ;  but  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  evade  the  death-hunters  of  Northumbrian 
by  escaping  into  the  monastery  of  Lindisfarn^  and 
from  thence  to  the  Pictisfa  court.  Eardulf  a  nobl^man^ 
who  had  been  left  weltering  in  his  blood  at.  the  gates 
of  a  monastery  by  the  murderous  Ethelredy  but 
through  the  care  of  the  monks  had  been  restored  to 
iiealth^  was  now  recalled  from  these  sacred  abodes^ 
to  wield  the  sceptre^  or  perhaps  more  properly 
speaking  the  poniard.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reigo^ 
£ardulf  had  to  contend  with  the  forces  of  Wada  and 
his  confederates^  but  he  vanquished  them  in  a  great 
battle  fought  near  Whalley^  in  Lancashire^^  apd 
Wada  was»  forced  to  seek  shelter  at  Mulgrave  where 
he  died.f  In  order  to  secure  his  crown  stiU  further, 
Bardulf  caused  Alchmund  the  son  of  Alered  to  be  pot 
to  deaths  that  the  last  bud  of  the  ancient  Northuxn*- 
brian  kings  might  be  totally  annihilated.     Eardulf 

*  Chariton  enropeotwly  states  tiiis  place  to  be  in  Lincolnshire: 
perhaps  it  was  an  error  of  the  press. — W,  f  Camden's  Brit  Vol.  III. 
p.  18,  129.  Tttruer's  Hist.  Vol.  I.  p.  338,  329.  Ridpath's  Hist 
p.  36,  37. 
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foVnd  a  potent  enemy  in  Kenulf  king  of  M ercia :  this 
prince  had  protected  several  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Northumbrian  king;  war  appeared  inevitable^  an 
army  was  raised  on  either  side ;  but  a  reconciliation 
was  effected  by  the  interposition  of  the  prelates  and 
liobles  of  each  kingdom.*  In  the  3'ear  806  Eardulf 
was  banished  the  kingdom^  arid  Alfwold  is  mentioned 
as  a  fleeting  monarch  for  the  two  following  years^ 
when  the  crown  devolved  upon  Eanred  the  son  of 
Efirdulf.  In  his  reign  an  attack  was  aimed  at  North* 
umbria  by  Egbert  the  powerful  king  of  the  West 
Saxons^  (A.  D.  827)  but  Eanred  evaded  the  Uow  by 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Egbert.f  This 
circumstance  seems  to  have  obtained  htm  the  peace* 
able  possession  of  Northumbria  till  the  year  841^  at 
which  time  he  appears  to  have  had  the  novel  conso* 
lation  of  dying  a  natural  death.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  government  by  his  «on  Ethelred^  who  was 
skin  by  Osbert  in  850^  and  this  usurper  ascended  thc> 
throne.f 

We  have  now  passed  through  a^dismal  period  <X 
Northumbrian  history;  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
nations  for  varied  and  multiplied  atrocities.    Anew 

*  Ridpath  p.  37.  f  Mr.  Turner  in  his  very  elegant  history  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  Vol.  I.  p.  QQ7,  has  completely  refuted  the  gene- 
pMf  received  opinion;  that  Egbert  was  acknowledged  king  of  aU 
England.  Athelstan  was  undoubtedly  the  first  monarch  that  could 
with  any  degree  of  propriety  assume  that  title.~W.  §  Sim  Doii. 
llist  p.  £.  c.  20.-— It  would  appear  fipom  Matth.  Westm.  that  Id 
844,  iSthelred  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  a  faction,  and  one 
R^owald  pi|t  in  his  place;  but  die  latter  being  slain  not  long  after  by 
a  party  of  Danes  who  had  made  a  descent  on  the  coast,  Ethebed  WM 
r«i^red. 
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era  is  beftxre  us^  hut  we  are  sorry  to  olwerve  ii6 
V  prospect  equally  dreary  to  the  afflicted  inhat^mtSj 
and  disgraceM  to  maakkid.  The  Northmen^  at 
Danes^  a  more  barfaaroos  race^  if  possible^  than  even 
Ihe  Salmon  pirates^  suddenly  made  their  appearance^ 
to  contest  the  palm  of  empire  with  the  AnglorSaxiMM 
In  Britain. 

It  was  a  hw  or  custom  amongst  the  northern 
nations^  that  only  one  of  the  male  children  should  be 
selected  to  remain  at  home  to  inherit  the  government 
and  property  of  his  for^thers^  the  r^t  were  exiled 
to  the  ocean^  in  quest  of  a  fortane  to  be  derived  bom 
rapqicity^  or  obtained  by  the  sword-  All  ipen  of  royal 
4escent^  who  assumed  piracy  aaa  profession^  enjoyed 
the  name  of  sea-kings.*  Without  a  yard  of  tmrritorid 
^  property^  wiCbout  any  visible  nation  or  even  a  single 
town>  with  no  wealth  but  their  ships^  no  force  bat 
Aetrcrews^  and  no  hope  but  from  their  sword^  the 
sea-kings  swarmed  upon  the  boisterous  ocean^  y  isited 
like  the  fiends  of  vengeance  every  district  they  eoald 
ifipproaf^/  and  maintained  a  fearful  empire  oii  that 
cfement^  whose  impartial  terrors^  seem  to  mode  the 
attempt  of  converting  it  into  kingdoms.f  They 
plundered  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  earth  of  itf 
productions^  and  then  retired  into  their  frosty  abodes 
to  enjoy,  or  rather  to  devour,  t|ie  fruits  of  a  danger? 
ous  campaign. 

These  fierce  barbarians  seem  to  have  maintained 
%  stUified  equality  amongst  themselves;  every ^9|^f 

^  Turner  11.  p.  40.        f  Ibid.  p.  38^  3g, 
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drtiink  from  the  same  vessel^  without  regard  either  to 
raak  or  power ;  to  eitcel  in  personal  accomplishmenl 
was  to  exhibit  the  most  refined  spectea  of  ferocity; 
and  iiijfiothing  was  their  character  for  cruelty  more 
conspicaoua  than  in  their  savage  exultation  over  theif 
miserable  captives.  They  tore  the  helpless  infani 
from  its  mother's  breast^  and  tossed  'it  from  oii« 
ruffian  to  another^  that  they  might  practise  their 
dexterity  by  catdiing  the  shrieking  innocent  upon 
the  point  of  their  spears.  This  was  one  of  their 
amusements^-a  pastime  well  calculated  to  enure  them 
to  scenes  of  cruelty^  umdiecked  by  the  dictates  of 
humanity.* 

It  was  a  custom  amongst  the  ancient  warriors  to 
set  up  a  dismal  shout  when  they  rushed  into  battle^ 
The  modern  Russians  and  the  different  tribes  of 
American  Indians  continue  the  same  horrid  yell.  Birt 
the  Danes  seem  to  have  excelled  even  in  this  speciet 
of  brutality :  they  imitated  as  much  as  possible  thi 
howling  of  maddened  wolves^  gnawed  their  shields^ 
and  exhibited  the  most  peifect  images  of  frantic 
liorror,f 

The  first  attempt  made  by  the  Danes  upon  thf 
shores  of  Nortbiimbria  was  in  the  year  793^  whea 
they  plundered  the  monastery  of  Lindisfarn^  slew  a 
great  number  of  the  monks^  and  carried  several  of 
the  rest  away  captives.  Six  years  previous  to  tliis 
time^  they  had  begun  their  destructive  career  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island^  where  they  slew  thf 

'  ♦  Turner  II.  p.  47,  48.    f  |Wd.  p.  48^  49^ 
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Gerefa  of  the  place^  upon  his  going  oat  to  interrogate 
then  concerning  their  business.*  In  794^  the  abbey 
of  Jarrow  underwent  the  same  fate  as  that  of 
Lindisfarn  had  done  the  preceding  year;  but  the 
overstretched  arm  of  ambitious  avarice  generally 
enfeebles  its  own  might.  The  Danes  spread  over  the 
country  in  sanguine  expectations  of  securing  a 
considerable  booty ;  but  they  were  attacked  by  the 
inhabitants  who  slew  several  of  them^  one  of  whom 
was  a  chief;  and  of  those  who  returned  to  their  ships 
nij^mbers  perished  in  a  storm.  This  disaster  seems  to 
have  greatly  subdued  the  ardour  of  these  demons  of 
the  north  for  a  length  of  time.f  ]} 

In  the  reign  of  Osbert  the  Danes  invaded  the  north 
of  England  with  an  immense  force^  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Inguar^  Hubba^  Halfdene^  and  several  other 
kings  and  chiefs.  The  occasion  of  this  formidable 
attack  has  been  variously  represented.  Some  have 
ascribed  it  to  the  resentment  of  Bruern  Bocard^  a 
nobleman  who  guarded  the  coasts^  whose  beautiful 
lady  had  been  ravished  by  Osbert;  and  who^  in  re- 
venge for  this  injury,  not  only  procured  the  expulsion 
of  the  adulterer  from  the  southern  part  of  Northum- 
brian where  Ella  was  advanced  to. the  throne  in  his 
^tead^  but  resolved  tocompleat  the  work  of  vengeance 

*  Ibid.  I.  p.  341.    Sax.  CJiroD.  ad  An.  787.    f  Ridpath  p.  37. 
nep  Vol.  11.  p.  63.  Sim.  Dunelm.  c.  20. — Charlton  in  his  History 
of  Whitby  (p.  41.)  tells  us  that  the  plnnderers  fell  in  with  Ethelred 


Turnep  Vol.  II.  p.  63.  Sim.  Dunelm.  c.  20. — Charlton  in  his  History 
of  Whitby  (p.  41.)  tells  us  that  the  plnnderers  fell  in  with  Ethelred 
king  of  Northumberland^  who  routed  them  with  the  assistance  of  the 


king  of  Mercia:  but  this  statement  appears  to  be  unsupported,  and^  as 
ikr  as  regards  the  king  of  Mercia,  it  is  even  inconsistent  with  the 
history  of  that  period. — N.  B.  Thus  far  Mr,  Winter  had  proce€(i€4 
in  the  General  Histortf. 
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by  inviting  the  Danes  to  assist  him  in  accomplishing 
Osbert's  ruin.  Others,  with  more  probability,  attribute 
this  invasion^  to  the  revenge  of  the  Danes  themselves^ 
for  the  death^of  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  the  father  of  Inguar, 
Hubba,  and  Halfdene,  who  having  been  thrown  on 
the  Northumbrian  coast  with  a  small  force,  waft 
attacked  and  taken  prisoner  by  Ella,  who  caused  him 
to  perish  in  a  dungeon  among  venomous  snakes.* 

But  whatever  might  be  the  causes  of  this  inva* 
«ion,  it  was  conducted  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  ensure 
its  success,  against  a  kingdom  already  weakened  by 
intestine  broils,  and  wholly  unprepared  for  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy.  Five  years  had  nearly  elapsed 
since  Ella  had  been  set  up  in  opposition  to  Osbert; 
and  the  power  of  these  two  rival  princes  had  been  so 
equally  balanced,  that  while  the  former  maintained 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Deira,  he  could  not  expel 
the  latter  from  the  possession  of  Bernicia.f    Such 

^  A  northera  poem  entitled^  The  Quida^  or  Death  Song  of 
R AON  Aft  LooBROo,  is.  still  extant;  and  exhibits  a  lively  picture  of 
the  barbarous  heroism  of  that  age.-^Some  of  our  English  Anualisti 
have  transferred  the  scene  of  Ragnar's  death  to  East  Anglia;  but  the 
accounts  of  the  Icelandic  writers  appear  more  worthy  of  credit. — See 
Turner's  Hist.  Vol.11,  p.  116,  117.  f  Rapin,  whom  Drake  and 
Charlton  have  followed/ assigns  Bernicia  to  Ella,  and  Deira  to  Osbert; 
but  I  find  that  tiie  lands  which  Osbert  is  charged  with  taking  from  the 
church  of  lindisfiBum  are  situated  in  Bernicia,  while  those  which  EHa 
seized  belong  to  Deira.' Sim.  Dun.  c.  21.-^Tothis  I  may  add,  that  m 
lin  ancient  record,  which  gives  an  account  of  Ella's  adultery  with  the 
wife  of  iErnulf  Seafar,  a  rich  merchant  of  York,  he  is  expressly 
called  rex  JDeirorum;  and  is  said  to  have  then  resided  within  a  few 
miles  of  York.  Lei.  Coll.  II.  p.  367. — ^This  circumstance  tends  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  story  of  Bruern  Bocard ;  for  if  the  Danes  came 
is  avenge  his  quarrel  with  Osbert,  they  ought  not  to  ha^  e ,  invaded 
Deira  but  Bernicia.,  
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was  thl^  state  of  Nortbumbarland  when  the  Danish 
armada,  compoBed  of  various  warlike  bands^  all  equally 
eager  for  plunder  and  for  bloody  prepared  to  oyer*- 
.whelm  it.  Having  spent  a  part  of  the  \Vinter  in  East 
Aiiglia^  where  they  first  landed^  and  where  they  ob« 
tained  a  supply  of  horses^  the  enemy  crossed  the 
Humber  in  great  force;  and  advancing  rapidly 
towards  York^  took  possession  of  that  capital^  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  lay  waste  the  province  with 
fire  and  sword.  The  tide  of  desolation  rolled  north- 
ward to  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  filling  every  place 
with  slaughter  and  rapine^  sparing  neither  age  npr 
sex^  and  converting  the  country  into  a  desert^  and 
the  towns  and  villages  into  heaps  of  ruins.  The 
churches  and  monasteries  were  peculiarly  the  objects 
of  pagan  fury;  and  this  district  being  involved  in 
the  common  ruin^  Streneshalh  with  its  venerable 
abbey  became  a  prey  to  the  flames.* 

Osbert  and  Ella  saw  when  it  was  too  late  the 
fatal  effects  of  their  civil  discord^  and^  through  th'e 
interference  of  their  nobles,  they  at  last  agreed  to 

*  Chron.  Sax.  Sim.  Dunelm.  c.  21.  Leiandi  Collect.  III.  p. 
39. — Charlton  (p.  42)  has  made  the  neighbourhood  of  SlreneshsUh  the 
first  landing  place  of  the  Danes  in  this  expedition^  marking  out 
Dunsley  Bay  as  the  pladb  inhere  the  division  of  Hubha  disembarked^ 
and  assigning  Peak  to  that  of  his  brother  Inguar.  I  can  find  nothing  to 
sopport  his  fanciful  narrative^  except  the  existence  of  a  Eavenhill  at 
each  place;  trhich  name  he  supposes  to  have  arisen  from  the  planting 
of  the  Danish  standard,  the  Raven,  on  Eminences  near  the  shore. 
It  is  more  probable  that  both  places  have  derived  their  name  from 
living  ravens.  At  any  rate,  we  are  sure  that  the  Danes  on  this  occa- 
fiioQ  did  Qot  Jand  in  this  neighbourhoodj  but  penetrated  into  the 
Northumbrian  kingdom  from  the  south. 


foi^t  their  qiiftritl%  mni  uniAe  Aetr  £of«M  dgamftik 
the  eomtnoB  entony.  The  Danes  had  retired  to  Ymk 
with  their  booty.  Tfaiiher  the  two  khigi>  fvith  eight 
earhi>  advanced  to  afttadi  them.  A  dreulful  conflid; 
tbok  pbee  at  York^  parfly  withoni:  tfte  mnSiM,  and 
par%  in  the  BttcetEi;  a  part  of  the  Sazsan  tfoopa 
baVittg  forced  their  vtay  into  the  to«rn.  For  a  long 
time  the  issue  mur  doabtfnl;  biit  at  kst  the  Saxeisi 
nHere  overpowdred^  and'Oabert  and  Bih  both  perished, 
wnA  the  greater  part  of  their  array.  The  loelanitte 
Md  other  northern  historiana  nefarte  that  SUa  was  piil 
to  a  cruel  deaths  in  retengefor  the  death  of  Ragnat 
Iiodbityg  * 

TIm  caidstrophe,  wUcfa  occurred  in  the  spi-ingf 
a  867,  was  firial  to  the  kingdom  of  Norithnmbria» 
which  ndrer  again  recovered  its  independence  as  « 
a  Saaon  state ;  for  wiieni  it  had  cdntinned  some  yean 
under  the  doniniDn  of  Ae  Danes^  it  submitted,  Ifto 
IhereittofEi^iiniA,  tdthe>kUigs  of  Wessm, 

After  tlie  bat^e  <tf  York,  thie^  Danes  asramed  the 
eotei^igntf  of  aM  Northumb^raiid.  They  appointed 
eke  E^ert  to  be  king  of  Bbrhici^  but  retained 
Deira  in  their  own  possession;  and  York,  which 
they  repaired,  became  Aetr  b^d  quarters,  from 
wliencb  they  extended  their  laiiages  into  Mercia; 
Sast  ^Anglm^  and  other  kingdoms  of  th^  Heptarchy. 
Eairt;  Ai^ia  etperienced  th^  silme  fote  as  Deira; 
Ednnind  its  king  was  slain,  the  Inhabitants  wera 

'  ^  aim. Btts^tt.*. 21.  TiM^ IL  priSd.  f  SimeMi DuneLin, 
JtaUs  iiia  KsI«iAm»  Afritti,  wUcb  Tvuer  i^eii4ers  tbe  laef  A^} 
ftol  is  ths  SoiQsa  nods  of  computation  it  is  tho  Slat  of  Ihr^irt 

M 
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almost  exterminated^  and  tbe  whole  country  wcui  kid 

waste.    Not  long  after^  Bemieia  raflTered  the  same 

cruel  devastation.    The  Northumbrians  had  expelled 

Ecgbert  and  raised  one  Ricsig  to  the  throne ;  but  in 

875^  Halfdene  one  of  the  Danish  kings  arrive^  with 

an  army  in  the  Tyne  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 

Bernicia;  and  the  same  bloody  tragedy  which  had 

been  acted  in  the  south  of  Northiimbria  was  witnessed 

in  the  north.    In  the  year  following  Ricsig  died  with 

grief  for  the  calamities  of  hie  country^  and  another 

£<^bert  was  advanced  by  the  Danes  to  the  nominal 

sovereignty.*    Northumbria  and  East  Anglia  now 

became  Danish  kingdoms^  the  lands  were  divided  by 

Halfdene  and  the  other  chiefs  among  their  followers^ 

:tlie  few  Saxons  who  survived  were  incorporated  with 

the  new  settlers;  and  when  Alfred  the  Greats  king  of 

Wessex^  recovered  the  southern  province^  from  the 

Danes  in  878,  he  left  them  in  full  possession  of  these 

two  kingdoms  which  they  had  ccdonized.    There  is 

reason  to  believe  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 

present  inhabitants  of  Norfolk^  Lincolnshire^  York* 

ahire^  Durham^  and  Northumberland^  are  sprung  from 

Danish  ancestors.f 

Which  of  the  sons  of  Ragnar  was  king  of  Deira^ 

or  whether  it  was  appropriated  to  any  one  of  them  in 

particular^  it  is  difficult  to  determine;  for  at  one  time 

we  find  Inguar  (or  Ivar)  reigning  at  York^  at  another 

time  Hubba^  and  lastly  Halfdene.    Upon  the  death 

*  SoiM  tiiink  that  the  fonner  Eegbeit  WM  restored,  f  Ghnm. 
Sax.  Sim.  Duo.  «.  21.  Timer  VeL  XL  p.  124, 211, 212,  Lei. 
CelLLp.37a 
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of  the  kist  of  these  royal  brothers  in  88S^  one  Guthred 
a  Dane^  the  son  of  Hardicnnt^  was  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Deira,  while  Ecgbert  still  reigned  in  Ber« 
nicia^  and  Guthrun  was  king  of  East  Anglia«* 

Guthred  had  a  prosperous  reign  of  14  years^ 
and.was  one  of  the  few  kings  of  Northumbria  who 
4ied  in  peace.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  upon 
his  death  the  Anglo-Danes  of  Northumbria  submitted 
to  Alfred^  as  well  as  those  who  occupied  East  Anglia 
and  part  of  Mercia  ;f  but^  though  we  learn  from  the 
fiaxon  Chronicle  and  other  authorities^  that  they  made 
some  submissions  to  that  prince  and  gave  him  host- 
agcjs^  it  is  obvious  from  the  same  authorities^  that 
their  submission  was  but  momentary^  and  that  instead 
of  becoming  the  subjects  of  Alfred^  they  were  in  a 
state  of  hostility  with  him  for  several  years^  during 
his  arduous  struggles  with  the  celebrated  Hastings. 

In  what  manner  Deira  was  governed  during  the 
seven  years  which  followed  the  death  of  Guthred  is 
not  certainly  known.  It  was  probably  possessed  by 
several  petty  kings  or  cliiefe ;  for  upon  the  death  of 
Alfred  in  901^  Ethelwald^  who  was  competitor  with 
Edward  the  elder^  being  driven  out  of  Wessex,  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  the  Northumbrian  Danes^ 

*  Sim.  Dan.  c.  28.  Chron.  Sax.  Turner  II.  p.  212.-«£owil9 
is  also  menUoned  as  the  colleague  of  Halfdene;  and,  aeooi^iDg  to 
many  of  the  annalists/  these  kings  reigned  26  years  in  NoMriunbria^ 
and  at  last  perished  in  a  great  battle  fought  at  Wodnesfield,  or  Wilmes* 
ii9rd,  vrith  the  forces  of  Edward  tiie  elder  about  the  year  910.  Lei, 
Coll.  I.  p.  214,  218.  II.  p.  219,  399.— It  is  yery  difficult  to  asoer-* 
tain  the  true  history  of  this  period,  the  accounts  which  the  monkisli 
writers  hav^  giyen  us  being  so  confused  and  contradictory,  f  Sioit 
PmL  9. 99.    LeL  Coll.  I.  p.  329,  373. 


«i»  duM  him  for  tbeir  »mrei||^,  adfandiigliutt 

aboiiie  their  kiDgB  and  cUcft.*    His  reign,  hcwner, 

was.  of  short  oontimnraoe;  for  hairiiig  inyadad  the 

dominiou  of  Edinwd,  in  the  hopes  of  depoMog  hin^ 

be  leH  ki  a  fierce  engagement  with  the  nen  of  Kent 

A.  a  SOS;  md  Bohric  (or  Ethrk)  king  of  Baat 

Afigtift^  who  had  jmned  hiai  in  his  enterprizeyshared . 

in  his  irte.f    Yet  the  Anglo^Danes  were  not  coii« 

^tiered;  they  rallied  under  new  leaders^  and  gained 

Hie  victory;    so  that  Edward^    harassed  by    their 

incnvsions^  was  gtad  to  make  peace  with  them.$   Bot 

tbey  were  too  tuHmlemt  to  remain  long  in  peace.    la 

li  Bhatt  time  hostilfties  mere  renewed ;  and  though 

Edward  gained  a  victory  over^em  in  Northumbrian 

Inhere  be  laid  waste  a^  great  part  of  the  country; 

Aough  he  everealne  atioii^er  of  their  armies  at  Toten- 

haul  m  Slaff^rdshife  in  the  foUowrng  year;    and 

though  he  afterwards  gaineda  third  and  more  splendid 

tictory  at  Wodeni^eld^  (or  Wihnesford)  where  their 

two  kings  Halfilene  atid  Eowils  (or  Ecwils)  fell,  vet 

Di^y  still  withstood'  hm  power^  and  maintained  their 

independence.  |[ 

*  Saper  teges  el  duces  su<»  ipsQii  regem  et  prinisipem  stataemnt 
LeliCML  i.  p.  M4.  f  Chran.  Sax.  Ul  CM.  I.  p.  214.— Tli^ 
ehronicie  quoted  in  this  passage  of  Leland,  calls  the  Danish  prince 
vho  perished  with  Ethelirald  Egbrigki.  If  Egbert  (or  Egbright) 
contuuied  to  reign  in  Bemicia  till  tliis  tine,  which  seems  very  doubtfiil, 
lie  may  have  accompanied  Ethelwald  in  Ais  expedition;  but  it  appears 
eeitfliia  tihat  Ethrici  the  successor  of  Guthmn,  also  fell  in  the  engage- 
nieott— See  Lei.  Coll.  L  p.  407.  §  Chron.  Saxon.  ||  Chron.  Sa«. 
LeL  Oo%  i*  p.  195,  214,  218.  II.  p.  2l9.**-SeTefalof  the  andenl 
cliroliicl^  sMite,  a»  was  observed  in  a  former  note^  that  these  two 
kings  were  the  Inoftbers  of  Ingoar  and  Hubha,  and  had  reigned  in 
Northumbria  from  the  time  when  it  was  coloniasd  by  the  Danes:  bu| 
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Who  inreve  the  n»t  possessors  of  the  Norihuin« 
briftii  throne,  it  is  diffictilt  to  ftsceiliaia.  In  the  clesf 
of  Edivaid's  reign  it  was  oceapied  by  Reginald^  or 
Reingwttld^  the  son  of  Guthfred  a  Danish  king* 
This  Ghsthfped  was  perhaps  a  different  person  fron 
Giithred  formerly  mentioned ;  bat  the  immediate  pre- 
deeessor  of  ileginaid  was  SiHiric*  the  son  of  Inguar^ 
wte  having  slaiQ  his  brother  Nigd^  or  Niel^  incarred 
the  general  odittin  of  Iris  subjects;  when  Reginald, 
taking  advantage  of  their  disaffection^  obtained  pos« 
session  of  York^  aMi  of  the  kingdom.  His  claim  to 
Hie  crown  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  as  valid  a« 
that  of  Sithric;  for  the  latter  had  taken  possession  of 
the  throne  upon  the  death  of  Gathfred,  to  'he  e&chi« 
sion  of  R^naM  his  son  and  heir.f 

It  wonld  seem  that  one  Aldred,  the  son  of  Eadnlf^ 
was  a  king  in  Northnmbria  at  the  same  time  wiih 
Regindd:  he  probably  reigned  in  Bernicia.  Both 
these  princes  were  constrained  to  pay  homage  to 
Edward,  whose  influence  extended  even  to  the  Scots, 
and  to  the  Strathclyde  Britons.§ 

this  canni^t  be  admitted  without  setting  aside  a  great  part  of  the  History 
of  Simeon  of  Durham^  and  the  accounts  of  o^er  respectable  writers^ 
9B  ftbiiloQS.  Perhaps  this  Halfdene  was  a  son  or  nephew  of  ihe  ibrmet. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Simeon's  history  of  this  period  is 
fu  from  being  correct, 

*  Called  also  Sidric,  Sitric,  Sigtryg>  &e.  f  Sitricns  ex  Danic^ 
genere  qui  successit  Guthredo.  Lei.  Coll.  I.  874. — If  this  Guthred 
>jvas  the  same  with  the  Guthred  formerlv  mentioned,  SithHcmust 
have  reigned  at  the  same  time  with  Halfdene  and  Ecwils,  and  evea^ 
Ethelwald.  §  Chron.  Sax.  Hen.  Huntingd.  lib.  V.  Chn>n.  Vriral^ 
apad  LdL  Coll.  I.  p.  194,  216*    Sim.  Dun.  c.  3L 
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Reginald  did  not  long  enjoy  the  nndistttrbed 
possession  of  the  throne ;  for  the  fickle  and  lestlesi 
Northumbrians  soon  recalled  Sithric^  and  reinstated 
bim  in  at  least  a  part  of  his  dominions.^  The  power . 
of  the  latter  was  greatly  increased  by  an  alliance  with 
Athelstan^  the  son  and  successor  of  Edward^  who 
gave  him  his  sister  Editha  in  marriage.  But  the 
happiness*  of  Sithric  was  of  short  duration^  for  before 
the  expiration  of  a  year  he  was  cut  off  by  the  hand  of 
death.  A  short  time  before  his  decease  he  put  away 
hiswife^  and  renounced  Christianity  which  he  had 
professed  at  his  marriage.  Athelstan^  enraged  at  this 
affront^  was  preparing  to  chastise  him;  and  upon 
hearing  the  news  of  his  deaths  he  advanced  with  an 
army  and  took  possession  of  his  territories.  Anlaf 
and  Godefrid^  (or  Guthfred),  the  sons  of  Sithric  by  a 
former  marriage^  fled  before  the  conqueror;  the 
former  into  Ireland^  the  latter  into  Scotland.  Athelstan 
sent  messengers  in  pursuit  of  Godefrid^  and  Constan* 
tine  king  of  Scots  was  prevailed  on  to  deliver  up  the 
fugitive;  but  he  afterwards  made  his  escape^  an4 
betook  himself  to  a  life  of  piracy.f 

Athelstan  having  seized  on  Deira^  from  whence 
Reginald  appears  to  have  retired,  (perhaps  before  the 

*  It  is  possible  that  Sithric  when  expelled  from  York  and  the 
neighbourhood,  might  still  retain  the  sovereignty  over  a  part  of  hia 
(iominions.  R^piu  supposes  him  to  have  reigned  over  Bemicia,  while 
Reginald  possessed  Deira;  but  Aidred  was  the  prince  who  then  reigned 
at  Bamburgh. — See  Ridpath's  Hist  p.  46.  If  Deira  was  divided 
1>etween  Reginald  and  Sithric,  the  latter  had  probably  the  western. 

(art  for  his  share,     f  Gul.  Malmes.  apud  Lei.  CoU.  I.  p.  140,  141  ^ 
bidem  y.  414,  415.    Ridpath  p.  46.    Turner  III.  p.  20,  9\n 
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death  of  Sithric),  Bernicia,  where  Aldred  ruled,  be- 
came an  easy  conquest ;  and  as  the  Danish  kingdom 
of  East  Anglia  had  been  previously  subdued,  England 
was  now  for  the  first  time  united  under  one  sovereign.* 
The  kingdom  of  Northumbria  had  already  at  various 
periods  been  compelled  to  pay  homage  to  the  kings  of 
Wessex;  but  it  was  only  the  homage  which  a  small 
independent  state  is  obliged  to  pay  to  its  more  pow* 
erful  neigbbours.  It  was  now  at  last  reduced  to  a 
state  of  complete  subjection  to  that  dynasty.  The 
honour  of  being  the  first  king  of  all  England  cannot 
with  propriety  be  assigned  to  Egbert  or  to  Alfred,  under 
whom  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  was  raised  to  the  first 
rank  in  the  Heptarchy ;  any  more  than  to  Edwin  or 
to  Oswy,.  under  whom  a  similar  preeminence  was 
acquired  by  Northumbria ;  but,  whatever  our  histo* 
nans  have  said  to  the  contrary,  that  honour  must  be 
assigned  to  Athelstan.  This  memorable  revolution 
took  place  about  the  year  927,  the  third  year  of 
Athelslan's  reign. + 

*  Gul.  Malmes.  apod  Lei.  Collect.  I.  p.  374.  Ibidem  p.  414. 
Ridpalh  f .  46.  Turner  III.  p.  21,  22.  f  See  this  subject  weU 
illustrated  in  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  V.  I.  p.  367, 
368,  and  Y.  III.  p.  37,  38.— To  this  learned  author,  Mr.  Winter 
and  I  have  been  greatly  indebted.  His  laborious  researches  have 
.  thrown  mueh  light  on  a  dark  portion  of  the  history  of  our  country. 
Yet  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  regret,  that  his  valuable  work  is 
written  in  a  style  so  ill  suited  to  the  dignified  simplicity  of  history. 
Heiias  imitated  the  bombast  of  Gibbon,  as  well  as  his  diligence;  or 
rather,  he  exceeds  him  in  the  one  as  much  as  in  the  other.  Sometimes 
he  arrays  the  most  serious  subjects  in  a  dress  so  &ntastic  as  to  excite 
cidicule  ;  at  other  times  the  sense  is  baried  under  masses  of  tropes,  so 
that  it  requires  a  considerable  effort  to  discover  it.  The  following 
specimen,  taken  from  his  account  of  the  fables  relating  to  the  usurper 
Aaadnus^  will  shew  that  I  am  not  misrepresenting  him :  '^  Armorica 
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But  tike  conquests  of  Athdstan  were  far  from 
Imtig  secure.  The  Northumbrians  bad  .enjoyed, 
their  independence  too  long  to  be  prepared  to  rar« 
render  it  witbout  a  struggle;  and  tbey  bore  with 
.impiitieiice  the  y<^e  that  was  imposed  on  ibem.  Aalaf^ 
the  bead  of  the  exiles^  bad  grown  very  pow^ul; 
having  acquired  a  sovereignty  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
and  over  part  of  the  Hebrides^  and  having  obtained 
m  marriage  the  daughter  of  Constantino  king  of 
Scots.  This  monarch  was  jealous  of  the  overgrown 
power  of  Athektaa ;  and  could  not  but  desire  the 
9estomtion  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom^  that  it 
might  serve  as  a  barrier  to  secure  his  own  frontiers* 
The  English  king»  aware  of  bis  hostile  dispositionSj 
resolved  to  anticipate  him ;  being  perhaps  prompted 
by  the  ambitious  desire  of  becoming  the  sovereign  of 
M  Britain.  In  the  year  934,  be  invaded  Scotland 
with  a  powerful  force,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  IM 
waste  a  great  part  of  the  country;  but  he  appears  to 

"  has  been  colonized  by  his  British  Soldiers,  and  Cornwall  has  been 
^  eiUiausted  of  its  yirgius  to  console  them :  bat  the  enamoured  spirit  of 
^  the  waters  interfered ;  some  thousands  of  the  female  adyenturers  it 
^  unreasonably  monopolized  to  itself,  and  sent  the  residoe  to  the  Picts 
*^tad  Huns  at  Cologne,  to  be  Tirtuously  mnrdered  or  conTemently 
"enslaved."  Vol.  I.  p.  87.— It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  out  tho 
meaning  of  this  passage^  had  not  the  author  gi?en  a  transhHoii  of  it  Is 
a  note,  where,  we  learn  that  it  signifies  in  plain  English,  That,  aecordiiig 
to  the  fables  alluded  to,  an  immense  number  of  the  Britons  who  f^ 
bwed  Maximus  settled  in  Armorica,  and  being  in  want  of  wives,  fseni 
fat  a  large  supply  from  Cornwall ;  but  while  the  females  were  on  their 
passage,  furious  storms  arose^  by  which  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
drowned,  and  the  remainder  were  wrecked  on  the  snores  of  the  Pictt 
and  Huns,  who  murdered  all  of  them  who  resolved  to  be  virtuous^  and 
«tfdared  the  rest — ^Tis  a  pity  that  a  work  w>  respectable  fil^outd  faava 
been  disfigured  by  an  excess  of  ornament  Historic  truth  is^  Qdf 
honoured;  but  degraded^  by  such  meretrictous  decorattons. 
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ImTe  soon  returned^  withoat  gaining  any  decistTe 
.  advantage**  IThis  insirit  could  not  fail  to  strengthen 
tte  enmity  of  Gonstantiae^  and  prompt  htm  to  esponse 
tiie  cause  of  his  son-in-law  with  greater  ardour.  A 
powerful  confederacy  was  formed^  for  the  purpose  of 
overturning  the  throne  of  Athelstan^  or  at  least  of 
Mrpesting  Northumbria  from  his  grasp.  With  this 
tiew^  an  expedition  was  planned  on  an  extensive  scalCj' 
which  must  have  been  a  considerable  time  in  corn* 
pleting.  Constantihe  and  Anlaf  headed  die  %rmament; 
and  they  were  supported  by  Ewen  king  of  Cumbria^f 
wfth  several  <>ther  petty  kings  from  Ireland^  Wides^ 
the  Scottish  isles^  and  even  from  Norway,  They 
arrived  in  the  Humber  with  an  immense  force  in  615 
ttbips^  and  soon  overpowered  the  troops  that  opposed 
ttieir  landing,  and  advanced  into  the  country  to  meet 
Athebtan.  That  prince  was  aware  of  the  approaching 
Morm^  and  had  prepared  to  face  it  with  his  wonted 
energy  and  courage.  His  army  was  numerous  and 
Well  appointed,  and  was  commanded  by*  officers  <^ 
distinguished  bravery ;  among  whom  were  his  brother 
Bdmnnd,  and  his  chancellor  Turketul;  with  Thordf 
and  £)g^,  two  sea-kiugs,  who  headed  a  band  of  aHies 
from  the  coi^nent  The  hostile  armies  met  at  a  place 

^  Chron.  Sax.  82m.  Dun.  c.  33.  Ld.  Collect  I.  374.  Chalmerses 
Cftbd.  L  386,  387.  t  CmnbHa  waa  a  small  British  kingdom^  cfNi» 
sistteg  of  part  of  the  present  Cumberland^  with  some  portion  of  the 
sooth  of  Seotland.  {t  waft  conquered  by  Edrnmid  a  fvm  ytwa  after» 
and  .giTen  by  him  to  the  king  of  Scotland.  The  small  British  lUwgdom 
of  Strathelyde«  in  the  west  of  Scotland^  continued  to  exist  aome  ^eaia 
longer;  when  ft  was  incorporated  wit)i  Scotland.  The  little  sovereigatf 
tf  udtowity,  in  the  same  qaarter.  seems  to  have  retained  its  iodgpen* 
ilcnca  for  a  longer  period.— ^See  Chalmers's  Cailed.  I.  p.  949«-3p9» 
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called  Brunanburg',  probaUy  not  far  from  the  ba^ 
of  the  Humber.  Here  was  fought  one  of  the  most  ^ 
dreadful  battles  recorded  in  EUiglish  history.  It  las(c4 
from  morning  till  night  with  various  success;  bftt 
victory  at  length  declared  fcyr  Athelstan^  chiefly 
through  the  gallant  conduct  of  Turketul^  who  p&h 
formed  prodigies  of  valour*.  The  carnage  on  both 
aides  was  horrible ;  but  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
allies^  who  lost  five  kings  and  a  number  of  princes 
and  noblesj  among  whom  was  the  warlike  son  of 
Constaiitine.  Anlaf  and  Constantine  made  good  their 
retreat  to  their  ships^  with  the  broken  remains  of  their 
numerous  army  «^ 

This  glorious  victory^  which  wi»  gained  in  :the 
year  938^  secured  to  Athelstan  the  possession  of  his 
conquests^  procured  him  the  homage  of  all  the  Britidi 
8tates>  and  exalted  his  fame  above  that  of  any  English 
monarch  who  had  preceded  him;  The  Saxon  writers 
celebrated  his  praises  in  lofty  strains^  and  the  account 
t)f  this  victory  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is  one  of  the 
songs  composed  on  the  occasion » 

But  short-lived  are  the  triumphs  of  mortals:  in 

less  than  three  years  the  glory  of  Athelstan  sunk  into 

the  grave.    The  death  of  this  great  prince  was  the 

aignal  of  revolt  to  the  discontented  Northumbrians^ 

who  immediately  asserted  their  independence^  and 

recalled  Anlaf  to  occupy  the  throne.    Reginald^  it 

*  Cfairoti.  Sax.  Sim.  Dim.  c.  33.  Lei.  Coll.  1.  p.  $15^  330, 375. 
t^umer  III.  ^3-^4.  Chalmers  I.  387,  388.— Some  of  the  annalists 
^tate  tiiat  Constantibe  iand  Anlaf  felt  in  the  engagement^  Wt  it  is 
<sbyiou»  ftom  the  best  autht>ritii»s  that  they  both  escaped. 


woitM  seem^  returned  at  l3ie  same  time;  and  so 
i  prompt  and  yigorous  were  the  exertions  of  the 
l^oHhnmbrians  linder  their  new  princes^  that  instead 
of  waiting  till  Edmund  the  successor  ot  Athelstaa 
Should  attack  tfaem^  they  marched  an  army  into  the 
heart  of  his  dominions^  and  after  gaining  two  victo* 
lies^  compiled  him  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them^ 
dfl  terms  that  were  highly  honourable  to  Anlaf;  Ed^ 
jnund  ceding  to  him  all  that  part  of  England  which 
lay  to  the  north  of  Watling  Street.*  But  as  soon  as 
Edmund  had  recovered  from  his  alarm^  and  collected 
a  sufficient  force^  he  broke  the  treaty^  retook  a  great 
part  of  the  country  which  he  had  ceded^  and  expelled 
from  Mjsrcia  those  Danes  who  were  called  the  Five 
©orghers^f  who  were  ever  ready  to  join  their  conn** 
Irymen  in  all  their  incursions  and  insurrections. 
Another  accommodation  took  place  between  Edmund 
(Eind  the  ^^Tjorlhumbrian  prinpes;  and  to  confirm  the 
peace  they  both  adopted  a  profession  of  Christianity^ 
upon  which  occasion  *  they  had  Edmund  for  their 
sponsor,^  This  peace^  however^  was  not  of  mqcb 
longar  standing  than  the  former;  for  in  two  years 
after  (A.  D.  9H,)  Anl^f  and  Reginald^  who  had 
probably  been  weakened  by  mutual  quarrels^  botli 
yielded  to  jtbo  pow^r  of  Edmunds  find  wer^  driven 

>  Lcl.  Coll.  I.  p.  376, 583.  Tnniep,  III.  p.  107>  108— Watling 
Street  was  one  of  the  great  Roqiaii  roads  whicn  traversed  Britain :  H 
extended  Irom  Richboroagh  on  the  east  coast  to  Holy  Head  on  Uw 
4re8l.  Richard  of  Cirencester,  p.  111.  f  Bo  called  from  their  po»» 
aessing  the  five  cities  of  Leicester,  Lincoki,  Nottingham,  Stamrord, 
aadDevby,    Chron.  $ax.    §  Chron.  Sax, 

If 
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^om  Northumbrian  winch  wm  agaio  yM»rpMllil«l 

with  the  rest  of  England^ 

Upon  the  death  of  Edmund,  A.  D.  946,  Norths 

umbria  was  again  in  coiunotion;  for  the  hcfie  of 

independence  excited  that  prorrince  to  revolt  from 

Edred.    At  first  the  disturbances  were  quelled^  and 

marks  of  submission  were  ex^torted;  but  in  949  the 

*  Ibidem.— Moat  historiutf  oonaidlBr  Ikis  9^imU  m  a  diArail 
peruon  from  Reffinald  (or  Reingwald)  who  reigned  at  York  in  the 
ffttter  days  ot  Edward  the  elder^  buppoaofi^  him  to  be  a  son  of  G«th* 
fredtheaon.of  Sitiuic  But  it  uHMfft  nom.  Hetity  of  Huntuigdoa 
and  other  authorities,  that  Reginald  the  son  of  Guthfred,  who  obtained 
tile  kingdom  of  I>eira»-at  the  time  when  SHbrie  slew  bis  brother  Nigef« 
in  the  reign  of  Edward»  and  who  is  mentiotied  in  the  Saxon  Chroniole 
as  one  of  the  Northumbrian  princes  who  did  homage  to  Edward,  was 
tttt  wm9  R^imKd  k^  wliom  king  Ednimd  was  apoasor  al  bis  baptisiii» 
Lei.  Coil.  I.  p.  194^  215.— Besides,  it  does  not  appear  that  Gothfred 
^hom  Athelstan  expeHed  from  the  throne  of  his  father  Sithric,  had 
either  wife  or  child;  and  if  he  could  be  supposed  old  eaoogh  to  hara 
a  son  capable  of  reigning  within  13  years  afler  his  expulsion,  it  is 
Iftely  that  npoti  betaking  himself  lo  the  lite  of  a  vikingr  (or  geo'Jdng) 
he  would  take  bis  9on  with  him. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  dispute,  whether  Aniaf  the  hero  of  Bmnan^ 
bm^>ira8  the  same  with  Anlaf  the  son  of  Sithric,  who  was  expelled 
by  Athekton  along  with  Giilhfred;  aad  whether  th^  latter  waa  tha 
same  with  the  Anlaf  who  was  expell^  by  Edmund*  According  to 
Ike  Irish  Annab,  Anlaf  who  fought  at  Bnmatilnii^  was  the  son  and 
aoccessor  of  Guthfred,  king  of  the  Pan^  in  Ireland.  Chahners's  Cal. 
I.  p.  SSS'^This  account  is  corroborated  by  one  of  our  Chronicles 
Vilich  calls  thttt  Aalaf  tb^  aoa  of  king  Gntkfred  (Lei.  Colt  I.  p.  930} ; 
yet  it  does  not  seem  reconciieable  with  other  authoriti(E;s;.aBd  it  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  the  story  related  by  William  of  Malmesbary,  that 
Mm  the  battle  of  filmaBbwgi  Anlaf  ()tti$ANEad)  Tisiled  Ae  Eoglisli 
camp  in  disg^uise,  and  was  recognised  by  a  soldier  whp  had  served 
under  him;  for  il  is  not  likely  that  any  of  Athdstan's  soldiers  had 
senred  among  the  Danes  in  Ireland.  In  regard  to  the  opinion,  that 
Aolaf  who  made  the  adyantageoas  peace  wkhJBdmand  was  not  the 
same  with  Anlaf  whom  Edmuad  afterwards  expelled,  (Turner  III. 
108,  109.)  I  would  observe,  that  though  Hovedaa  and  others  have 
recoBded  the  death  of  aa  Anlaf  in  94U  yei  many  other  authors  speaii; 
of  the  Anlaf  who  conquered  Edmund  as  |be  same  prince  whom  Edmaod 
afterwards  overcame,  and  th^  SaxoQ  Chroaide  exprtssly  caikB  Ihflr 
latter  the  son  of  Sithric 


wrAi  e^ssumed  a  more  formidable  aspect^  the  exiledi . 
Anlaf  having  returned  to  resume  the  Nortlfumhriaii 
erown.  Anlaf  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  withstand 
the  pQWer  of  £dred  j  but  having  become  unpopular 
With  his  own  sul^ects^  they  hurled  htm  from  his  throne^ 
ftud  advanced  one  Eric^  the  son  of  Harold^  to  the 
royal  dignity.  The  reign  of  Erie,  the  last  of  the 
Northumbrian  kings,  appears  to  have  been  as  short 
as  that  of  his  predecessor.  Edred  invaded  Northum« 
berland  in  954  with  a  large  force^  and  having  laid 
was^e  a  gjreat  part  of  the  country,  was  returnin|^ 
southward,  when  a  party  of  the  Northumbrians  from 
Yoik  attacked  and  cut  off  the  rear  of  his  army,  at 
Castleford.  Enraged  at  this  slaughter,  Edred  returned 
with  the  resolution  of  destroying  the  whole  province; 
but  the  inhabitants,  dreading  his  resentment,  put 
away  their  king  Eric,  slew  Amancus  the  son  of  Anlaf^ 
another  pretender  to  the  Northumbrian  throne,  an4 
made  the  most  humble  submissions  to  Edred.  It 
would  seem  that  Eric,  supported  by  a  number  of  friendt 
and  allies,  made  an  effort  to  recover  his  lost  dominion  ; 
but  fa®  perished  in  the  attempt,  and  Edred  haWn|§^ 
reduced  the  province  to  cqmplete  sut^ectton,  converted 
it  into  an  earldamy  and  appointed  one  Osmlf,  aa 
Englishman,  the  first  earl  of  Northumberland.* 

*  Lei.  Col.  I.  p.  124,  216, 375,  376,  523.  II.  185.  Turner 
III,  p.  117,  118. — ^Mr.  Toner  states,  ujjpoa  the  authority  of  $iiorr» 
and  another  northern  historian,  that  Eric  was  a  deposed  king  of  Nor* 
Way,  and  that  he  was  made  king  of  Northumberiaad  under  AtbelstaA 
in  ihe  latter  part  of  that  monarch's  reign.  1  hare  sometimes  ohse^ed 
in  that  author  a  partiality  towards  foreign  authorities.  It  seems  straogia 
Ihat  idl  our  anojgtlists  should  hare  omitted -so  importaat  a  iiB|f6li»  . 
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h  Thtis  was  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  finally 
itbolitihl?^^  after  having  subsisted  under  vartons  forms^ 
ind  with  partial  interruptions^  for  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years.  But  the  people  had  no  eai»e  to  re- 
gret the  change;  for  what  they  lost  in  consequence, 
thfey  gained  in  happiness.  So  long  as  their  country 
was  the  seat  of  regal  power,  it  presented  a  scene 
ot  disorder  and  calamity;  continuaHy  attacking  or 
attacked,  convulsed  with  civil  broils,  or  scourged 
iriih  foreign  wars.  A  sovereignty  so  small  is  easily 
ggitated,  or  overturned ;  and  a  stroke  inflicted  on  any 
fourt  soon  vibrates  through  the  whole.  Two  or  three 
generations  behoved  to  elapse,  ere  the  spirit  of  tur* 
iKilence,  engendered  by  so  many  revolutions,  could 
be  expected  to  subside;  but  when  we  have  passed 
tbrOugh  a  few  more  changes  and  calamities,  we  shall 
at  length  reach  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  era,  a  period 
a  tranquillity  and  comfort. 

Nothing  -  memorable  is  recorded  of  Osulf,  the 
irst  earl  of  Northumberland.  He  bad  for  his  suc- 
cessor, and,  as  some  say,  for  his  colleague,  one 
Osfci^b,  with  whon^  Eadulf  had  a  share  in  the  earldom  ; 
tlie  province  being  divided  iiito  two  districts  ^  The 
tille  of  earZ  w^s  not  in  that  age  a  mere  title  of  rank 
but  also  of  office.  The  earls  of  the  counties,  were 
tj^e  governors,  or  lord  lieutenants.  This  districi 
with*  most  of  the  country  which  was  formerly  called 
JhitiSL  constituted  the  earldom  of  Oslach.  Thia 
iioBIenian  was  banished  in  the  year  975,  about  th^ 
^  ♦  Uh  CoM.  I.  p.  126.    Tnrner  HI.  p.  178.    Ridpath  p.  ^ 


time  of  Bdgi^r's  deatli.  He  was  probably  a  man  of 
Worthy  for  the  Saxon  Chronicle  bewails  his  fate  in 
(ilaintive  language,  and  lam^nto  the  troubles  which 
caused  his  exile. 

The  neiKt  in  the  list  of  Northumbrian  earls  if 
Waltbeof  the  elder :  but  as  his  residence  was  at  Bam<- 
burghs  it  would  seem  that  his  government  was  limited 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  province.  His  son  Ucthred, 
i^wever^  having  distinguished  himself  in  an  engage* 
fiient  with  the  Scots^over  whom  he  gained  an  important 
victory,  was  advanced  by  king  Ethelred  to  the  earldom 
of  all  Northumbria ;  and,  as  a  farther  reward  of  hi| 
prowess,:  he  received  the  king's  daughter  Elgiva  in 
marriage.  It  was  in  the  time. of  this  earl  and  hii 
&tfier  Ay^ltfaeof,  in  the  year  lOOSy  that  Eoglaml  wa$ 
disgraced  by  the  barbarpua massacre  of  the  Danes;  4 
crinie  which  brought  signal  vengeance  on  its  perper 
trators,  in  the  miseries,  sooo  after  infli<4ed  by  thf 
Danish  invadei's,  who  obtained  for  a  tiaao  the 
$of  ereignty  of  England.  That  massacre  cannot  bf 
piv^posed.  to  have  extended  to  Northumbria,  .fiaat 
Aoglia^  aod  the  north  east  parts  of  Mercia,  where  thl^ 
^eat  mass  of  the  inhabitanta  were  of  Dahif^  eaUrne*- 
tipn ;  but  was  probably  limited  to  those  Danes  who 
had  reqendy  settled  in  the  southera  counties. 
I V  In  the  year  1013,  the  Danes,  who  had  previoudy 
ijE^fi^ted  the  Northumbrian  coasts  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  England^  arrived  in  the  Humber  in  great 
force  under  Swein  their  king,  and  encamped  at 
Gainsborough  on  the  Trent     Ucthred  and  hb  people 
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were  compelled  to  do  homage  to  this  warlike  prince, 
who  presently  got  possession  of  the  throne  of  England, 
through  the  weakness  or  treachery  of  its  defenders; 
Ethelred/well  named  the  Unready,  making  his  escape 
into  Normandy.  After  the  death  of  Swein,  North* 
umbria  was  involved  in  the  struggles  between  \m  son 
Canute  and  Edmund  Ironside  the  son  of  Ethelred ; 
and  on  one  occasion  Edmund^  ^hen  he  was  sore 
pressed  by  his  adversary,  took  refuge  with  Ucthred 
his  brother-in-law,  and  employed  his  forces  against 
^e  Danish  prince ;  bat  the  Danes  prevailing,  through 
the  perfidy  of  Edric  Streon  the  infkmous  duke  of 
Mercia^  Edmund  retired  to  the  south,  and  Ucthred 
waft  constrained  to  submit  to  the  invader ;  Und  wheft 
he  went  to'md^e  submission  to  Canute,  he  was  daki 
ky  one  Thurebrand  a  powerful  Dane^  by  the  orders, 
m*  with  the  connivance,  of  Canute,  though  the  Uttn 
bad  given  him  assurances  of«safety.* 

Canute  advanced  his  friend  Eric,  a  Norwegtan 
prince,  to  the  earldom  of  Northumberland;  but 
Mmoving  him  soon  after,  he  conferred  the  digpnity  on 
JBSadulf-Cudel,  the  brother  of  Ucthred.  This  earl  was 
aucoeeded  by  Aldred,  the  son  of  Ucthred,  who  re- 
venged  his  father'adeath  by  slaying  Thurebrand;  but 
tiie  deed  was  retaliated  by  Carl  the  son  of  Thurebrand. 
Such  deadly  feuds  subsisting  between  the  families  of 
the  nobles,   and  producing  frequent  assassinations, 

•  HovedQD  apud  Lei.  Coll.  I.  p.  125.  II.  p.  191.  Gid.  Maimer 
•Ipad  Lei.  L  p.  143.  Ridpath  p.  52, 63.— One  efthe  bloody  iwtties 
between  Canute  and.Edmnnd  has  been  plaeed  by  aome  vritersaeiff 
th^Tees.    Tuner  lU.  p.  262.  Note. 
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may  often  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  those  times ; 
bat  they  furnish  a  dismal  picture  of  the>tate  of  society^ 
and  of  the  government  under  which  they  occurred.* 
Eadalf^  the  brother  of  Aldred  was  the  next  earl. 
He  made  an  expedition  into  Wales,  where  he  com- 
mitted cruel  devastati#ns ;  but  these  deeds  of  violence 
were  not  long  unpunished;  for  after  bis  return^ 
HardicAnute^  who  then  filled  the  throne,  commanded 
Siward  to  slay  him,  and  to  take  possession  of  his 
earldom.  Siward,  who  was  of  Danish  extraction, 
was  one  of  the  bravest  .of  the  Northumbrian  earls. 
He  was  of  gigantic  stature,  and  great  military  talents, 
and  was  in  high  favour  with  king  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor; by  whose  orders  he  went  with  a  powerful 
army  into  Scotland,  to  assist  Macduff  and  his  associates 
in  destroying  the  celebrated  tyrant  Macbeth,  and 
placing  Malcolm  on  the  Scottish  throne.  The  expedi- 
tion was  crowned  with  complete  success,  but  is  said 
to  h^ve  cost  Siward  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son.  He 
died  at  York  in  the  year  following,  A.  D.  1055;  arid 
it  is  noticed  as  a  proof  of  his  martial  spirit,  that  when 
he  felt  himself  dying  of  disease,  he  desired  to  be 
clothed  in  his  armour,  that  he  might  die  like  si  soldier. 
It  would  have  reflected  much  more  honour  on  his 
memory,  had  he  been  then  humbling  himself  at  the 
footstool  of  his  Creator,  before  whose  tribunal  he  was 
about  to  appear.f 

«  Lei.  Coll.  Ubi  supra.    Turner  lil.  p.  383.      f  Lei-  Coll  h 
f.  126,  144,  196,  2«1,  379,  629.    Siip.  Don.  c.  44. 
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l^be  edrldom  of  NofthuiQberknd  wm  bestowei 
by  Edward  on  Tosti,  the  son  of  earl  Giodwiii,  9m4 
.  brother  of  Harold  who  became  kio^pof  England.  Tosti 
eiijoyed  bis  dignity  for  ten  years:  but  his  dispositions 
Were  so  cruel^  atid  his  government  so  oppressive^  thai 
k^  body  of, the  Northumbrians^  beaded  by  Gamelbeam.^ 
OloQiern,  and  other  chiefs^  whose  kindred  he  had 
tiurdered^  attacked  him  at  York^  and  slew  a  bumbet 
ii  his  adherents ;  and  he  himself  narrowly  escaped 
from  their  fttry«  Harold  waa  sent  with  an  army  to 
quell  the  revdit ;  but  the  nobles  representing  to  him 
the  cruelties  of  his  brother/,  he;  was  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  tibeir  cause :  Moreur^  the  son  of  Algar  duka 
M  Mercta,  whom  they  had  chosen  to  be  their  earl» 
Was  therefore.Goefirmed  in  his  dignity ;  and  the  bloody 
Tosti  retired  into  Flandisnij  to  his  father-in-law  eafl 
fiaMwin.f 

t/poii:  the  death  of  Edward,  in  the  beginning  of 
thf  year  106^3  when  Harold  ascended  the  English 
throne^  bts.brotfier  Tosti,  resoLved  to  make  an  effort 
(o  supplant  him,  or  at  lea^st  to  rec^vef  the  earldom  ci 
Nortbitmberknd.  Having  collected  an  armament  in 
Flaaders,  he  sailed  for  ibe  English  shores;  and  afttt 

*  Harold  himself  was  well  aware  of  his  brother^  savage  cKsposi- 
tiaiis ;  for  ou  ocoasioa  of  a  ^sorel  between  Uiem  about  Uie  tivie  wkm 
Tosti  assisted  him  in  plundering  Wales^  he  repaired  to  his  brother's 
luMMe  al  Heroford^  where  the  domestics  were  preparing  an^  entertam* 
ment  for  the  king,  and  haying  slain  them  all>  he  cut  them  in  fdeoas,  aad 
put  th^r  mangled  limbs  into  the  vessels  of  liquor  provided  for  the- 
entertainment  Ridpath  p.  57.  Drake's  Eboracum*  p  82. — It  is 
diffioall  to  believe  ^t  even  Tosli  conld  be  capable  of  such  monsiioos 
brutality,  f  Hovedun.  apud  Lei.  €oll.  I.  p.  127,  IW.  Gol.  MtJmei* 
Ibidem  p.  144,  145.— p.  529.    Ridpath  p.  66,  57. 
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plundering  some  parts  of  the  coasts  attempted  to  get 
a  footing  in  Lincolnshire^  to  collect  his  friends.  But 
pari  Morcar;  with  his  brother  Edwin^  earl  of  Mercia^ 
hastened  to  oppose  htm ;  tnd  Tosti,  being  defeated^ 
fled  into  Scotland.  Soon  after^  he  joined  Harald 
JBarfagar^  (or  Hardrada)  king  of  Norway^  who  also 
aimed  at  th^  crown  of  England ;  and  their  combined 
forces  having  assembled  in  the  Tyne^  sailed  to  Scar- 
borough which  they  plundered  and  burnt^  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  the  Humben  In  the  first  engage- 
ment^ Edwin  and  Morcar  were  defeated^  und  took 
refuge  in  YoA ;  but  Harold  having  arrived  with  a 
large  army  four  days  after^  a  second  and  more  dreadfid 
conflict  took  place  at  Stamford  bridge,  iiear  York, 
where  Tosti  and  the  king  of  Norway  fell,  with  the 
greafter  part  of  their  troops.  This  signal  victory 
confirmed  Morcar  for  a  time  in  the  earldom  of  North* 
nmbria ;  but  it  was  of  small  value  to  Haro)^,  who 
periiAied  twenty  days  afleTj  Oct.  14,  1066,  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Hastings,  where  WiRiam  d^ke  ^ 
Normandy  gained  the  crown  of  Englaiid.^^-vf  hi» 
brings  us  to  the  third  ^nd  lost  period  of  our  Qeoersi 
History. 

«  Chron.  Sax.    Ld.  Coll.  %.  p.  128,  146»  530.    11.  p.  19^. 
IKdpatth  p.  S7,  d8.    Tomer  III.  p.  966,  957>  M6---893. 
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CHAP.  III. 


JnglO'J^ortnan^  or  English  Period. 

WHEN  we  review  the  period  of  barbarism 
throngh  which  we  have  waded,  the  incessant  revolu- 
tiotas  and  tumults  which  have  been  recorded^  and  the 
frightfal  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  desolation  which 
have  been  described^  the  mind  must  feel  greatly 
relieved  in  anticipating  an  era  of  ordei:  and  repose. 
Shich  an  era  begins  to  approach^  but  it  is  not  yet 
arrived.  The  ill-fated  province  of  Northumbrian  and 
that:part  of  it  in  particular  which  is  the  more  imme^ 
jdiate  object  of  our  researches^  has  still  to  experience 
CQQCUSsions  the  most  violent^  and  desolations  the  most 
deplor^l^^j  before  it  can  enjoy  a  settled  st^te  of 
tranquillity. 

Earl  Moircar  and  his  brother  Edwin  were  in 
London  soon  after  the  brittle  of  Hastings^  and  endea- 
voured to  interest  the  Londoners  in  their  behfilf,  to 
prevent  the  crown  from  falling  into  the  bands  of  duke 
William;  but^  finding  their  efforts  ineffectual^  they' 
retired  to  their  provinces^  and  afterwards  submitted  to 
the  conqueror^  who  su^Tered  them  for  the  present  t^ 
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rdaia  their  honours!^  William  was  aware  that  their 
submissions  were  but  feigned;  and  when  he  visited 
Normandy  in  the  following  year^  he  took  them  and 
other  nobles  along  with  him^  to  secure  the  peace  of 
the  provinces  which  they  governed.  Soon  after  their 
retom/  Ekiwin  and  Morcar^  offended  at  the  insolence 
of  William  and  his  Norman  barons^  and  perceiving 
that  he  designed  to  crush  the  English  nobles^  and  to 
divide  their  honours  and  estates  among  his  retainers, 
determined  on  making  another  struggle  to  preserve 
the  liberties  of  their  country.  With  this  view^  they 
engaged  the  assistance  of  Btethin^  prince  of  North 
Wales^  Malcolm^  king  of  Scotland^  and  Sweyn^  king 
ot  Denmark ;  but  before  their  plans  were  matured, 
William  with  his  usual  promptitude  and  vigour, 
anticipated  their  hostility,  and  not  only  compelled 
them  to  renew  their  submissions,  but  con^^cated  th^ 
lands  of  several  of  their  followers,  which  he  distributed 
among  his  foreign  adventurers.  About  this  time,  A.  D. 
1068,  Edwin  and  Morcar  seem  to  have  retired  into 
Scotland,  where  prince  lildgar  Atheling  with  his 
mother  and  sisters^  and  several  of  the  English  nobility, 
also  found  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  king  Malcolm, 
who  married  Margaret,  the  eldest  sister  of  Ei^r.^ 

During  these  troubles,  Northumbria  seems  to 
have  had  several  earls  Besides  Edwin^  and  Morcar, 
we  read  of  Merther  and  Welthers,  who  are  called 

*  Gul.  Malmes.  apad  Lei.  Coll.  I.  p.  145.  MaUh.  Paris,  p.  4, 5. 
Bidpath,  p.  59,  (SO.  Hume's  Hist.  I.  p.  245,  24a  f  Edwin  was 
earl  of  Mercia,  but  he  afterwards  shared  in  his  brother's  earldom ;  as 
appears  from  Domesday,  and  from  William  of  Mftlqiesbury. 
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Mrb  <yf  the  Northumbrians.*  Morcar^  too^  m  flit 
begiiuiing  of  his  got^rnment^  gave  the  earidom  <tf  the 
country  north  of  the  Tyne  to  Osalph^  the  aim  of 
Eadttlf  a  former  earl.  William^  dissatisfied  with  this 
appointment^  removed  Osulph^  and  conferred  his 
earldom  on  Copsi  the  oncle  of  earl  Tosti.  This  Copsi 
had  considerable  property  in  Cleveland^  for  he  gafe 
vome  lands  in  Marsk^  Toccotes,  and  Gaisborongh  to 
the  church  of  St  Cathbert  atDutbam.f  But  his  honours 
wiere  of  short  duration ;  for  when  he  had  held  the 
earldom  about  five  weeks^  he  was  slain  by  Osulph, 
whom  he  had  supplanted.  The  latter  periiriied  in  the 
same  year  by  the  lance  of  a  robber ;  when  the  earldom 
was  sold  by  the  king  to  Cospatric^  the  grandsoa  of 
earl  Ucthred. 

In  the  year  1069^  king  WHIiam  gave  the  earl- 
dofhof  Morcar  to  Robert  Cumin^  a  Norman  baron^ 
Ifho  took  up  his  residence  at  Durham  with  a  force  of 
700  men  ;$  but  his  tyranny  and  cruelty  brought  upm 
trim  the  vengeance  of  the  Nortiiumbrians^  and  he  and 
%n  (followers  were  cut  off  to  a  man.  In  the  meaii 
time  the  indefatigable  brothers  Ekiwin  and  Morcar 
prepared  once  more  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of 
their  countiy.  Having  engaged  the  kings  of  Sco^nd 
and  Denmark  to  support  them^  they  firrived  in  the 
number  with  a  large  force  in  900  ships^  and  immfe- 
•diately  proceeded  for  York ;  having  with  them  fildgar 

^  Matlh.  Paris,  p.  4,  $.   t  Hoveclun.  apnd  Lei.  Coll.  I.  p.  124. 
J26.    Sim.  Bun.  c.  w.    ^  Some  accounts  saj  900.    Matth.  Parisi^ 
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Athding,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  of  England* 
Mallet  who  cominanded  the  Norman  garrison  in  the 
castle  of  York^  hearing  of  their  approach^  set  fire  ta 
some  houses  adjacent  to  the  castle^  which  he  thought 
might  be  of  service  to  the  enemy  in  attacking  it ;  but 
the  devouring  element  spreading  into  the  streets^ 
reduced  the  whole  ciiy  to  ashes:  and  the  invadera 
arriving  presently  after^  the  enraged  inhabitants 
Joined  them  in  storming  the  castle^  and  the  ^wbole  . 
garrison  to  the  number  of  above  SOOO,*  except  the 
commander  and  one  or  two  more^  was  put  to  the 
aword.  Earl  Cospatric  with  the  Northumbrians  jcMued 
in  this  revolt^  which  soon  assumed  the  most  formidable 
aspect^  and  was  the  signal  for  insurrection  in  other 
parts  of  England.f 

Enraged  at  tiie  repeated  revolts  of  the  Northum* 
lurians^  Williiam  swore  that  he  would  exterminate  them 
utterly ;  and  marching  with  a  potent  army  towards 
York^  began  to  put  his  barbarous  threats  into  execu* 
tion.  By  means  of  bribes  and  promises^  he  succeeded 
IB  detaching  from  the  revolters  their  Danish  allies^ 
commanded  by  Osbern  the  brother  of  Sweyn^  and 
Harold  and  Canute^  the  sons  of  that  monarchy  wha 
leturning  to  their  ships^  left  the  Northumbrians  to^ 
tbe  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Cospatric^  alarmed  at 
his-  danger^  made  submission  to  William ;  and  wai 
aUowed  to  retain  bis  earldom  for  a  season.  Waltheofi 
son  to  tbe  celebrated  earl  Siward^  defended  the  castle 

^  Aecording  to  some  the  number  exceeded  4000.  Lei  Coll.  I, 
p.  380.  t  Ibidem  p.  530.  II.  p.  19$.  Hume,  I.  p.  249,  25p. 
Ridpath,  p.  61.     . 
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of  York  against  the  king'a  forces  with  great  braveiy^ 
and  at  last  surrendered  upon  honourable  terms. 
Edgar  AtheKng,  with  Siward^  Merles wain^  and  other 
nobles^  again  made  their  escape  into  Scotland.  But 
while  some  of  the  combatants  submitted  to  William's 
clemency^  and  others  escaped  from  his  power^  the 
defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  province  became  the 
victims  of  his  fury.  York  was  raa^  to  the  ground 
as  a  nest  ot  rebellion^  and  its  citizens  were  destroyed 
by  fire  and  sword ;  and  the  same  bloody  tragedy  vras 
acted  tlurottghout  the  whole  country,  from  York  to 
Durham^  from  the  llumber  to  the  Tees;  with  the 
exception  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  John  of  Beverley. 
The  district  around  Whitby  must  have  felt  with  pecu- 
liar severity  the  effects  of  this  work  of  carnage  and 
desolation ;  for  William  having  heard  a  report  that 
the  Danes  were  returning  under  Canute  the  son  of 
Sweyn^  commanded  that  the  sea  coasts  should  esper 
cially  be  laid  waste,  that  the  enemy  might  find  neither 
plunder  nor  subsistence.  These  dismal  ravages  are 
described  by  the  authors  of  that  age  in  affecting  terms: 
f  A  fertile  province,  the  nursery  of  kings,  was  de- 
itroyed  by  fire,  and  rapine,  and  slaughter;  the  ground 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  GO  miles*  lay  wholly 
uncultivated;  nothing  but  the  bare  soil  appeared  for 
iminy  years.  When  the  stranger  now  views  the 
towns  that  were  once  famous,  the  towers  that  reared 
their  tops  to  heaven,  the  lands  that  smiled  with 
pastures  and  were  watered  with  streams,  he  heaves  a 

^  Equal  to  90  of  the  present  English  miles. 
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ftt^ :  and  if  any  of  th^  ancient  inhabitants  sunriTes  to 
see  the  ruined  country,  he  cannot  recognize  it.  For 
niaeyears^  a  great  ]|iart  of  the  province  was  unin*- 
habited ;  and  if  in  s6me  parts  any  inhabitants  were 
left,  they  suffered  such  a  dreadful  famine^  that  they 
w<sre  forced  to  subsist  on  the  flesh  of  horses^  dogs^tpfl 
cats,  nay,  to"  feed  even  on  human  flesh/'* 

But  the  measure  of  vengeance  appointed  for  tUs 
devoted  province  was  not  yet  full.  Another  tremai- 
doos  scourge  awaited  the  miserable  remnant  of  tite 
Northumbrians.  Scarcely  had  some  parts  of  the 
country  begun  to  recover  the  shock,  when  Malcolm 
king  of  Scotland,  who  had  come,  when  it  was  too 
kle,  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  his  brother-in- 
kw  Edgar,  entered  the  province  from  Cumberland 
which  was  a  part  of  his  dominions;  and  proceedings 
down  the  Tees,  ravaged  the  whole  country,  as  far  m 
Hardepool  on  the  one  side,  and  the  extremity  of 
Cleveland  on  the  other.  Whatever  had  escaped  the 
fury  cif  WiSiapoi  fell  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  Malcidm. 
And  though  earl  Cospatric,  who  ruled  in  the  norths 
retaliated  by  plundering  a  part  of  Cumbcirhind;  and 
then  ^nt  himself  up  in  his  fortress  of  Bamburgfai 
this  only  inflamed  the  rage  of  Malcdm  who  laid 
waite  the  north  district,  as  he  had  done  the  soath» 
and  dirried  into  captivity  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
wham  he  did  not  destroy;  insomueh  that  fw  some 

^  Gd.  Malmes.  apud  Lei.  CoU.  I  p.  146.  Ibidem,  p.  380, 
SaO.  U.  p.  IM,  197.  SuD.  Dutu  c.  GO.  Hame,  L  p.  351,  SM. 
Dqike'n  Elon  p.  90,  91. 
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ftan  b/Hbt,  there  was  scarcely  a  finnily  in  Scotknd 
Hrhlch  had  not  an  English  slave.* 

6ach  dire  calamities^  repeatedly  inflicted  on  this 
iH<-fated  province^  present  a  melancholy  picture  of 
baman  depmvity.  The  heart  sickens  at  the  view  of 
ttiese  scenes  of  wretchedness ;  it  seems  strange  Ihat 
Inan  can  be  so  harbarous  to  man.  Yet  it  is  some 
consoktton  to  reflect^  that  this  is  the  last  disaster  of 
the  kind  which  we  are  called  td  record  The  history 
of  the  district  will  still  occasionally  exhibit  commotions^ 
trduUes^  and  partial  devastations^  hot  we  shall  no 
more  find  it  depi^nlated  and  rained. 

In  the  following  year  (1071X  the  celebrated 
fidwin  and  Morcar^  with  several  Saxon  nobles^  made 
ii  last  efisf  t  for  the  recovery  of  their  power ; .  hot  this 
Enterprise  only  accelerated  their  final  rain.  Upon 
Ike  fiiihire  of  their  attempt^  Edwin  was  slain  throngh 
the  ti^eadi^ry  of  his  own  followers^  while  he  was  fleeing 
into  Scotland;  aind  Morcar^  having  taken  shelter  for  a 
time  in  the  mitrdies  of  Ely,  wMi  several  of  his  covfe*^ 
donates,  was  at  llist  compelled  to  surrender  to  Willmm, 
trlio  kept  him  in  prison  during  a  great  part  of  his 

Among  the  associates  of  Bdwin  and  More«t 
vtiB  one  earl  Siward^  fiHirnamed  Barn^f  who  had 

*  lel.  Con.  t.  p.  381,  382.  II.  p.  196,  355,  531.  Ridpatb, 
p,  ea.  t  Hovdhm.  apad  IM.,  CqlK  i.  jk,  128.  II.  p.  Itt.  Ridpi^ 
p.^63.  §  Bam,  beam,  m  bairn  signifies  the  cAt/a.  Thi»  Siward 
iMiaacMbi  Id  diatiigiiiiih  Uni  fifdm  the  Mchrated  Shraod,  wha  was 
stwfrTr^^  Digera^  tte  gttmit,  or  the  gkuu.  8me  writera  niiii 
Bam  the  name  of  another  chi^,  and  not  the  snivsne  of  Siwttrd;  huS 
ke  is  expressly  called  hy  Hoyedna  ^'Siwardns  ebgnomine  Bam/' 
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and  now  shared  the  fortnni^  of  Mortar/  Herewavd, 

and  other  nobka  in  the  marshes  of  Ely.  Thn  Smani 

who  wa«  perhaps  a  relation  of  the  great  Siwaidj  ha4 

the  title  of  eor^  probably  on  account  of  bis  postessiii^ 

tt  krge  portion  of  the  earldom  of  Northnmbcni.*  Wo 

fi^d  from  Domesdayy  that  he  was  proprietor  of  Whilbyi 

Snetoo,  and  their  dependencies^  ineloding  Fylingi 

Ug^barnby^   Stakesby>   and  Newholm;  and  abo 

possessed  the  manor  of  Lolthonse^  with  tfml  of  AcUam 

and  (ngleby^  and  their  several  dependencies ;  aniong 

which  were  bnds  at  Hinderwell^  Boulby^  EasingtiHi^ 

jUverton^   Marsk^  Upleatham^  Lazenby^  Lalnnby; 

Guisborongb^  and  other  plades  in  Cleveland ;  bettdM 

his  large  estates  in  various  other  parts  of  Yorkshire*^ 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Siward  Barn^  wMi 

|iwMr»  Rager>  and  several  other  noblemen^  contn 

Bued  state  prisoners  till  the  close  of  the  conqueror's 

reign>  when  the  dying  monarch  commanded  them  tq 

be  liberated  :^  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  greater 

part  of  them  were  set  dt  liberty  several  years  before^ 

for  these  three  earls  are  among  the  witnesses  to  a 

/charter  of   William  bishop  of  Durham^    dated  at 

Let.  Cotir  If.  p.  198. — The  same  ftoniame  is  apQexed  to  other  namesi 
for  instance  it  is  added  to  Gamel  in  Gan|el-bearn.  Perl^aps  the  vor4 
beam,  when  SQ  used,  should  be  rendered  the  younger,  or  the  son. 

«  LeU  CdlL  I.  p.  416,  417.  II.  p.  1%.  Matth.  Paris,  p.  6. 
t  Bawiwes'a  tranalatioa  of  Domesday,  p.  64,  66— The  leaised 
^it(»r,  in  a  note,  oooliMinda  this  earl  Siward  with  the  great  Siward  j 
fenl  tbe  poaseasiODB  of  the  kttter  would  ^o  doaht  descend  to  hk  so^ 
Wahheof,  and  most  be.  the  lands  deseribsd  in  this  iavalaable  Teeord.aa 
hsviDi^  hiQl6l^[ed  |o  WnMi^t    §  Rapin  I.  p.  f80.    Umae  |.  p.  98Q^ 

I.? 
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JLoiMioii^  hi  &e  year  1082;  and  Siward  Barn  ako 
wiEteMsed  a  deed  of  king  William^  executed  in  the 
I8th  year  of  his  reign«^  What  became  of  carl  Siward 
afiterwards  I  have  not  learned ;  but  his  family  obtained 
an  asyliim  iii  Scotland^  where  his  posterity  floiurished 
for  several  generations.f  The  same  reiMrk  witt 
apply  to  tim  family  of  Merleswain^  formerly  named^ 
ivho  also  possessed  some  lands  in  or  near  this  district^  at 
Nttnnii^ton,  Wykebam^  and  other  parts;  but  had 
mare  extensive  possessions  in  the  East  and  West 
Ridiiigs.§; 

After  the  fall  of  fiAirki  and  Morcar>  earl  Cos- 
patric  did  not  long  reti^  his  dignity;  fw  in  107% 
irheir  WiUiam  returned  from  hk  expediticNi  into 
j^eoilaod^  he  deprived  ^ksA  nobleman  of  his  earldom ; 
aAfegtng^t  be  had  bw&  accessary  Ui  the  ^ughter 
of  Robert  Cvmii  at  t>iu?hstffi»  and  of  tbe  Noriiians  at 
York.  Wttnuas  todlL icttGa  hink  at  the  same  time  a 
part  of  h»  lH|pB  estates;  particularly  the  lands  vvrhich 

*  "  Teatftm^MoHtem,  et  Bogerio,  et  l^wardo  cognoraento 
Barn."— "S^ran  Siw«rdt  Bariu''  Dugd.  Monast  1.  p.  44.  f  Edward, 
the  son  of  Siward,  wihtessed  a  charter  of  king  David  to  the  monks  of 
Banfemilni,  aaeat^er  h»  aeeieaaMB  in  ll^k  His  descendant  Richard 
Siward,  mi»  Hined  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II,  Was  one  of  the 
guarantees  of  Ike  peaee  with  England  in  1244.  Richard  Siward,  tlie 
gr^uidsan  of  the  former,  was  one  of  the  MagnaU^  ScotuSy  y^ho  en-^ 
gaged  to  recognise  the  princess^  Margaret,  on  the  deinise  of  Alexander 
111.  As  one  of  the  Scotish  barons,  he  sat  in  the  Parliament  at 
Bngham  in  1290.  Richard  Siward,  and  his^mily,  were  involved  ia 
tht;  disaster!  of  the  successiou  war:  and,  on  the  settlement  of  the 
goveroment  of  Scotland  by  Edward  I,  in  1305,  he  was  appointed 
sheriBT  of  D ambles.  The  iiinuly  of  Siward  ended  in  a  female  heir,, 
Helen  Siward,  who  roamed  Isaac  Maxwell.  She  lived  under  David 
11^  when  she  resigned  the  harony  of  Kellie  in  Fife.  Chahners't  Cal. 
L  p^  500,  dOl.  %  Bawdwen'i  Domesday,  p.  1S7,  \^^  I89L, 
Chalmers's  Caled.  I.  p.  dOO« 
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he  had  in  this  district^  at  Cayton^  Alterston,  Thornton, 
E31eHKirn^  Dalby,  Ketdetborp^  Lockton^  Aislaby 
(near  Pickering,)  Wrdton^  Cawthorn^  and  Cropton ; 
with  his  lands  at  My  ton^  Brafferton^  and  several  other 
places:  but  be  suffered  him  to  retain  a  considerabte 
part  of  his  extensive  possessions  in  the  West  Riding. 
Yet  Cospatric  did  not  reside  on  these  possessions^  but 
retired  into  Scotland;  where  Malcolm  gave  him  some 
lands  at  Dunbar^  and  in  other  parts  of  Lothian  and 
the  Merse^  and  where  his  posterity  held  a  disttn^ 
guished  rank.* 

The  earldom  of  Northumberland  was  bestowed 
by  William  on  Waltheof,  son  of  the  famous  earl 
Siward;  but  his  dignity  was  of  short  duration.  In 
1074,  he  unfortunately  joined  with  some  Norman 
barons  in  a  conspiracy  against  William ;  and  though 
he  tried  to  atone  for  his  offence  by  revealing  the  plot^ 
he  was  condemned  to  death,  chiefly  on  the  evidence 
of  Judith  his  wife^  niece  to  king  William ;  and^  next 
year^  after  several  months  imprisonment^  he  was 
beheaded  at  Winchester.f 

Waltheof  was  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  earls. 
It  was  the  policy  of  William  gradually  to  remove  all 

«  Lei.  Coll.  I.  p.  126,  376,  382.  Sim.  Dun.  c.  &L  Chalaicnt's 
Cal.  L  p.  499.  Domesday,  p.  21,  22,  25, 26,  215— 219.— ChaHtoit 
IQ  his  History,  p.  50,  states  that  Whitby  and  Whitby  Strand  belonged 
at  the  conquest  to  Gospatric  (or  Cospatric) ;  but  it  is  obvioufi  from 
Domesday,  that  Siwara  was  lord  of  Whitby  and  the  ueighbciirhood, 
and  that  Gospatric  had  no  lands  in  Whitby  Strand,  nor  witbia  twelve 
milei?  of  Whitby.  Indeed  Whitby  Strand  was  not  tlten  a  separate 
jnrisdiotioii  j^  ^he  north  part  of  it  belonged  to  Langbargk  WapeTitake, 
juid  the  south  to  the  Wapentake  of  Die.  Domesday,  p.  259,  262. 
t  lei.  Coll.  ubi  supra.    Hat  Paris,  p.  8.    Ridpath,  p.  64. 
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the  ancient  nobility  from  places  of  power  and  tnuit> 
^nd  to  confer  their  dignities  on  his  Norman  Ibnbu 
Upon  this  plan  he  began  to  act  at  an  early  period  of 
bis  reign^  a  measure  which  gave  rise  to  frequent  jAoU 
apd  insurrections  on  the  part  of  the  degrade  Eo^^iflhi; 
and  these  attempts  proving  unsuccessful^gaveoecasioa 
to  numerous  confiscations,  and  thus  accelerated  t)ie 
evil  which  they  aimed  to  prevents  Hence^  in  less  than 
ten  years^  almost  all  th^  property  and  influence  in  the 
kingdom  were  transferred  to  the  Normans. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Waliheof,  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland  underwent  a  singular  changCj  being 
purchased  from  the  king  by  Walcher^  bnhop  of 
l^rbam^  one  of  his  foreign  favourites.  This  ecdesi^ 
^stical  earl  is  said  to  have  been  a  well  disposed  mao 
himself^  but  he  has  b^en  compared  to  Eli^  tbe  Jewish 
bigb-priest;  for^  by  conniving  at  the  excesses  of  his 
relations  and  dependents^  he  brought  himself  and 
Ihem  to  a  tragica,!  end.  Soine  (^  his  officers  carried 
on  a  system  of  oppression^  extortion^  and  rapijie^ 
which  excited  universal  discontent  throughout  the 
province;  and  lichen  these  deeds  of  iniquity  and  vio* 
lence  were  crowned  with  foul  murders^  the  spirit  of 
dissatisfactipn  was  inflamed  into  fury  and  revenge* 
Liwulf,  or  Ligttlf^  a  Saxcm  nobleman  of  greeit  ire^^ 
putation^  who  had  lands  at  Ugthorpe,  Normanby;i 
and  Kildale^  and  great  possessions  in  o^er  parts  of 
Yorkshire,*  retired  to  Durham  to  avoid  the  insults  of 
(he  Normans,  and  lived  there  on  the  best  terais  with 
*;  Domesday,  p.  17,  226^  74,  76,  82,  &c. 
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Ibe  bishop :  but  Leofwin  and  Gilbert,  the  chaplain 
and  nephew  of  Walcher,  envying'  the  worth  and 
influence  of  this  distinguished  nobleman,  basely  con- 
spired against  him  and  slew  him.  This  barbaroiis 
murder  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Northumbrians, 
and  being  headed  by  one  Waltheof,  a  kinsman  of  the 
deceased,  they  attacked  and  slew  the  bishop  and  thti 
murderers,  with  about  a  hundred  of  their  friends  and 
retainers,  at  Gateshead  on  the  banks  of  the  l^yne. 
Odo  the  king's  brother,  who  was  chief  justiciary,  was 
sent  with  a  force  to  punish  the  insurgents ;  but  instead 
of  seeking  the  ends  of  justice,  he  sought  rather  to 
gratify  his  avarice  and  cruelty,  by  plundering  and 
destlroying  indiscriminately  the  innocent  and  thel 
guilty.* 

After  these  troubles,  which  occurred  in  1080, 
Winiam  appointed  one  Alberic,  or  Albrius,  a  foreigner, 
to  succeed  Walcherin  the  government  of  Northum- 
brta ;  but  finding  himself  unequal  to  the  arduous  task, 
he  resigned  his  office  and  retii^d  into  his  own  country. 
Tlie  earldom  was  then  given  to  Robert  de  Mulbray, 
or  Mowbray,  a  powerful  Norman  baron.  This  earl 
is  celebrated  for  cutting  off  Malcolm  Ceanmore,  with 
his  son  Edward  and  a  great  part  of  his  forces,  in 
1093,  when  that  king  was  ravaging  Northumberland 
ihe  fifth  time.     Malcolm  was  slain  near  Alnwick,  by 

«  Lei.  ColL  I.  p.  120^  128,  129,  332,  383,  384.  11.  p.  199^ 
Sim.  Dau.  c.  58,  59.  Matth.  Paris,  p.  9. — This  last  author  charges 
Wsleherlniinelf,  as  well  as  hb  senrants,  with  shameful  a?ance  and 
Del  extckirtion;  and  we  maj  easily  believe  that  he  who  bought  the 
ridom  with  money  would  study  to  make  money  by  it. 
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the  liand  of  Morelt  &  kinsman  of  earl  Robert;  bnC 
whether  he  fell  through  treachery  or  open  force^  is  a 
subject  of  dispute.  About  two  years  after^  Mowbray 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  William  Rufus^  in 
favour  of  Stephen,  that  king's  cousin :  but,  the  plot 
having  miscan*ied,  the  earl,  after  much  resistance 
was  taken  at  Tinmouth ;  and  being  stripped  of  his 
power  and  possessions,  was  cast  into  prison,  where 
be  languished  for  thirty  years.* 

This  noMeman  appears  to  have  been  the  last  eail 
c^  Northumberland  who  had  any  authority  over  this 
district.  After  his  imprisonment,  the  earldom  remained 
for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  the  king;  and  the  subse- 
quent carls  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  jurisdiction 
in  Yorkshire.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Mowbray  and  one  or  two  of  his  predecessors,  had  any 
dominion  south  of  the  Tees,  except  in  their  pvrn 
personal  estates ;  for  about  tliis  time  we  find  a  viscount 
of  York,  an  earl  of  Holderness,  an  earl  c^  Moreton,  &c. 
having  governments  in  Yorkshire;  and  they  seem  to 
have  held  their  authority  immediately  from  the  king. 
It  would  therefore  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  to  trace 
the  succession  of  Northumbrian  earls  any  further,  or 
to  give  an  extended  view  of  the  aflKiirs  of  a  province, 
now;  divided,  by  a  wise  policy,  into  so  many  separate 
jurisdictions.  Let  us  rather  in  the  sequel  of  our 
General  Hietory,  confine  our  attention  to  that  district 
which  is  the  more  immediate  object  of  research. 

*  Lei.  Coll.  I.  p.  126,  158,  169,  905,  332,  376,  985,  531. 
ir.  p.  200,  229,  318.  SiiD.  Dan.  c.  63.  Matth,  Ptois,  p.  16,  17. 
Ridpatb,  p.  69— 72. 
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The  c^brated  recoard  entitledDomeaday  tbrowi 
much  lig^t  on  the  state  of  this  district  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest^  and  for  twenty  years  after.  It  is  a 
sunney  of  all  the  lands  in  England^  drawn  up  by  orders 
of  William  the  Conqueror^  with  iei  view  to  ascertain 
tbe  state  of  his  dominions^  and  to  impose  a  tax  on 
every  hyde^  or  plough,  of  land  then  in  tillage.  The 
anrvey  was  begun  about  the  year  1081^  and  finished 
in  1086.*  Here  are  registered  the  names  of  all  the 
wapentakes^,  manors^  berewicks^  &c.  in  each  county^ 
wilb  the  quantity  of  land  belonging  to  each  manor> 
berewiek>  or  lesser  division ;  the  names  of  the  propri- 
etors in  the  cteys  of  king  Edward  the  coilfessor^ 
immediately  before  the  conquest^  with  thofie  of  the 
proptietorsat  the  time  of  the  survey ;  the  value  of  the 
bnds  at  ,the  one  period  and  at  the  other;  the  number 
of  chifTches  and  toills^  with  a  variety  of  other  inter- 
esting  particulars.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious, 
the  greater  part  (^  what  relates  to  this  district  will  be 
^ven  in.the  Appendixf  But^  it  may  be  proper^  in 
this  phtce^  to  present  the  reader  with  a  few  observa- 
ticms^  calculated  to  elucidate  the  history  of  the  district 
at  this  meeaomble  era. 

The  arrangement  of  the  lands  in  Domesday  is  by 

«o  means  the  most  perspicuous;  for  they  are  not 

idaced  accofding  to  their  local  situation^  but  according 

to  tlie  rank  of  the  proprietors  in  each  county ;  the 

lands  of  the  king  being  placed  first,  then  the  lands  of 

*  Lei.  Coll:  I.  p.  2^.  11.  p.  199.  Mat.  Parts,  p.  10.  Hrnne, 
L  p.  27d>  296. — ^The  tax  is  said  to  have  b^en  six  shilhngs  for  6Tery 
hyde.        f  ^^  Appendix  No.  I. 
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Ae  aitMMK>p«,  bifehofw^  and  abbots ;  and  afttrwardt 
Aow  of  the  earls,  batons,  kaights^  and  thanes :  and 
beace^as  some  of  the  propneton  had  manors  in  various 
parts  of  the  covnty,  the  same  ground  is  gone  over 
again  and  again,  before  they  are  all  enumerated. 
The  iaferior  landowners,  however^  who  held  their 
estates  under  the  great  pn^pnetoni,  b^ve  not  separate 
sections  asmgaed  tbem^  bat  are  classed  aader  the 
lords  of  the  manors  of  whom  they  held.  This  intricate 
arrangement  occasions  some  difficulty  in  discovwing 
iffaat  places  are  named  in  Domesday,  and  whatt  are 
not  lo  be  found ;  and  may  be  viewed  as  the  principal 
caase  6f  the  aumereos  mistakes  on  thb  bead  whidi 
have  occurred  * 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  names  of  afanost 
dl  the  original  proprietors  in  this  district,  and  in  the 
greater  purt  of  Yoricshire,  appear  to  be  Danish; 
which  is  only  what  m^t  be  expected,  when  it  is 
considered  that,  in  the  time  of  AMred,  tbe  whole  of 
this  part  of  fingknd  was  colonised  by  Ae  Daaes,  Iqr 
vhose  crvd  ravages  the  former  inhabkotfts  iiad  been 
lextirpated.  1  have  already  mentioned  among  <be 
proprietors  in  this  district,  at  the  time  <rf  the  con^faes^ 
£Kwafd,  Cospatric,  M erleswain,  and  Ldgulf.  Of  the 
aremaindng  prqprieitofs  the  foilowtng  may  be  partica^- 
iaorly  noticed.  Susan  possessed  the  manors  ^  hyfk, 
MujjgMve,  HiiltOB^Mi^mve,  Bgton, 'Goldsbovoagli^ 

*  €hift^1toii  iftUtes  tbat  no  meiitioii  is  made  in  Domesday  <tf 
IWlby  or  Prealel^,  ami  Graves  makes  the  same  ivmark  respecting 
Xylhe  anil  Bameby*  It  will  be  seen  from  the  «xliaelB  giyen  in  t& 
Afpendix;  ihat  aU  these  places  are  noticed  in  it 


MicUeby^  and  Borrowby,  witb  seveml  oilier  pkusey 
ifi  th?  neighbourhood;  bis  efttateg  nearly  cotncidiaf 
with  those  of  the  present  earl  Miilgmve.  Uctred  wa« 
lord  of  Seaton^  both  MoKsomeB^  Kilton^  BroftiWi 
3k^ton^  ToccN^tes^  and  Kirkleatham^  with  Mine  otbev 
filaces  In  Cte^and*  Uchil  had  lands  at  Gnisborougbj 
Ayton>  and  the  neighfooarhood.  Leising  h«Mi  coasi-t 
4erable  {lossessioas  in  the  same  quarter;  where  also 
IJlchil^  Haward^  Norman^  and  severed  others  hel4 
aiaiiors.  The  ^hief  proprietors  about  Kirkby*Moor«( 
^de,  Lestingham^  and  that  vicinity^  were  Gamd^  Qrm^ 
l^d  Torbrand.  The  lands  of  Orm  extended  into  tho 
fale  of  the  Esk^  for  he  was  possessor  of  Danby^ 
Lealholni^  and  other  places  in  that  quarter.  The 
respectable  manor  of  Walsgrave^  with  its  numerous 
dependencies,  belonged  to  earl  Tosti;  and  the  still 
more  extensive  and  valuable  manor  of  Pickerings  waa 
the  pn^^y  of  earl  Morcar. 

Among  the  names  of  tfiese  original  proprietors 
we  find  several  that  are  composed  of  two  names,  or 
of  one  simple  name  and  a  syllable  or  epithet  annexed 
to  it :  a  remaric  which  is  applicable  to  the  Danish  or 
Saxon  names  in  other  counties  as  well  as  in  Yorkshire. 
Thus  Ulfi  T>6r,  Brand,  Chil,  Suuen,  Asi,  &c*,  are 
simple  names,  which  we  find  compounded  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  the  last  letter  in  Ulf,  Asi,  and  some 
others,  suffering  an  ellipsis  when  they  are  placed  first. 
Thus  Ulf  and  Chil  form  Ulcbil,  Asi  and  Chil  make 
Aschil,  Torand  Chil=sTorchi!,  Tor  and  UlfcaTorulf, 
Tor  and  Brands=;:Tojrbrand^  Chil  with  the  epithet 
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BertssChflbert^  Merle  and  Suuen=M eriesaiien ;  to 
which  numbers  of  instances  might  be  added.  Where 
two  names  are  thus  united^  the  one  would  seem  to  be 
the  name  of  the  father^  and  the  other  that  of  the  son ; 
biit  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  which  is  placed  first. 
For  instance^  Torulf  may  either  mean  Tor  the  son 
of  Ulf,  or  Ulf  the  son  of  Tor .♦ 

It  is  no  less  observable  that  a  great  proportion  of 
the  names  of  places  in  this  quarter  seem  to  be  derived 
from  those  of  their  proprietors^  who  either  held  them 
at  the  conquest^  or  at  a  more  distant  period.  Thus 
Ormesbi  is  the  village  or  dwelling  of  Orm;  Normanebi^ 
the  dwelling  of  Norman ;  Chilton^  the  town  of  Chil ; 
Ughethorp,  the  village  of  Ughe;  Ugleberdebi^  the 
dwelling  of  Uglebert.f  l^he  word  most  frequently 
used  in  these  names  to  denote  village  or  habitation  is 
bi  or  by,  which  at  this  day  retains  the  same  significa- 
tion in  the  Scandinavian  languages.  It  is  easy  to 
assign  a  reason  why  so  many  places  in  this  district 
have  been  called  after  the  names  of  men.  When 
Halfdene  and  the  other  chiefs  parcelled  out  the  lands 
among  their  followers,  the  greater  part  of  the  original 
names  being  lost  with  the  inhabitants^  new  names 
behoved  to  be  imposed  on  the  lands  or  townships ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  to  distinjguisb 
them  by  the  names  of  their  occupiers.  Thus  in  North 

*  The  names  of  the  Border  warriors  were  distinguished  in  a 
similar  way  many  ages  after,  the  name  of  the  father  being  prefixed 
to  thai  of  the  son;  as  in  "  Adam's  Johnny/'  "  Willie's  Rob/'  &a 
f  On  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  places  in  the  district  several 
additional  observations  will  be  offered  in  a  fntare  part  of  the  work. 
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America^  where  lands  have  been  portioned  out  as  ih4 
rewards  of  military  service ;  they  generally  bear  the 
names  of  those  to  whom  they  were  allotted. 

Besides  the  places  which  are  designated  by  the 
appellation  bi^  dwellings  ttm^  town^  thorp,  village, 
borg,  burgh^  or  kam,  home  or  residence,  there  are 
others  in  this  district  and  its  vicinity  which  are  distin* 
guished  by  the  term  grif.  Various  meanings  have 
been  assigned  to  this  term,  which  in  the  modern 
names  is  written  grave  ;  but  that  which  is  given  by 
Mr.  Marshall  appears  to  be  the  true  one.  He  defines 
griff  to  be  ''  A  dingle ;  or  a  narrow  valley,  with  a 
rocky  fissure-like  chasm  at  the  bottom  "*  A  town  or 
village  situated  near  a  dingle  of  this  description,  was 
therefore  so  named.  Mulgrif^f  which  in  Domesday 
is  simply  called  Grif,  is  an  instance  in  our  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Another  Grif,  near  Rivaux  abbey^ 
still  retains  its  name ;  and  Stanegrif,  now  Stonegrave, 
is  in  the  same  quarter.  Besides  these,  there  was 
Walesgrif,  now  called  Walsgrave,  or  more  frequently 
Falsgrave ;  and  Hildegrif,  so  named  from  lady  Hilda; 
not  far  from  Hackness. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  there  are  few  places 
of  any  note  in  this  district  which  are  not  mentioned 
in  Domesday,  and  on  the  other  hand  thete  ate  few  of 
the  names  of  the  places  noticed  in  that  survey  which 
are  altogiether  lost;  so  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 

*  Rural  Economy  of  Yorkshire,  Vol.  11.  p.  323.  f  The  childish 
story  in  Camden  about  M<ndt  Grave,  will  be  afterwards  ootieed.  U 
is  obvious  that  Mul^iif,  or  Mulegrif,  must  have  derived  its  name 
from  (me  Mul  or  Mute,  a  name  which  occnra  frequently  in  Domtsday. 
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the  Dames  of  the  towns^  villagea^  and  hamlets  in  the 
district,  are  more  than  750  years  old.  The  princi|Md^ 
and  indeed  almost  the  only  exceptions^  are  the  towns 
along  the  shore,  Scarborough,  Robin  Hood's  Bay, 
Runs  wick,  Staiths,  and  Redcar.  The  omissmi  4xf 
Scarborough  seems  unaccountable,  as  historians  inSDcni 
us  that  Tosti  in  one  of  his  expeditions  landed  atScw^ 
borough,  and  plundered  and  burnt  it.^  I  have  nol 
access  to  the  authorities  which  Turner  quotes  ii| 
support  of  this  facf;  but  I  strongly  suspect  thai 
Scarborough  properly  so  called  did  not  then  exist; 
and  that  the  historians,  living  after  Scarborough  wa* 
built,  applied  the  name  by  way  of  anticipation  tp^ 
Walesgrif,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  Tosti'f 
own  manor. 

In  examining  Domesday,  nothing  can  strike  uf 
more  forcibly  than  the  complete  revolution  of  property 
which  bad  taken  place  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  Yorkshire,  between  the  dose  oi  Edward'f 
reign  and  the  time  of  the  survey.  Through  the  effeql 
of  attainders,  ^nd  other  means,^  the  old  prpprietorv 
bad  all  been  dispossessed,  and  their  lands  transferred 
into  the  hands  of  the  Normans.  Upwards  of  50 
manors  in  this  district  were  retained  by  the  king  i^ 
his  owui^oi^ession,  including  the  extensive  aiaQOM 
of  Pickering  and  Walesgrif,  with  all  or  most  of  tjha 
estates  of  Cospatric^  Lignlf,  Lesing,  and  several 
others.  The  l^nds  of  earl  Siward,  including  the 
valuable  manor  of  Whitby,  with  its  dependen<^i(eib 
♦  Tunier's  Hi^t.  III.  p.  366, 
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Md  the  manors  c^  Hinderwell  and  Loftus^  were  con* 
ferred  on  Hugh  de  Abrincis^  surnamed  Lupus^  earl 
of  CSbester^  the  conqueror's  nephew;   under  whom 
William  de  Percy  held  Whitby  and  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  it.     The  estates  of  Suuen,  Uctred^  and  others, 
were  given  to  Robert  earl  of  Morton  ;  under  whom 
one  Nigel  held  most  of  the  lands  of  Suuen,  and  one 
Richard  Surdeval  most  of  the  lands  of  Tfctred.     1  he 
knds  of  Gamel  and  Torbrand  were  chiefly  granted 
to  Berenger  de  Todeni.     W  illiam  de  Per<^  received 
estates  in  Fyling^  Hinderwell^  Marsk^  Kirkieatham^ 
(tiien   called   Wesdeatham),    Cloughton^   Hackness, 
Ayton,  Seamer^  &c.  which  had  belonged  to  Ni6rman, 
Carle,  and  others ;  but  he  had  iar  more  ex  ensive 
possessions  in  other  parts  of  Yorkshire.     Hugh  the 
son  of  Baldric  obtained  the  lands  of  Orm.     Several 
ef  the  smaller  estates  in  Cleveland  were  given  to  the 
king's  thanes^  among  whom  however  the  names  of 
Orme^  TJctred^  and  one  or  two  more  of  the  old  pro* 
prietorb  are  found ;  from  which  it  would  seero^  that 
wfafle  they  were  stripped  of  their  large  estates  to 
enrid  the  Norman  adventurers^  a  few  of  them  had  a 
small  pittance  allowed  them  for  subsistence.     Yet 
tiome  of  them  were  suffered  to  retain  any  part  of  their 
MPneitates^  except  Uctred  who  held  two  carucates 
of  ins  lands  at  Rousby  under  the  earl  of  Morton^ 
Orme  who  retained  a  part  of  Ormesby^  and  Archil 
who  ^continued  to  hold   Marton   in  Cleveland;  in 
sdditvM  to  which  it  must  be  observed^  that  the  other 
Idarton  near  Kirkby-Moorside  is  almost  the  only 
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Other  place  in  the  district  that  did  not  change  maisten 
during  this  great  revolution^  being  part  of  the  patri'* 
mony  of  the  archbishop  of  York ;  who  also  obtained 
from  Ulf*  and  Gamely  about  the  time  of  the  conquest^ 
some  lands  at  Barf^  Nawton  and  other  places  on  the 
confines  of  this  district.  As  the  bishop  of  Durham  is 
Bot  found  among  the  proprietors  m  Cleveland^  it 
appears  that  the  lands  which  earl  Copsi  gave  to  the 
ebnrch  of  Durham  at  Marsk,  Toccotes^  and  Guisbo«* 
rough, t  had  either  been  exchanged^  or  alienated  in 
some  other  way  from  the  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

The  lands  of  Robert  de  Bruis^  (ar  Bruce),  in- 
cluding some  possessions  at  Guisborough,  Orme^y; 
and  other  parts  of  Cleveland,  where  he  afterwmid 
became  so  rich  and  powerful,  are  added  in  an  irre^ 
guiar  and  abbreviated  form  by  way  of  appendix  to  the 
general  survey ;  the  return  from  bis  estates  not  having 
been  given  in  to  the  commissioners  in  sufficient  time 
to  have  it  entered  in  the  regular  form.  ' 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  richest  mandr  in 
this  quarter  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  confessor^  was 
that  of  Whitby,  which  with  its  dependencies  was  vialued 
at  £112.  The  next  in  value  was  Pickering,  which 
was  estimated  at  £88.  Walsgrave  was  valued  at 
£56;  and  Loftus  at  £48.  Most  of  the  other  man<»8 
are  entered  at  a  very  low  rate;  Lyth,  Miilgrave, 
Hutton  Mulgrave,   Egton,  .Mickleby,  and  Brottoil 

*  The  valuable  donations  of  Ulf  to  the  church  of  York  are  weB 
known.  The  horn  which  he  presented  at  the  altar,  in  token  of  bis 
resigning  his  lands^  is  still  preserved  among  the  curiosities  in  York 
Minster.        f  See  page  70. 
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^ere  valued  at  only  ten  sbtllings  each !  It  mutt  be 
observed  however^  thai  the  value  assigned  them  is  not 
what  they  might  be  supposed  to  sell  at,  but  what  they 
produced  to  the  revenue. 

But  however  low  the  valuation  of  the  lands  in 
the  days  of  king  Edward  may  appear^  their  value  was 
vastly  reduced  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Domesday 
IS  a  lasting  monument  of  the  sad  effects  of  William's 
desohiting  fury.  Fifteen  years  hdd  ebpsed  since  he 
laid  waste  the  whole  coast  with  fire  and  sword;  yet 
ev«n  at  that  distance  of  time  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  was  little  better  than  a  desert.  Multitudes 
of  manors  are  given  in  as  waste  and  of  no  value;  and 
the  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  rest  is  almost  incie* 
dible.  Whitby  is  estimated  at  only  60  shillings, 
Walesgrif  at  SO  shillings,  Pickering  at  20  sh.  4d: 
but  the  depreciation  of  Loftus  was  still  greater,  for  it 
was  valued  at  nothing  1  All  the  lands  of  the  eanl  of 
Morton  are  given  in  as  waste,  except  Lyth  which  is 
valued  at  5  sh.  6d,  Seaton,  which  is  rated  at  its  old 
valuation,  vra.  10  sh.;  and  Brotton,  Skelton,  Guis- 
borough,  and  other  places  in  the  pliun  of  Clevebatnd, 
which,  though  of  some  worth,  were  all  greatly  depre* 
ciated.  The  quantity  of  waste  land  in  the  district 
was  enormous,  and  the  reduction  iii  the  number  of 
sokemen,  villanes,  and  others  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  lands  was  proportionably  great. 

Indeed  the  population  of  the  country  must  have 
been  but  scanty,  even  in  the  reign  of  the  Confessor; 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  vast  extent  of  the  forests 
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with  which  it  ^^iettf  then  cohered.  The  woodlandii  m 
Whitby  manor  wens  7  miles  kmg;  by  3  Inroad;  those 
in  Hutton-MnlgraTe  S  lidrikni  hy  one;  in  Ugthorp  S 
miles  by  one;  in  Borrowby  and  Rousby  the  same 
eiteiit;  in  Egton  3  mites  by  3;  in  Danby  and  its 
ticinity  3  miles  by  3  miles  t  but  the  most  extensive 
forest  was  that  of  Pickerings  which  Was  no  less  than 
l6  miles  in  lengthy  and  4  in  breadth. 

The  very  small  namber  of  churches  and  mills 
retoroed  in  the  survey^  ftirnishes  another  token  of  the 
teitaceA  staie  0t  the  population.  In  the  wh<rfe  district 
ive  fin^  not  more  than  eight  miHs :  vi!2:.  one  in  Whitby 
mnor^  probably  that  at  Ruswarp;  one  at  Giiisbo- 
Fongh ;  another  at  Stokedey ;  one  at  Ayton^  hear 
Hwfcness;  lUioAer  at  Brompton^  one  at  Datby^  near 
JLoektoa ;  and  two  at  Kirkby  Moorside^  via^.  one  in 
He  manor  of  Totpbrand^  and  another  in  tfiat  of  Orm. 
M  is  probable  however^  thaft  haaid  mills  were  then  in 
frequent  use. 

The  number  of  ehnrehes  in  the  <fistriet  was  just 
Jaaliier  that  of  the  milk.  On  the  Cleveland  side  of 
Whitby^  Aere  was  a  church  at  Seaton^  near  lender- 
wdl;  anotlier  at  Eosington,  but  wifliout  a  priest; 
and  one  at  KifklesAloim^  tft  Gutsborough^  aA  Kildale/ 
M^Ayton^  at  Stoftesley^  and  at  Ormesby^  besides  one 
in  the  manor  of  Ackikm  and  Ingleby^  on  the  confinea 
of  the  distnct  On  the  other  side  of  Whitby,  there. 
ma  a  eburch  at  Seamer  beyond  Wldiigrave;  another 
9lBBODqiton>;  two  at  Kliifily  Mtoorside,  one  of  which 
«aa)  iii»ti»  manor  of  Toibfta^;  aa<l  the  other  in  that 
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4^  Orm^  which  last  was  in  all  probability  the  church 
of  Kirkdale;  and. there  were  no  less  than  three  in  the 
marnu:  of  Hackness^  wherCj  however^  there  was  but 
one  priest.  It  is  singular  that  Hackness  and  ils 
vicinity  should  have  three  jchurches^  while  ao  mtiet 
ja  tidf^en  of  any  ^urch  «t  Whitby  or  at  Lestiogban^ 
and  it  is  no  Jess  remarkablej  that  sij:  canicates  of  hmd 
at  Hackness  are  described  as  ^e  land  oi  St.  Hildas 
jyhile  no  posi^inons  a|!e  allo1;ted  ber  at  Wbitby*  The 
lands  €i  Presteby  and  Soureby  in  Whitby  nanw; 
which  are  noiloubt  the  same  which  William  de  Percy 
g^ye  to  Reinfrid  and  his  fraternity^  are  stated  as  heU 
4>f  Williain  by  the  abbot  of  Yoik^  who  also  held 
under  Berenger  de  Todeni  some  lands  at  Lesting^m^ 
Spauiiiton^  and  Kirkby-Moorside^  together  with  Hie 
church  at  Kirkby.  This  abbot  oi  York  is  the  same 
pe^n  who  is  cailed  Stephen  of  Whitby^  who  supery* 
^eded  Reinfrid  in  the  government  of  the  convent  at 
Whitby,  and  having  differed  with  William  de  Percy 
removed  the  convent  to  I^estingham^  from  whence  he 
and  his  charge  afterwards  naigrate^  to  Yoik^  where 
they  founded  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary's  under  the 
patronage  of  earl  Alan.  It  seems  that  even  after  he 
became  abbot  of  St.  Mary%  Stephen  was  still  ^linv 
dered  as  the  holder  of  the  l^ands  at  Whitby  aiid 
ILiestingham^  which  had  been  given  to  him  and  hie 
|M>miaunity  befpr^  his  removal  to  York  As  the  lands 
of  St.  Hilda  were  then  sitimted  in  Hai^ets,  it  is 
\Af^\y  probable  that  during  the  removals  of  Stephen 
irith  a  part  <{(f  thf^  convent  of  Whitby^  9eiinfri4  Wifll 
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the  remaining  part  settled  at  Hacknegs;  and^  ihii 
being  their  head  quarters^  it  is  not  impossible  that  in 
the  returns  from  this  manor  they  might  give  in  the 
vacaht  churches  of  Whitby  and  Lestitigham  as  be* 
longing  to  their  community^  and  that  these  may  be 
the  two  churches  without  priests  mentioned  in  the 
surrey.  To  this  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur 
in  the  history  of  the  monastery  of  Whitby.  At  pre- 
sent I  would  only  add,  that  as  the  survey  of  this 
district  was  not  made  till  after  the  removal  of  Stephen 
to  York^  and  his  settlement  there  as  abbot  of  St.  Mary 's» 
which  took  place  near  the  close  of  the  Conqueror's 
reign,  it  is  obvious  that  this  part  of  England  must 
have  been  among  the  last  that  were  entered  in  Domes- 
day; indeed  the  circumstance  already  noticed  con- 
cerning the  entry  of  Robert  de  Brace's  lands^  may 
warrant  a  belief  that  this  was  the  very  last  portion  of 
the  countfy  surveyed  by  William's  commissioners. 

*  Having  thus^  by  the  help  of  this  invaluable 
record^  taken  a  view  of  the  state  of  this  district  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest^  and  for  twenty  years  after^  it 
might  be  interesting  to  proceed  to  inquire^  by  means 
of  charters  and  other  documents^  into  the  various 
changes  and  revolutions  of  property  which  have  since 
occurred;  but  such  an  inquiry  would  not  only  V^ 
fttiended  with  considerable  difficulty^  but  would  lead 
us  beyond  the  limits  which  must  be  assigned  to  this 
part  of  the  work.  Some  of  the  more  remarkaUe 
changes  will  be  afterwards  noticed  in  a  topogmphicai 
sketch  of  the  district^  and  others  may  be  seen  Itodi 
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i!ie  papers  which  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix.  It 
may  be  necessary,  however,  in  this  place,  shortly  to 
advert  to  one  grand  revolution  of  property  which  took 
place  not  long  after  the  conquest,  and  which  vras 
productive  of  the  most  important  consequences  ;'^^the 
conversion  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  lands  in  this 
district  into  church  property. 

At  the  time  when  Domesday  was  drawn  up,  there 
were  no  lands  in  this  district  belonging  to  the  church, 
except  six  carucates  at  Hackness  which  were  the 
lands  of  St.  Hilda,  three  carucates  at  Marton  in  the 
vale  of  Pickering,  belonging  to  St.  Peter  of  York, 
together  with  six  carucates  at  Presteby  and  Soureby 
in  the  manor  of  Whitby,  and  a  few  possessions  at,  or 
near,  Lestingham ;  which  last,  viz.  the  lands  at  Whitby 
and  Lestingham,  were  scarcely  considered  as  churdi 
property,  being  held  by  the  abbot  Stephen  as  a  vassal 
or  tenant,  under  the  lords  of  these  manors.  But 
before  a  century  had  elapsed,  the  whole  of  Whitby 
Strand,  and  a  great  part  of  the  lands  in  Cleveland, 
in  the  vale  of  Pickering,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
district,  were  devoted  to  the  support  of  monasteries 
and  churches ;  and  this  sacred  property  at  last  accu- 
mulated to  such  an  extent,  as  to  leave  but  few  secular 
possessions  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire. 

This  extensive  9pirituaUzation  of  property,  was 
in  some  respects  highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  community,  as  it  threw  a  much  heavier  load  of 
public  burdens  and  services  on  the  remaining  temporal 
estates,  «nd  greatly  diminished  the  strength  of  tho 
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jcingdom ;  yet  in  other  points  of  view  it  was  very  ben^"- 
ficial.  The  monks^  though  generally  termed  idle,  were 
industrious  in  the  cultivdtioii  of  their  lands.  It  is 
observable  that^  at  the  general  survey^  the  only  lands 
}n  Whitby  manor  that  were  not  waste,  were  those 
which  the  abbot  Stephen  held ;  and  his  possessions 
about  Kirkby-Moorside^  already  mentioned,  had  in-* 
creased  in  value,  while  other  lands  were  so  much 
depreciated.  The  respect  that  was  shewn  to  church 
property,  afibrded  ecclesiastics  great  advantages  for 
the  improvement  of  their  estates  ;—Tadvanta^es,  of 
which  they  in  general  knew  well  hqw  to  avail  them- 
selves. Hence,  extensive  tracts  of  land,  which  ha4 
lain  desolate  amidst  the  conflicts  of  kings  and  the 
feuds  of  barons,  were  bt*ought  into  cultivation ;  and 
places  which  had  often  felt  the  horrors  of  famine,  now 
smiled  with  plenty.  An  incre^e  of  the  means  of 
subsistence  would  ni^turally  produce  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  population  -  especially  as  the  ecclesi* 
astical  territory  was  in  a  great  measure  secured  from 
the  ravages  of  war.  We  are  therefore  come  to  (| 
periled  which,  ip  respept  of  outward  comfort,  is  far 
jsnperior  to  any  that  prepeded  it  in  the  annals  of  thi^ 
district;  anfl^  as  a  natural  consequence,  w^  shall  find 
few  events  ppcurring  in  this  quarter,  that  require  to 
pe  recorded :  for  those  ages  which  are  the  happiest 
for  mankind^  supply  the  le^t  matter  for  the  pen  of 
the  historian. 

The  barons  in  this  district  acquired  much  ce|iowi| 
[n  th^  celebrated  battle  of  thi^  Sto/ndard  fought  \^ 
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1138  near  Northallerton ;  where  David  king  of  Scots, 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  tlie  empress  Mand  in 
opposition  to  Stephen,  and  was  committing  dreadful 
ravages^  in  the  north  of  England,  sustained  a  signal 
defeat.  The  Yorkshire  forces  were  headed  in  that 
memorable  engagement  by  William  le  Gros,  earl  of 
Albemarle  and  Holderness,  the  founder  of  Scarborough 
castle ;  and  all  the  barons,  among  whom  were  Walter 
L'Espec,  Robert  de  Brus,  Roger  de  Moubray,  Wil- 
liam de  Percy,f  and  Robert  de  Stuteville,  behaved 
with  ^reat  bravery  .§ 

In  the  long  and  bloody  wars  begun  by  fedward  I, 
and  continued  by  Edward  II,  to  accomplish  the  sub- 
jugation of  Scotland,  several  of  the  barons  of  this 
district  took  an  active  part.  Henry  de  Percy,  the 
ninth  in  descent  from  the  first  William  de  Percy,  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  country  of  Galloway  and 
sheriffdom  of  Air ;  while  his  uncle  John  de  Warrene, 
carl  of  Surrey,  was  the  guardinn  of  Scotland  under 
Edward  1. 1|  Indeed,  the  famous  Robert  de  Brus,  who 
secured  the  independence  of  Scotland  by  the  decisive 
victory  which  he  gained  over  Edward  II  at  Bannock- 
burn  in  1314,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  first 
Robert  de  Brus  of  Skelton,  by  Robert  his  second  son ; 

*  The  craelties  attributed  by  Matthew  of  Westminster  to  this 
toydl  saint  are  scarcely  credible:  *'In  ultionem  eoim  imperatricis, 
cai  idem  rex  fidelitatemjiiraverat,  mulieres  gravidas  findebant,  ftatas 
aatioipalos  extsahebant,  parvulos  super  laaceamm  acumina  projiciebant, 
presbyteros  super  altaria  tnicidabaat/'— Mat  Westm.  Lib.  II.  p.  36. 
t  Gnndffm  to  the  founder  of  Whitby  abbey.  §  Mat  Paris«  p.  73. 
Siipin  1.  p.  203.  Ridpath,  p.  82,  83. — Some  accounts  assign  the 
1  to  Walter  L'Efspeo.    ||  Ridpath,  p.  201,  202. 
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from  whom^  through  the  line  of  the  Stnarts,  the 
present  royal  family  of  Great  Britain  are  sprung ; 
but  before  that  time^  the  elder  (or  Cleveland)  branch 
of  the  family  had  ended  in  female  heirs.^  Christopher 
Seton^  who  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Seton  in  this 
district^  married  Christina  the  sister  of  king  Robert^ 
whos^  cause  he  warmly  espoused;  but  he  and  his 
brother  John^  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Edward 
I^  were  both  executed.  The  manor  of  Seton  was 
conferred  by  Edward  on  Edmund  de  Mauley^  son  of. 
the  third  Peter  de  Mauley  of  Mulgrave^  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Scottish  wars:  yet  Ed- 
mund did  not  long  enjoy  his  possession^  for  he  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Bannockburn.f 

The  barbarous  ravages  which  the  Scots  about 
this  period  committed  in  England^  in  revenge  for  the 
cruelties  which  they  had  suffered  from  Edward  in  his 
infamous  attempts  to  enslave  them^  were  little  felt  in 
this  retired  quarter.  Twice  the  invaders  spread 
desolation  as  far  as  Hartlepool ;  at  another  timS  they 
set  fire  to  Scarborough ;  and  in  a  subsequent  expedi- 
tion^ king  Edward  narrowly  escaped  from  them  at 
Byland  abbey^  where  they  took  a  part  of  his  retinue^ 
with  all  his  plate  and  money .§  They  do  not^  however^ 
appear  to  have  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  this 
district ;  not  that  they  had  any  respect  for  the  terri- 
tory of  St  Hilda^  any  more  than  the  English  had  for 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Andrew^  or  other  saints  in  the 

*  Dagdale's  Baronage^  I.  p.  449,  &c.  f  Ibidem,  artide 
Mauley,  Mat.  Westmin.  II  p.  461.  Ridpath,  p.  229,  246.  §  Lei. 
Coll.  I.  p.  250, 466/474,  ddO.  Ridpafb;  p.  240,  ?49, 299, 271,  279. 
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Yioilh ;  but  because  this  country  was  less  inviting  (hio 
4he  more  fertile  parts  of  Yorkshire^  to  which  there- 
fore they  directed  their  plunderiug  coarse.  lodead 
(he  remote  situation,  and  mountainous  nature  of  (his 
district,  gave  it  so  much  security  that^  during  tbeae 
troubles^  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  that  we/e 
more  exposed,  were  directed  to.d.ive  thetr  cattle  into 
Cleveland  as  a  place  of  safety.*  Clevela^id^  however, 
was  not  wholly  exempted  from  depredations  at  thftt 
period ;  for  besides  the-  visits  which  some  parts  of  it 
received  frbm  the  Scots,  it  was  much  injured  by  a 
gang  of  banditti,  who,  under  the  command  of  Gil- 
bert de  Midleton,  then  infested  the  north  of  England. 
These  robbers,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  of 
'  tile  times,  were  so  daring  as  to  attack  and  plunder  the 
bishop  of  Durham,  his  brother,  and  two  cardinals. 
When  on  their  way  to  Durham  with  a  considerable 
retinue;  they  even  took  possession  of  a  number  of 
castles  in  Northumberland,  and.  held  a  great  part  of 
4he  country  in  subjection:  but  they  were  at  last 
dispersed,  and  Midleton  their  leader  was  apprehended 
and  executed.f 

A  little  before  the  incursions  of  the  Scots,  the 
peace  of  this  district  was  disturbed  by  the  struggles 
of  those  contending  factions,  which  do  frequently 
agitated  England  in  the  reign  of  EMward  II.  That 
weak  prince  had  brought  his  favourite  Peter  de 
Gaveston,  earl  of  Cornwall,  to  Scarborough  Castle^ 
;(o  wve  him  from  the  indignation  of  those  po^icerlttl 
*  RMpalh^p.  270.    t  M.  Coll.  I.  p.  272,548.  JRidpath,  p.  j{<}a. 
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'noblemen  whom  his  insolence  had  disgusted.  Here, 
after  the  king's  departiire/  Gaveston  was  besieged  by 
'the  earl  of  Pembroke,  Henry  de  Percy,  and  others^ 
who  forced  him  to  capitulate ;  and  he  was  afterwards 
beheaded  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  at  Biacklow  near 
Warwick,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  king's  authority^ 
and  to  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Thomas  earl  of 
Lancaster,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  confederacy, 
'  bad  Pickering  Lyth  among  his  extensive  possessions.* 

The  cruel  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  could  not  fail  to  affect  this  district  in  com^ 
mon  ^ith  the  rest  of  England ;  but  it  was  not  the 
«cene  of  any  of  the  tragical  events  of  that  frightful 
period ;  it  only  felt  the  shock  at  a  distance. 

This  corner  of  England  was  more  nearly  con- 
cerned in  the  insurrections  occasioned  by  the  suppres- 
iRon  of  the  monasteries,  in  th,e  reign  of  Henry  YHL 
A  measure  which  affected/  tlie  interests  of  so  many 
thousands  in  the  distri^^  ceroid  not  fail  to  produce  the 
most  lively  sensations.  Its  effects  were  chiefly  fdt 
<  about  Pickering  and  Scarbdroiugh  ;  especially  at  the 
latter,  where  a  party  of  the  insurgents  laid  siege  to 
the  castle  in  1536,  but  were  bravely  repulsed  by  the 
governor.  Sir  Ralph  Eure.  Next  year,  their  attempts 
were  renewed,  but  in  a  short  time  the  insurrection 
'  was  quelled  without  much  bloodshed,  and  several  of 
\  the  ringleaders  were  brought  to  justice.f 

*  Ld.  Col.  I.  p.  461,  Me.  Rid|Hiih,  p.  1240.  Rapib,  I.  p.  391. 
Baker's  Chron.  p.  106,  107.  f  Baker's  Chronicle,  p,  285.  Hin- 
derwell's  History  of  Scarborough  (4to)  p.  i^9--52. — Lord  Darey^ 
Sir  Francis  Bigott,  Sir  Thomas  Percy  brother  to  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland, Robert  Aske,  Sir  John  Bnlmer,  with  several  abbots,  &c, 
vere  at  die  head  of  this  insurrectionj  called,  Tne  PilgrUnage  of  Grace. 
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The  conTttkions  which  shook  England,  duriagr 
the  bitter  contest  between  Charles  I  and  his  Parliament^ 
were  severely  felt  in  some  parts  of  this  district;  but 
chiefly  at  Scarborough^  where  the  castle  was  mora 
than  once  taken  and  re-taken^  and,  under  the  brave 
Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  sustained  a  long  and  arduous 
siege.  As  a  memoir  of  this  enterprizing  knight  will 
be  given  in  the  biographical  department  of  the  work^ 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enlarge  on  these  transactions 
here;  especially  as  they  are  minutely  detailed  in  Mr. 
HinderwelPs  valuable  History  of  Scarborough. 

Since  that  period^  the  peace  of  this  district  has 
suffered  no  material  interruption.  The  rebellions  in 
1715  and  1745,  which  troubled  the  north  and  west  of 
England,  excited  no  commotion  here.  On  both 
occasions  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  was  conspi- 
cuous; especially  in  1745,  when  liberal  subscriptions 
were  made  for  raising  the  means  of  defence.  The 
only  disturbances  that  arose  were  such  as  proceeded 
from  what  may  be  called  an  excess  of  loyalty ;  being 
expressiona  of  the  public  feeling  agBinst  such  as  were 
suspected  of  favouring  the  pretender.  The  following 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Stokesley,  datqd  Dec.  27, 1745, 
and  inserted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January 
1746,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the,  spirit  which  then 
prevailed : 

''  Last  Tuesday  a  number  of  Stoksley  boys  pulled 
some  tiles  off  Mr.  Pearson's  Mass-house,  the  damage 
of  which  might  amount  to  1  Is.  The  papists  could 
not  see  their  place  of  worship  thus  insulted,  without 
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Rwnthi^  it;  Cherefol^e  got  a  warrsnt  from  Mr. 
Sfcottovf e  against  one  of  the  boys  (a  sailor)  who  had 
been  Cbe  most  active  in  the  affair.  The  constables 
apprehended  the  boy  the  next  day ;  upon  which  his 
associates  we^e  called  together  to  the  number  of  about 
900^  and  beingjotoed  by  some  young  fellows^  marched 
in  ord^r  (with  drum  beating  and  colours  flying)  to 
Mr.  Skottowe'sy  and  declared  to  him  that  they  all 
acknowledged  themselves  equally  guilty  with  the  boy 
charged  with  the  fact.  Mr.  Skottowe  could  not 
forbear  laughing  at  them;  however^  after  giving  them 
ft  gentle  reprimand^  he  dismissed  them^  recommending 
it  to  the  pdpists  to  put  up  with  the  damage.  Upon 
this  the  boys  went  to  Ayton^  beating  up  for  volunteers 
for  his  Majesty's  service^  and  enlisted  about  30  or  40 
boys;  (ben  mitrched  to  Stoksley  cross^  fixed  their 
colours  upon  it^  and  made  large  coal  fires  about  it, 
the  spectators  all  wondering  what  were  their  intentions 
to  act  next,  When  they  had  completed  the  fires  they 
marched  in  a  full  body  to  the  Mass-house^  got  upon 
it,  stripped  off  all  the  tiles^  and  beat  down  the  cielhng; 
from  thence  they  let  themselves  down  into  the  cfaapelii 
pulled  it  k\l  to  pieces^  and  tossed  the  things  out  of  the 
windows  into  the  yard^  where  they  had  pbced  a  guard 
to  secure  them :  when  they  bad  got  every  thing  out> 
not  even  sparing  the  doors  and  wainscot^  they 
marched  with  tbeif  booty  to.  the  Market-cross^  and  set 
the  things  around  the  fires;  then  one  of  them  put  on 
a  fine  vestment  and  cap^  with  a  mttre  in  his  hand^ 
anc}  mounted  the  croi^si^  called  them  all  around  hhn^ 
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and  made  them  a  speech^  in  the  conclasion  of 
he  told  them,  that  in  consideration  pf  the  great  ser* 
viee  they  had  done  to  their  king  and  country,  i» 
destroying  the  Mass-house  that  day^  be  prestimed,  froni 
the  great  authority  he  was  then  inyealtd  \i^ith^  te 
absolve  them  from  all  their  past  sins^  but  exhortoi 
them  for  the  futnre  to  lead  a  peaceable  and  godly 
life ;  upon  which  they  gave  a  great  huzza^  God  toMt 
king  Gei^ge,  and  daaon  with  the  Mass ';  then  be  pufc 
off  his  robes,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire ;  at  the 
same  time  each  hand  was  employed  in  burning  the 
Kst  of  the  things,  laid  ready  for  the  flames;  allev 
which  they  dispersed,  and  went  to  their  respective 
bomes/' 

Similar  riots,  but  in  a  more  serious  fwrn,  took 
place  about  the  same  tim^  at  Sunderland  and  other 
parts.* 

After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  a  few  of 

the  rebels  fled  into  this  quarter  for  concealment;  and 

it  was  at  one  time  believed,  as  some  old  pedple  relate^ 

that  the  yoilng  pretender  himself  was  concealed  here. 

Sir  David  Murray  was  apprehended  at  Whitby,  as  he 

was  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape  in  disguise,  and 

was  tried '  and  condemned  at  York ;  and  two  others 

were  afterwards  apprehended  at  Scarborough.f   Tha 

immense  number  of  executions  which  then  took  place 

did  no  honour  to  the  government  of  that  time,  any 

more  than  the  carnage  and  devastation  which  followed 

the  battle  of  CuUoden.     Some  public  examples  were 

«  See  Gentleman's  Mag.   Vol.  XVI.    (for  1746,)  p.  40,  42. 
t  Ibidem,  p.  523.  and  Vol.  XVII.  p.  589. 
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necetsary ;  but,  as  the  rebellion  had  been  completely 
suppressed^  justice  might  have  been  satiated  without 
so  much  blood  When  the  poor  wretches  were 
slaughtered  by  scores^  in  that  butchering  form  ap- 
pointed by  the  law  of  treason^  the  feelings  of  indig< 
nation  at  their. crimes  would  be  almost  extinguished 
amidst  the  stronger  feelings  of  compassion  for  their 
sufferings.  Several  of  the  victims  of  justice  mighty  if 
spared^  have  become  loyal  and  useful  subjects.* 

Upon  the  whole^  this  portion  of  England  has 
now  for  a  long  season  been  blessed  with  a  state  of 
tranquillity  and  happiness^  far  superior  to  what  it  has 
txperienced  a  any  former  era.  The  calm  that  was 
enjoyed  during  the  reign  of  monachism^  was  the  dead 
stilluess  of  slavery  and  ignorance;  and  though  that 
period  was  vastly  preferable  to  the  ages  of  blood  «nd 
horror  which  it  succeeded^  it  can  bear  no  comparison 
with  the  present  age  of  freedom^  lights  and  comfort. 
May  the  happiness  of  the  district^  and  of  Britain  at 
large^  continue  and  improve  under  our  excellent  con- 
stitution and  mild  government;  and  descend  with 
increase  to  future  generations ! 

*  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  stated,  that  when  John  Balantiae 
irho  was  tried  at  York,  was  acquitted,  the  poor  fellow,  in  a  transport 
of  joy,  threw  up  his  bonnet  to  the  very  roof  of  the  court,  and  cried  out» 
''My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you!  Not  guilty!  Not  guilty! 
Not  guilty!  I  pray  God  bless  king  George  for  ever;  Fll  serye  him 
all  the  days  of  my  life :"  and  immediately  running  out  into  the  castle* 
yard,  with  his  irons  on,  took  up  a  handful  of  channel  water,  and 
drank  his  Mijesty's  health. — Gentleman's  Mag.  for  1746,  p.  524^ 
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HISTOBY  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  STREONESHALH,  OR  WHITBY;  WITH  A 

SKETCH  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY 

OP  THE  DISTRICT. 


CHAP.  I. 

IfUroductian  of  ChrUtianityj  and  of  Monastic 
Institutions. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  ascertain^  at  what  era  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  first  exchanged  the  rites  of 
paganism  for  the  ordinances  of  Christy  or  by  whose 
ministry  the  blessings  of  Christianity  were  introduced. 
The  antiquities  of  the  church  are  involved  in  as  much 
obscurity  as  those  of  the  state ;  and  the  historian^  in 
investigating  them^  discovers  numerous  fables  but  few 
facts.  To  inquire  into  the  authenticity  of  the  tradi- 
tionary tales  respecting  the  visits  paid  to  Britain  by 
Paul  or  Peter^  by  Simon  Zelotes  or  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea^  would  be  to  insult  the  understanding  of  tlje 
reader.  Even  the  story  of  the  conversion  of  Lucius^ 
a  British  king^  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  second 
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century^  though  related  by  Bede^  Nennius^  and  other 
reputable  authors^  is  extremely  suspicious ;  or  rather 
it  bears  positive  marks  of  forgery.^ 

When  we  recollect  with  what  rapidity  the  religion 
of  Jesus  spread  through  the  world,  and  consider  the 
active  zeal  of  the  primitive  disciples;  we  can  have 
little  doubt^  that  among  the  soldiers,  or  other  subjects  ^ 
of  the  Roman  empire,  who  settled  in  Britain  in  the 
second  century,  or  even  in  the  close  of  the  first,  there 
must  have  been  several  christians,  and  that  some  at- 
tempts might  be  made  in  that  early  age  to  convert  the 
natives.  Weliave  authentic  accounts  of  the  existence 
of  Christianity  in  Britain  in  the  third  and  fburth  cen- 
turies, among  the  British  as  wedl  a6  the  Roman 
inhabitants  ;f  but  by  whom  it  was  propagated,  to  what 
extent  it  spread,  and  whether  it  reached  unto  this 
district  or  not,  are  inquiries  which  it  is  impossible  to 
answer.  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that  whatever 
progress  the  christian  religjcm  tnay 'have  made  in  this 
district  during  the  Roman  period,  every  vestige  of  it 
ivas  swept  away  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Picts,  and<)f 
Ae  Saxons,  and  idolatry  resumed  its  gloomy  sway. 
Hence  ixildas,  in  painting  the  miseries  of  his  country, 
laments  the  destruction  of  the  *prtests,  the  dburcfaes, 
and  the  afkars,  by  the  ravages  of  4be  sacril^ious 
^Saxons.$ 

'While  the  gospel  was  banished  from  the  eastern 
riiores'of  England  by  iiie^nvadtngSaxons^  it  was  still 

»  a«e  Henry'tt  Hist.  I.  ,p.  135^139     f  ibid.  p.  140^14». 
I  See  also  Bed.  Hist  Eccl.  L  I.  c.  15.  Mat.  Westm.  1.  p.  160. 
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preserved  among  the  remains  of  the  Britons  in  the 
west ;  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Ireland^  and  also 
of  Scotland.  But  the  churches  which  remained  in  the 
British  isles  seem  to  have  made  no  attempt^  for  a  long 
season^  to  introduce  the  religion  of  Jesus  among  the 
savage  invaders.  It  was  by  missionaries  from  the 
church  of  Rome  that  the  Saxons  were  first  brought  to 
embrace  Christianity.  The  marriage  of  Ethelbert  king 
of  Kent  with  Bertha^  the  daughter  of  the  French 
king  Cherebert^  opened  a  way  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  among  the  Saxons ;  that  lady  having  stipu^ 
lated  for  the  free  exercise  of  her  rdigion^  and  brought 
a  chaplain  with  her  from  France.  *  Some  years  after^ 
Gnegory  who  was  then  bishop  of  Rome^  and  whp  had 
felt  a  lively  concern  for  the  unenlightened  Saxons 
before  his  elevation  to  that  dignity^  sent  Augustine 
with  a  number  of  other  monks  into  England^  to 
labour  for  the  conversion  of  the  pagan  inhabitants. 
These  missionaries  arrived  in  Kent;  A.  D.  596^  and 
being  favourably  received  by  Ethelbert  and  his  quten^ 
had  great  success  in  their  labours.* 

It  was  not  till  about  thirty  years  after,  that  the 
gospel  found  its  way  into  Northumbrian  and  the  occa- 
sion of  its  introduction  into  that  kingdom  was  similar 
to  that  which  first  brought  it  into  Kent.  Edwin^  the 
Northumbrian  king^  married  Ethelburga  the  daughter 
of  king  Ethelbert ;  and^  previous  to  the  marriage^  he 
pledged  himself  not  to  molest  that  lady  and  her 

*  Bed.  L.  I.  c  23—26,  L.  II.  c.  1.     Mat  Westm.  I.  p.  202^ 
203.    Wilk.  CoociL  I.  p.  9,  10,*&c. 
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attendants  in  the  observance  of  their  religion^  and 
even  held  but  a  hope  that  he  would  embrace  it  himself. 
Accordingly^  when  Ethelburga  arrived  at  the  court 
of  EdwiUi  in  625,  she  was  accompanied  by  Paulinut^. 
a  minister  who  had  laboured  twenty  four  years  in 
Keut^  and  who  came  with  the  queen  iti  the  character 
of  a  bishop.  For  almost  two  years^  however^  he  seems 
to  have  been  merely  her  private  chaplain ;  at  least  his 
labours.for  the  conversion  of  the  Northumbrians  had. 
little  or  no  effect.  It  was  long  before  Edwin  could 
be  prevailed  On  to  relinquish  the  god?  of  his  fathers. 
He  indeed  consented  to  the  baptism  of  his  infant 
daughter  Eanfled^  who  was  baptizeid  on  Whitsnnday 
in  G^,  with  eleven  others  of  his  family^  and  was  the 
first  in  Northumberland  who  received  that  sacred  rite ; 
and  some- time  after  he  desisted  from  the  worship  of 
idols;  but  it  was  not  till  Easter  in  the  following  year 
that  h^  openly  embraced  the  religion  of  Jesus.  , 

In  addition  to  the  labours  of  Paulinus^  and  the^ 
influence  bf  the  queen^  various  circumstances  are  said 
to  have  concurred  in  leading  to  the  conversion  of 
Edwin  ^ — his  narrow  escape  from  assi^ssination^  when 
be  was  saved  by  the  generosity  of  Lilla;  his  success 
against  his  adversary,   Cvvichelm  king  of  Wessex;. 
but.a|}ove  all,  ^  remarkable  vision  which  he  is  stated 
to  have  had  when  he  was  an  exile  at  the  court  of 
Eeklwald,  the  consequences  of  which  were  his  pre-, 
servation  from  imminent  danger,  and  his  subsequent 
elevation  to  the  Northumbrian  throne.  But  the  visions^ 
revelations,  and  miracles,  recorded  by  Bede  and  other 
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monkish  writers^  I  shall  in  general  pass  over.  Like 
the  machinery  in  an  epic  poem^  tbey  may  serve  to 
embellish  the  narrative ;  but  they  are  of  little  use  to 
the  inquirer  after  truth.  That  the  Almighty  might 
employ  signs  and  wonders  for  the  establishment  of  his 
gospel  in  England^  as  well  as  for  its  propagation  in 
Judea  and  the  east^  cannot  be  denied ;  but  such  pre- 
ternatural phenomena  would  require  to  be  attested  by 
better  authority  than  that  of  the  writers  of  these  dark 
ages.  The  miracles  which  they  relate  occur  in  such 
prodigious  numbers^  many  of  them  are  so  ridiculous^ 
or  obviously  fabulous^  and  others  of  them  introduced 
for  ends  so  unworthy  of  the  Deity^  that^  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  scepticism^  we  may  well  be 
allowed  to  view  the  whole  with  a  suspicious  eye. 

The  numerous  epistles  of  popes  and  prelates 
which  are  inserted  in  thesie  early  histories  of  the 
English  churchy  constitute  another  embellishment  of  a. 
similar  kind ;  and  may  be  compared  to  the  speeches 
which  Livy  and  Tacitus  have  put  into  the  mouths  of 
their  generals  and  public^xharacters.  Some  of  these 
documents  are  manifest  forgeries^  though  a  part  of 
them  may  have  been  manufactured  so  early  as  the 
times  of  Bede.  In  this  number  may  be  included  the 
letters  of  Bonifaice  to  Edwin  find  E}thelburga^  intended 
to  accelerate  the  king's  conversion.  From  these 
letters^  p9.rticularly  that  addressed  .to  the  queen^  wq 
jnnst  suppose  that  the  pontiff  had  not  only  got  intelli-^ 
gence  of  the  marriage,  but  had  learned  that  Ethelburga 
|ijid  been  for  a  considerable  time  exerting  herself 
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lyilbout  effect  for  the  conversion  of  her  husband.  But 
Mrhen  I  consider  the  length  of  time  that  must  then 
have  been  requir/ed  for  a  journey  to  Rome,  an4 
observe  that  the  marriage  was  celebrated  about  the 
beginning  of  August^  and  that  Boniface  died  on  the 
22d  of  October  following^  and  was  probably  disquali-- 
fied  for  epistolary  correspondence  some  time  before, 
I  feel  myself  warranted  to  question  the  authenticity  of 
these  letters.^  Still  more  suspicious  is  the  epistle  of 
pope  Gregory  to  Augustine  about  the  ordination  of 
twelve  bishops  under  the  see  of  London  (or  Canter- 
l>u>*y^)  the  appointment  of  a  metropolitan  bishop  for 
York  with  twelve  bishops  under  him^  and  the  regu- 
lations to  be  observed  in  regard  to  their  rank.  Can 
it  be  supposed  that  Gregory^  in  601^  would  speak  of 
Augustine  as  biahop  ot  London^  while  the  gospel  had 
ifipt  reached  to  London*  and  while  Canterbury  wad 
the  metropolis  of  Ethelbert's  kingdom?  Could  he 
foresee  that  Northumbria  wouliji  be  the  next  kingdom 
to  receive  cbristianity^f  though  it  was  at  a  greater 
distance  from  Kent  than  any  other  kingdom  of  the 
heptarchy  ?  Or  what  could  induce  him  to  fix  on  Ywk 
as  a  metropolitan  see^  at  a  time  wbeii  that  place  was 

*  See  SmiUi's  Bede,  p.  89.  Note  — Tiie  epistles  ar^  footid  oi 
Bede  under  the  ^  ear  626^  the  year  a/ier  Boniface  c/ied :.  Smith 
merely  transfers  them  to  the  former  year;  but  had  lie  weighed  the 
circumstances  above  noticed;  he  might  liave  seen  cause  to  explode  thevK 


altogether.  The  date  of  Edwin's  marriage  may  be  iaferred  from  |ba| 
of  FaulifHis's  ordination,  ,whicl%  is  dated  12  Kalend,  Aug.  i.  e.  Hm 
2l8t  of  July ;  and  a  week  or  two  must  have  iutervened  between  ihaii 
transaction  and  the  royal  nuptials.  Bed.  L.  II.  c.  9,  10,  IK 
t  £e»ex  wheVe  the  gospel  was  preached  kj  AugostiDe  and  his  asso- 
ciates was  then  viewed  as  a  part  of  Ethelbert's  dominioos.  3ed.  l^  U^ 
c.  3. 
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almost  too  obscure  to  be  known  at  Rome?  I  strongly 
sttspect  that  the  epistle  was  fabricated  after  London 
and  York  bad  risen  to  greater  eminence^  and  after 
the  squabbles  about  precedency  had  begun  to  make 
their  appearance  among  the  English  prelates.* 

Whatever  were  the  causes  which  produced  a 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  EdWin/  he  was  at  last 
convinced  of  the  excellence  of  Christianity^  and^  after 
much  deliberation^  determined  to  ;adopt  it.  Yet^ 
before  embracing  it  publicly^  he  held  an  assembly  of 
bis  nobles  and  counsellors^  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
prevail  with  them  to  concur  in  his  resolution.  Their 
concurrence  was  easily  obtained.  As  soon  as  the 
assembly  had  convened^  and  the  subject  had  been 
proposed  by  the  king  for  discussion,  Coifi,  his  high- 
priest,  who  was  no  doubt  acquainted  with  the  senti** 
ments  of  his  royal  master,  rose  and  addressed  him  to 
the  following  effect;  ^^It  becomes  you^  O  king,  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  that  religion  which  is  now 
proposed  to  us.  In  regard  to  that  which  we  have 
hitherto  held,  I  solemnly  declare,  that  I  have  found  it 
altogether  'worthless  and  unprofitable :  none  of  your 
people  has  been  more  devoted  to  the  service  of  our 
gods  than  I;  yet  many  receive  from  you  more  ample 

*  Bed.  L.  I.  c.  29.  My  suspicions  are  confirmed  by  the  curious 
fact  that  this  episU^  is  not  found  in  the  M.S.S.  copies  of  Gregory's 
-writings.  See  Wilic.  Cone.  I.  p.  15.  Note. — The  use  of  the  pallium, 
w  episcopal  robe  received  from  the  pope,  is  another  subject  of  this 
strange  letter.  We  find  in  Bede  a  tetter  from  pope  Hooorius  to  Edwia 
where  the  same  subject  is  introduced;  and  it  is  observable  that  that 
lettir  must  have  been  written  eight  months  after  Edwin's  death!  See 
Smith's  Bede,  p.  9dj  99,  100.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  all 
thes^  letters^  and  a  great  many  more^  are  omitted  in  Alfred's  Bede. 
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favours^  and  greater  honours^  and  prosper  more  in 
all  their  undertakings.  If  the  gods  bad  any  influence^ 
they  would  surely  give  the  greatest  share  of  their 
favours  to  their  most  zealous  servant.  Wherefore^  if 
the  nevr  doctrines^  which  are  preached  to  us^  appear 
to  you  upon  examination  to  be  better  and  more  cer- 
.tain>  let  us  hasten  to  embrace  them  without  delay/' 

To  this  speech  of  the  high-priest^  another  of 
Edwin's  grandees  presently  assented  in  these  remark- 
able words;  ''So  short,  O  kiiig,  is  the  presentiife  of 
man  on  earth,  compared  with  that  extent  of  time 
which  is  h'd  from  our  view,  that  it  seems  to  me  like 
the  sudden  flight  of  a  sparrow  through  your  house, 
whinfi  you  are  at  supper  with  your  generals  and 
ministers  in  a  winter  evening,  and  the  hadl  is  heated 
by  a  fire  in  the  midst,  while  furious  storms  of  rain  or 
jnow  are  raging  without.  It  comes  in  at  one  door, 
Jbut  presently  goes  out  at  another ;  and  though  it  feels 
not  the  wintry  tempest  when  within,  yet  it  enjoys 
only  a  momentary  calm  while  it  passes  from  winter  on 
the  one  side  to  winter  on  the  other,  and  then  disap- 
pears from  your  eyes.  Such  is  the  life  of  man;  it 
appears  for  a  little  space,  but  what  follows  it,  or  what 
has  preceded  it,  we  cannot  tell.  If,  therefore,  thi$ 
new  doctrine  presents  us  with  something  more  certain 
it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  adopted.'' 

While  others  expressed  their  concurrence  with 
these  sentiments,  and  none  appeared  to  oppose  them, 
Coifi  requested  that  Paulinus  should  now  discourse  to 
them  more  fully  about  the  God  whom  he  preached; 
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and,  when  the  bishop  had  finished  his  discourse,  the 
high-priest  exclaimed;  ''  Long  have  I  been  convinced: 
that  our  worship  is  vanity,  since  the  more  1  sought 
for  the  truth  in  it,  the  less  I  fjund  it:  but  now 
I  openly  profess>  that  by  this  preaching,  we.  clearly 
discover  that  truth  which  can  give  us  life,  salvation, 
and  eternal  felicity.  I  therefore  propose  to  your 
majesty/  that  we  hasten  to  profane  those  temples  and 
altars  which  we  have  foolishly  venerated." 

Upon  this  the  king  openly  renounced  idolatry, 
and  professed  his  adherence  to  the  faith  of  Christ.. 
Then  turning  to  Coifi,  he  asked  him,  who  ought 
first  to  profane  the  altars  and  temples  of  the  idols. 
^'l"  replies  the  high  priest,  '•  for  who  is  more  proper 
than  myself  to  set  the  example  to  others,  in  destroying 
through  the  wisdom  granted  me  by  the  true  God,  the 
things  which  I  have  worshipped  in  my  folly  f'*     And 
immediately  renouncing  idolatry,  he  begged  the  king 
to  give  him  arms  and  a  house,  both  of  which  it  wasi 
unk^wful  for  him  to  use,  according  to  the  rules  of. 
their  superstition;  and,  Edwin  having  complied  with 
his  request,  he  mounted. the  hors^,  and  withaswoiid 
by  his  side, ^nd  a  lance  in  his  hand,  he  rode  to  the. 
idol  temple  at  Godmundham,  not  far  from  the  king's, 
palace  on  the  Derwent,  where  this  assembly  appears^ 
to  have  been  held.     Upon  reaching  the  scene  of  his 
former  idol^tries^  hp  threw  his  lance  into  the  building, 
in  prder  to.  profane  it,  and  in  ^  token,  of  defiance  to 
the  idols  whom  it  contained.    This  was  the  signal  for; 
its  destruction;    for  those  who  accompanied  hiipi^ 
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following  hi«  example  and  his  ordef s^  presently  burned 
it  to  the  ground.* 

Edwin  and  his  nobles^  having  thus  forsaken  the 
idols  of  their  fathers^  and  received  the  christian  faitb^ 
were  soon  after  baptised  by  Paulinus.  It  was  on 
Easter  day^  A.  D.  627^  that  the  king  was  baptized  at 
York^  in  a  small  wooden  oratory  or  chapel^  which 
had  been  constructed  during  the  time  that  was  spent 
in  catechizing  and  instructing  him^  previous  to  his 
baptism.f  In  the  same  place  a  square  church  of  stone^ 
of  larger  dimensions^  inclosing  the  oratory  within  it^ 
afterwards  began  to  be  erected  ;  but  Pauh*nus  never 
enjoyed  it^  for  it  was  not  finished  till  the  reign  of 
Oswald.  That  magnificent  fabric  called  Yoric  Minster^ 
which  was  erected  many  ages. after  this  period^  is 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  spot  where  this  square 
church  was  built. 

The  example  of  E!dwin^  as  might  naturally  be 
expected^  had  a  powerful  influence  on  his  family  and 
subjects.  His  sons  by  Quenburga^  his  former  wife ; 
his  niece^  the .  celebrated  Lady  Hilda^  whose  life 
demands  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  Streones* 
halh ;  and  great  numbers  of  his  ^eople^  of  all  ranki, 
were  received  into  the  church  by  baptism.  When  the 
court  removed  for  a  time  into  Bernicia^  Paulinus  ac- 
companied it^  and  was  there  employed  at  the  river  Glen 
for  thirty  six   days    together^    in    instructing  and 

*  Bed.  L.  11.  c.  12,  13.  f  Rapin-  tetis  us  that  Edwin  was 
baptized  the  same  day  on  vhicKthe  assemUy  met;  (V^l  I«  p.  70) 
but  his  narrative  of  these  transactions  abounds  with  inaccuracies^  xome 
of  which  have  b^n  eopied  by  Chariton  and  tithersk 
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tbaptizing  the  crowds  who  resorted  to  him.  In  the 
province  of  Derra,  where  the  royal  family  more  fre* 
quently  resided^  he  was  engaged  in  the  same  work  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Swale*  Here  multitudes  flocked 
to  him  for  instruction  and  baptism;  and  some  authors 
tell  us  that  he  baptized  no  less  than  ten  thousand  in 
one  day.  We  would  hope,  for  the  credit  of  this 
apostle  of  Northumbrian  that  this  story  is  false; 
especially  as  Bede  repeate'dly  intimates^  that  he  in- 
structed and  catechized  the  people  before  he  baptized 
them :  yet  there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  like  Augus^ 
tine  the  apostle  of  Kent,  he  was  sometimes  more 
concerned  about  the  number  than  the  quality  of  his 
converts ;  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the 
facility  with  which  they  relapsed  into  idolatry.* 

The  zeal  of  Edwin  was^not  satisfied  with  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  among  his  own  subjectsr, 
it  prompted  him  to  aim  at  the  conversion  of  his 
neighbours.  He  persuaded  Eorpwald,  king  of  the 
East  Angles^  to  embrace  Christianity.  He  even  took 
a  journey  into  Lincolnshire,  with  his  bishop  Paulinus^ 
for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  gospel ;  and  these 
tnissipnary  exertions  were  not  unsuccessful.     The 

*  Bed.  L.  II.  'e.  14.  Hen.  Hnnting.  L.  III.  par.  3.  I  am 
snrprised  to  find  Charlton  (p.  7.)  ascribing  the  story  of  the  baptism 
of  10,000  in  one  day  to  Bede.  There  is  no  such  thing  mentioned 
either  by  Bede,  William  of  Malmesbury,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  or 
liatlhew  of  Westminster;  though  the  charge  of  indiscriminate  baptism 
may  he  inferred  from  what  the  latter  says  of  the  success  of  Paulinus's 
labours,  '*  That  in  a  short  \ime  there  was  not  an  heathen  to  be  found 
in  all  the  kingdom.''— Mat.  West  I.  p.  217.  The  baptism  of  10,000 
at  one  time  in  the  river  Swale  is  attributed  by  spme  to  Augustine.*^ 
Smith's  Bede,  p.  95.  Not^. 
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governor  of  Lincoln^  and  several  of  the  inhabitante> 
were  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Paulinas;  and  a 
handsome  church  of  stone  is  said  to  have  been  built 
in  that  city  ;  where,  we  are  told,  Paulinus  ordained 
Honorius  to  the  episcopal  charge  of  Canterbury,  then 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Justus.* 

But  the  arduous  labours  of  this  apostle  of  the 
north  were  soon  interrupted,  and  his  fair  prospects 
blasted,  by  the  lamented  death  of  his  patron.  When 
Edwin  fell  in  633  by  the  sword  of  Penda,  and  the 
Mercians  and  Britons  broke  into  Northumbria  with 
worse  than  pagan  fury;  Paulinus,  with  the  queen 
and  the  surviving  members  of  the  royal  family,  fled 
by  sea  into  Kent^  where  he  became  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter; and  the  good  work  which  he  bad  begun  in  the 
north  was  almost  entirely  obliterated.  Many  of  the 
converts  to  Christianity  were  slain  by  the  barbarous 
invaders,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  relapsed 
into  those  idolatries  from  which  they  had  been  but 
imperfectly  reclaimed.f 

In  estimating  the  nature  and  extent  of  Paulinus's 
labours,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived 
by  names.  He  is  termed  bishop,  and  even  archbishop; 
but  we  read  of  no  clergy  whom  he  had  under  him,  no 
assistant  of  any  kind,  except  James  a  deacon.  He 
brought  no  fellow  labourers  with  him  from  Kent, 
received  no  assistance  afterwards  either  from  thence 

*  Bed.  L.  II.  c.  15,  16,  18.  Hen.  Httnt.  L.  III.  par.  3,  4. 
Mat.  Westm.  I.  p.  217.  f  BedL  L.  U.  c.  20.  III.  c  1.  Hen. 
Hunt  L.  IIL  4.    Mat.  West  I.  p.  220. 
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or  from  the  continent^  aa  far  as  I  can  discover ;  and^ 
when  his  departure  is  announced^  no  mention  is  made 
of  any  ministers  whom  he  took  with  him^  or  of  any 
whom  he  left  behind  him ;  except  the  said  James^  who 
hboured  for  a  considerable  time^  partly  at  York^  but 
chiefly  at  Catterick^  where  a  faithful  remnant  of 
christians  was  preserved  through  his  ministry*  The 
number  of  churches  in  his  diocese  was  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  preachers.  There  was  neither 
church  nor  chapel  in  the  whole  of  Bernicia ;  for  Bede 
assures  us  that  till  Oswald  set  up  the  cross  at  Heaven^ 
field,  there  was  no  church,  no  altar,  no  token  of  the 
christian  religion,  erected  in  thfit  province.*  In 
Deira  too  we  read  of  no  church  then  in  existence, 
except  the  oratory  at  York,  and  another  wooden 
church  near  the  king's  residence  at  Campodunum.f 
Paulinas  indeed  preached  in  many  other  places ;  but, 
like  the  primitive  apostles,  he  was  a  field-preacher, 
ministering  frequently  by  the  banks  of  rivers.  His 
most  constant  employment  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
chaplain,  or  preacher^  to  th^  royal  family;  for  to 
whatever  place  the  court  removed^  be  removed  along 
with  it;  and  we  scarcely  read  of  his  making  any 
excursion,  without  the  company  of  Edwin. 

Whether  Paulinus  ever  visited  Q«r  di^tript  or  not, 
it  is  difficult  to  say :  we  have  no  account  of  his  ex^ 
tending  bis  labours  in  this  direction,  (t  is  indeed  k, 
common  opinion  that  a  church  vyas  built  at  Streonesi-* 
balh  in  the  days  of  Edwin,  about  the  year  630;  but 
•  }.  m.  c  2.    t  L.  Ih  e.  H 
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to  this  opinion  I  cannot  subscribe.  The  oiily  foun* 
dation  upon  which  it  rests  is  a  passage  in  Bede, 
where  in  enumerating  the  relatives  of  Eanfleda, 
interred  in  the  monastery  of  Streoneshalh^  he  places 
Edwin  her  mother's  father  among  the  number  ;*  and 
if  Edwin  was  buried  there^  it  may  be  presumed  that 
a  church  existed  in  that  place  previous  to  his  death. 
I  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  asserting,  that  in 
this  passage  either  Bede,  or  some  of  his  transcribers^ 
must  (lave  made  a  mistake.  Bede  himself  informs  us^ 
that  when  Edwin  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Hethfield^ 
his  whole  army  was  either  slain  or  routed  ;f  that  the 
province  was  presently  filled  with  carnage  and  desola- 
tion by  the  barbarous  conquerors;  and  that,  in  regard 
to  Edwin,  his  head  was  brought  to  York,  where  it 
was  afterwards  taken  into  the  church  of  the  blessed 
apostle  Peter,  which  be  himself  had  begun,  but 
which  Oswald  finished,  and  was  deposited  in.  the  porch 
of  St.  Gregory .§  Is  it  not  clear  from  this  narrative^ 
that  the  body  of  Edwin  was  left  on  the  field  of  battle, 

*  In  quo  monasterio  et  ipsa,  et  pater  ejas  Osuia^  et  mater  ejas 
Aeanfled,  et  pater  matris  ejus  Aeduini,  et  multi  alii  nobiles  in  ecclesia 
sancti  apostoli  Petri  sepulti  sunt.  L.  HI.  c.  24 — The  same  thing  is, 
indeed  stated  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  Matthew  of  Westminster; 
but  they  evidently  copy  irom  Bede.  f  Ejusque  totos  vel  interemptna. 
vel  dispersus  est  exercitus.  L.  II.  c,  20. — Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
and  Matthew  of  Westminster  give  us  the  same  account  of  the  slaughter 
that  attended  and  Mowed  the  death  of  Edwin,  and  of  the  interment  (^ 
Lis  head,  at' York;  for  indeed  they  have  copied  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  passages,  the  narrative  of  Bede.  §  Pope  Gregory  on  account 
of  bia  piety  and  miracles  was  Yenerated  as  a  saint  Among  his  famoos^ 
exploits,  we  are  told  that,  by  his  prayers  and  tears,  be  delivered  the 
siMil  of  Trajan  from  the  pains  of  bell,  where  it  bad  been  abpvefiCKI^ 
years!    Mat.  Westm*  I,  p.  207,  208* 
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his  sarvivipg  soldiers  having  no  opportunity  of  carry- 
ing  away  any  more  of  his  remains  (lian  his  head  ?  If 
his  body  was  afterwards  found  and  carried  off  by  his 
friends^  which  at  such  a  period  of  disaster  and  alarm 
was  very  unlikely^  can  we  suppose  that  they  would 
convey  it  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  kingdom^  to 
a  spot  which  Edwin  is  never  said  to  have  visited, 
instead  of  interring  it  at  York  along  with  hia  head  ? 
Besides^  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  remarks  of  Bede 
in  the  passage  where  he  mentions  the  church  of 
Campodunum^*  that^  except  that  church  and  the 
ehnrch  at  York^  there  was  no  other  erected  in  Deira 
in  the  time  of  Edwin.  Indeed^  when  we  consider 
that  there  was  not  one  church  built  in  all  Bernicia, 
it  is  utterly  incredible  that  one  should  be  erected  in 
this  solitary  spot^  which  at  that  period  was  scarcely 
inhabited.  It  may  also  be  observed^  that  in  the 
accounts  of  the  erection  of  the  monastery  at  Streones* 
balh^  no  notice  is  taken  of  any  church  having  existed 
there  before ;  nay,  the  contrary  may  be  inferred  from 
the  narrative ;  and  Edwin  is  not  said  to  have  beent 
buried  in  a  church  that  was  previously  constiructed, 
but  in  that  which  was  built  by  Lady  Hilda  herself.f 
If  therefore  any  part  of  Edwin's  remains  was  interred 
at  this  place,  we  must  suppose  that,  after  the  monas- 
tery was  erected,  his  head  was,  at  the  desire  of 

*  L.  II.  c.  14.  t  L-  UL  c.  24.  IV.  c.  23.— Drake  buriei^ 
the  bodi/  of  Edvin  in  the  monaster]^  of  Whitby ;  forgetting  that  th^ 
monastery  had  m  existence,  till  several  years  8^  Us  is»Am 
fiboracum,  p.  72* 
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^Ifleda^  or  some  other  relative,  removed  from  the 
church  of  York^  to  be  deposited  in  that  of  Streones*^ 
halh. 

Osric  and  Eanfrid^  the  immediate  successors  of 
Edwin^  both  apostatized  from  Christianity^  with  most 
4>f  their  subjects.  But  Oswald^  the  conqueror  of 
Cadwallon^  restored  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  to 
Northnmbria.  We  are  told^  that  immediately  before 
his  engagement,  with  the  British  king,  he  erected  ia 
lyooden  cross  at  Heavenfield^  near  the  Denisebum^ 
as  a  token  of  his  reliance  on  Christ;  and  that  he  and 
^is  followers^  several  of  whom  were  christians  who 
bad  come  with  him  from  Scotland^  kneeled  down 
beside  it^  and  prayed  to  the  Almighty  to  give  them 
the  victory  over  their  proud  and  cruel  foe.* 

When  Oswald  was  established  in  the  throne^  it 
was  one  of  his  first  cares  to  have  his  people  instructed 
in  the  true  religion ;  and^  having  been  educated  and 
baptized  among  the  Scots^  who  bad  then  a  flourishing 
9)onastery  in  the  island  of  lona^  founded  by  the 
celebrated  Columba.f  he  sent  thither  for  a  supply  of 
preachers.  His  request  was  readily  complied  with; 
but,  it  seems^  the  first,  missionary^  who  arrived  was  a 
inan  of  an  austere  disposition^  who  finding  his  ministry 

*  Oswald  held  np  the  cross  vith  his  own  hands,  while  his  sol- 
diers festened  the  foot  of  it  ip  the  hole  that  had  bee|i  dug  to  receive  it, 
A  miraculous  virtue  was  ascribed  to  the  chips  that  were  cut  from  this 
cross,  and  even  to  the  spot  where  it  stood.  Bed.  L.  III.  c.  2.  t  Bede 
takes  notice  of  a  singularity  in  the  government  of  the  church  in  that 
part  of  Britain,  that  the  whole  province,  and  even  the  ))ishops,  sub- 
imtled  to  the  abbot  of  Hii  (or  lona,)  who,  in  imitation  of  Columba, 
was  only  called  a  presbyten  L.  Ill,  c.  4.  §  Hector  Boethins  calla 
Urn  Corman, 
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unsuccessful^  returned  to  bis  f;aternUy  in  disgust^  and 
told  them  that  the  Northumbrians  were  too  uiitract-* 
able  and  barbarous  to  be  taught.  When  the  brethrea 
at  lona  held  a  council  to  receive  his  repprt^  and  to 
consider  what  was  to  be  done^  one  of  their  number 
named  Aidan  thus  addressed  the  disappointed  mission:^ 
ary ;  ^*  It  seems  to  nie^  brother^  that  you  have  been 
too  severe  on  your  unlearned  hearers;  and  have  not 
studied^  according  to  the  apostle's  plan^  to  feed  them 
with  milk^  before  giving  them  strong  meat/'   By  this 
remark^    Aidan  attracted    the    attention   of  all  the 
assembly^  and  they  unanimously  fixed  on  him^  as  the 
most  suitable  person  to  undertake  the  mission.     The 
expectations  that  were  formed  of  him  were  not  disap- 
pointed.    In  the  character  of  bishop  of  Northumbrian 
he  laboured  with  great  diligence  and  success^  under 
the  patronage  of  Oswald;  and  this  prince  was  so 
zealous  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel^  that^  until 
Aidan  had  learned  the  language  of  the  country^  he 
often  acted  as  his  interpreter ;  a  task  for  which  he  was 
well  qualified  by  his  loqg  exile  among  the  Scots. 

Encouraged  by  the  prospects  of  success^  Aidan 
invited  a  number  of  his  brethjren  and  countrymen,* 
to  assist  him  in  the  work;  that  the  progress  of  the 
gospel  might  be  accelerated,  and  that   the  natives 

might  not,  in  case  of  any  accident  happening  to 

if 

*  Exia  coepere  plures  per  dies  de  Scottorum  regione  venira 
BritlaDniam,  &c.  Bed.  L.  ill.  c.  3. — It  would  seem  that  some  of 
them  came  from  Ireland,  which  was  then  the  proper  region  of  the 
Scots ;  and  was  at  that  time  an  enlightened  country,  much  resorted 
to  by  the  lovers  of  learning.  Ibid.  c.  7, 19, 27.  Vita  S,  Cudbercti, 
0i22. 
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himself,  be  left^  as  at  the  removal  of  Pauliniis^  like 
sheep  without  a  shepherd.  In  imitation  of  his  friends 
ti  lona^  he  chose  a  small  island  for  his  head-quarters^ 
the  island  of  Lindisfarne,  now  Holy  Island^  not  far 
from  Bebbanburgh  (or  Bamburgh^)  the  capital  of 
^rniciit.  From  thence  this  apostle^  and  his  fellow* 
labourers,  made  excursions  into  various  parts  of  the 
dominions  of  Oswald^  preaching  the  word  of  truth 
with  great  fervour^  and  administering  baptism  to  such 
as  believed.  Churches  were  built  in  several  places, 
the  people  came  in  crowds  to  hear  the  word,  and  both 
old  and  young  were  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
religion.* 

Aidan  is  represented  by  Bede  as  a  man  of  extra* 
<^rdinary  piety  and  goodness,  whose  worth  far  exceeded 
any  thing  that  could  be  found  in  the  historian's  own 
times.  With  the  greatest  meekness,  piety,  and  pru- 
-deuce,  he  displayed  unremitting  zeal,  and  indefatigable 
diligence.  Eager  in  the  exalted  pursuits  of  his  office, 
he  disregarded  the  things  of  the  world:  what  he 
received  from  the  rich,  he  gave  to  the  poor.  The 
amiable  king  Oswin  made  him  a  present  of  one  of  his 
best  horses,  richly  harnessed;  but,  meeting  with  a 
poor  man  asking  alms  not  long  after,  he  dismounted, 
aiid  gave  him  his  horse ;  and  when  Oswin  blamed  him 
for  this  seemingly  indiscreet  generosity,  he  replied, 
^  Whftt  ?  my  king !  Is  the  offspring  of  a  mare  dearer 

*  Bed.^  lu  lit.  c.  3.  From  this  passage  it  ai^ears^  tli^  the 
aceoimt  which  Matthew  of  Westminster  gives  us  o(  Paulinus's  successj 
quoted  in  a  fonner  note,  is  greatly  exaggetated. 
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to  j'ptt  than  that  son  of  God?"  An  answer  with* 
which  that  worthy  young  prince  was  much  affected.* 
Aidan  was  indeed  the  friend  of  the  poor^  the  father  of 
ti^e  wretched :  several  slaves  were  redeemed  by  him^ 
some  of  whom  he  received  as  disciples^  and  educated 
for  the  ministry.  While  he  was  condescending  to  the 
poor,  he  was  bold  in  reproving  the  vices  of  the  greats 
Greatness  and  luxury  had  no  charms  for  him :  even 
when  he  was  at  the  royal  table^  he  took  but  a  moderate 
refreshment,  and  then  hastened  away  to  his  studies^ 
or  his  prayers :  and  though  be  was  deemed  a  fit  com^ 
panion-  for  princes,  he  was  80  far  from  affecting 
external  pomp,  that  almost  aU  his  numerous  and 
fatiguing  journeys  were  performed  on  foot. 

The  associates  and  successors  of  Aidan^  according 
to  our  historian,  possessed  the  same  spirit.  Their 
dress  and  their  food,  their  churches  and  their  houses^ 
bespoke  the  humility  and  simplicity  of  their  minds. 
They  neither  aspired  at  power^  nor  collected  wealth ; 
and  the  possessions  which  they  received  were^  in  a 
manner^  forced  on  tbem.  Their  whole  care  was  to 
serve  God,  not  the  world ;  to  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  heart,  not  the  gratification  of  the  appetite. 
At  home  their  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  study  an^ 
devotion;  abroad  they  were  engaged  in  preacliing, 
baptizing,  visiting  the  sick,  and  in  short/ doing  eyery 
thing  in  their  power  to  save  the  souls  of  men ;  for 

^  In  the  Genial  Ifistory,  (p  ^7,)  I  have  madTeitently  caUed 
j^ie  ()iace  where  Oswia  was  murdered  Yedinftham.  Thfenameia  Bed« 
is  Ingeilingum^  which  is  thought  to  be  QiliingneKt  Richmond;  ai^4 
m^  ye4iiigham  09  tl^e  Perwenl.    ^Slee  Sojtifth's  Be4e,  p.  111.  Note. 
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'  \rhich  purpose  they  often  itinerated  among  the  villageff> 
And  though  they  had  neither  mitre^  nor  crosier^  nor 
paUium,  nor  any  other  trappings  of  clerical  pomp^ 
their  superior  worth  commanded  that  real  respect 
which  grandeur  without  piety  solicits  in  vain.  Every 
Lord's  day^  multitudes  flocked  to  the  churches^  to 
hear  the  word  of  God  from  their  mouth.  Wherever 
any  of  their  number  went,  he  was  joyfully  received  as 
a  servant  of  God ;  if  he  was  travelling  on  the  road^ 
such  as  met  him  or  observed  him,  hastened  to  beg  his 
blessing  and  his  instructions;  and  if  he  came  to  a 
village^  the  inhabitants  presently  assembled,  and 
desired  to  hear  the  word  of  life.* 

Such  were  the  men  by  whom  Christianity  was 
flow  again  established  in  Northumbria,  on  a  mudh 
broader  and  firmer  basis  than  before ;  and  by  whose 
ministry  it  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
tliis  district  It  may  be  proper  to  add  to  this  account 
of  their  character,  thai,  like  the  first  missionaries  in 
Kent,  they  were  almost  all  monks.  Long  J>efore  this 
period,  monastic  institutions,  which  took  their  rise  iti 
the  deserts  of  Egypt  about  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century,  had  become  popular  in  the  west  of 
Europe;  and  having  found  their  way  into  Britain  a,nd 
Ireland,  before  the  Romans  abandoned  our  island, 
they  continued  to  exist  in  the  British  churches,  after 
their  CDmmunication  with  the  continent,  was  almost 
entirely  broken  oflF.  Such  institutions,  however,  were 
not  as  yet  distinguished  by  that  punctilious  regularity 
*  Bei  L  m,  a  %  4^  &^  14,  17,  3& 
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"which  they  afterwards  assumed ;  and  had  not  brancheci 
out  into  those  endless  ramifications  of  orders  and 
fraternities  in  which  they  afterwards  appeared.  Re- 
tirement and  abstinence^  devotion  and  study^  were 
indeed  the  characteristics  of  the  monastic  life ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cloister  were  not  banished  from  the 
useful  walks  of  life^  nor  constrained  to  measure  out 
their  devotions  by  the  hour,  and  conduct  all  their 
movements  and  operations  by  precise  rules.  There 
was  then  little  or  no  distinction  between  monks  an^ 
clergy.  The  church  of  Lindisforne  was  both  a  cathed* 
ral  and  a  monastery;  and^  like  the  monastery  of 
lona^  it  might  rather  be  called  a  seminary  of  learnings 
Uian  a  habitation  of  mere  recluses  and  devotees. 
Aidai»  was  at  once  a  bishop^  an  abbot>  and  a  professor 
of  divinity;  his  monks  were  ministers  or  students^ 
who^  by  a  course  of  private  studies  and  devotions;, 
were  prepared  for  public  usefulness*  From  i\m 
seminary  preachers  were  sent  out  in  every  direction ; 
an\l  by  their  means  the  gospel  was  not  only  propa- 
gated in  Northumbrian  but  conveyed  into  som^  pf  X\fi^ 
neighbouring  kingdoms.* 

It  is  highly  probable  that  soine  of  these  zealoua 
missionaries  visited  our  district  in  the  days  of  Aidan  j 
but  we  have  no  authentic  ficcount  of  iiny  church  being 
built  in  this  quarter  before  the  time  ,of  his  successor 
Finah^  when  the  monastery^  or  churchy  pf  Lestingham 
was  founded  by  Gedd^  then  bishop  of  the  East-Saxons, 
Cedd  was  the  eldest^  or  at  least  the  most  eminent^  q^ 
^  Bed.  L  III.  c.  3^  4,  6,  21,  ^. 
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four  brothers^  who  were  all  educated  for  the  ministry^ 
under  the  tuition. of  Aidan^  and  his  successor  Finan. 
When  Peada^  prince  of  the  Middle-Angles^  and  son 
of  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  was  baptized  by  Pinan 
at  the  royal  residence  near  the  Roman  wall^  about 
the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Alchfleda^  daughter  of 
Oswy^  he  desired  to  take  some  ministers  along  with 
him^  to  instruct  his  subjects  in  the  true  religion ;  and 
Cedd  was  one  of  the  four  appointed  for  that  service. 
Diuma^  another  of  their  number^  was  afterwards 
ordained  by  Pinan,  to  be  the  first  bishop  of  the 
Mercians  and  Middles-Angles. 

Cedd  had  not  laboured  long  among  the  Merciatis^ 
when  he  was  called  to  officiate  in  a  more  conspicuous 
station.  The  East-Saxons,  who  had  been  ftartly 
enlightened  by  some  of  the*  disciples  of  Augustine^ 
had  relapsed  into  idolatry;  but  Sigbert  their  king, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Oswy  king  of  Northumbrian  was 
persuaded  to  receive  the  gospel,  and  was  baptized  by 
the  hands  of  Pinan.  This  prince  having  also  solicited 
a  supply  of  preachers  for  the  instruction  of  his  people, 
Cedd  was  recalled  out  of  Mercia,  and  sent,  with 
another  presbyter,  to  plant  the  gospel  in  Essex. 
There  he  ministered  with  much  zeal  and  success, 
itinerating  throughout  every  part  of  the  province; 
and  some  time  after,  having  occasion  to  visit  Lindis- 
fame,  in  order  to  consult  with  Pinan,  the  latter 
ordained  him  bishop  of  the  East-Saxons.*   Returning 

*  Bed.  L.  III.  c.  21,  22.  Cedd  is  usually  call^  bishop  of 
London ;  but  Aidan  might  "with  as  much  propriety  be  called  bishop 
of  York.    It  was  not  at  Loudon,  but  at  Ithancester^ .  (supposed  to  be 
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to  bis  province  in  this  new  character,  Cedd  displayed 
increasing  diligence  in  the  work  of  the  ministry; 
establishing  churches  throughout  his  diocese, .  and 
ordaining  presbyters  and  deacons  to  supply  them. 

But  Cedd  retained  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
province  of  Northumbrian  where  his  careeir  of  useful* 
hess  had  commenced ;  and  while  he  officiated  as  bishop 
of  Essex,  he  often  visited  the  scene  of  his  early  labours ; 
not  for  amusement,  or  personal  gratification,  but  to 
assist  in  advancing  the  interests  of  religion.  One 
object  of  these  visits  was  to  encourage  and  assist  his 
brother  Caelin,  who  then  ministered  at  the  court  of 
Ethelwald,  king  of  Deira.*  That  prince  having 
become  acquainted  with  Cedd,  and  knowing  him  to 

Si.  Peter^s  on  the  Wail,)  that  Cedd  fised  hig  head-quarters.  The 
bishops  of  that  age  took  their  designation  from  the  people  among 
whom  they  ministered,  rather  than  the  towns  where  they  chiefly  lived. 
Cedd  watf  bishop  of  the  East-Saxons ;  Diuma,  bishop  of  the  Mercians; 
Paulinas,  Aidan,  Finan,  and  Colman,  bishops  of  the  Northumbrians. 

*  If  York  was  Ethelwald's  metropolis,  Caelin  must  have  been 
minister  of  York,  ft  is  usual  to  call  Paul  inns  the  first  archbishop  of 
York;  Ceadda,  the  brother  of  Cedd,  the  second;  Wilfrid,  the  third. 
Sec;  and  York  is  considered  as  vacant  between  the  removal  of  Pauli- 
nus  and  the  ordination  of  Ceadda.  But  perhaps  York  was  as  well 
supplied  with  pastors  in  the  time  of  Aidan  and  Finan,  as  in  the  time  of 
Paulinus,  Ceadda,  or  Wilfrid.  There  is  no  propriety  in  giving  the 
title  archbishop  to  any  of  these  three  clergymen ;  and  least  of  all  to 
the  first.  Paulinns  might  as  well  be  stiled  archbishop  of  Campodunum,  • 
as  Vchbishop  of  York,  fie  was  bishop  of  the  Northumbrians ;  and, 
in  this  character,  he  was  succeeded  by  Aidan.  The  division  of  Eng- 
land into  two  archbishoprics,  with  bishoprics  under  them,  was  the 
work  of  a  later  era.  I  am  not  without  suspicion  that  in  those  passages 
of  Bede  where  the  term  arcAbishop  is  applied  to  Augustine  and  Pau- 
linns and  their  immediate  successors,  the  first  syllable  may  be  an 
interpolation;  though  we  may  suppose  the  title  to  be  given  to  these 
prelates  by  way  of  anticipation*  It  does  not  appear  that  either  Cedd 
er  Dinma  paid  any  subjection  to  the  bishop  of  Canterbury ;  if  they 
steknowledged  any  archbishop,  it  must  have  been  Finan,  by  whom 
they  were  ordaimed.    Theodoras,  a  ibreigner,  neot  by  the  pqpe  to  fill 
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be  a  man  of  piety  and  worth,  desired  him  to  accept  of 
some  land  for  erecting  a  monastery.;  where  the  kin^ 
might  frequently  attend  for  prayer  and  hearing  the 
word,  and  where,  at  his  death,  he  might  be  interred. 
Cedd  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  chose  for  the  place 
of  the  monastery  a  retired  spot  among  the  hills ;  moro 
taitable  for  the  caves  of  robbers,  and  the  dens  of  wild 
beasts,  than  the  habitations  of  men  :  that,  according 
to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  ''In  the  beds  where  dragons 
once  lodged,  the  verdure  of  reeds  and  rushes  might 
spring;"  that  is,  ^That  the  fruits  of  good  works 
might  grow,  where  beasts  formerly  dwelt,  or  men 
were  wont  to  live  like  beasts.** 

Having  fixed  on  this  spot  for  the  site  of  bis 
monastery,  the  man  of  God  resolved,  first  of  all,  to 

the  see  of  Cauterbory,  about  the  close  of  Oswy^s  reign^  seems  to  haver 
been  the  first  who  claimed  and  obtained  the  archiepiscopal  power  in 
England.  Bed.  L.  IV.  c.  2,  6.  Gul.  Malmes.  de  Gestis  Pont.  L.  I. — 
Egbert,  the  brother  of  Eadbert  king  of  Northuoibria,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  archbishop  of  York.  Mat.  Westm.  I.  p.  271.  GvL 
Malmes.  de  Gest.  Pont.  L.  III.  Sim.  Dan.  c.  18.  Hoveden  Anna!.' 
Par.  I. — Thei^  authors  indeed  speak  of  Paulinus  as  the  first  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  Egbert  as  the  second ;  but  what  they  say  of  the 
former  is  extracted  from  Bede;  and  the  documents  in  his  History  re- 
lating to  Paulinus's  dignity,  whether  forged  or  genuine,  must  be 
allowed  to  be  older  than  their  time.  It  seems  a  glaring  impropriety 
to  call  him  archbishop,  when  he  had  neither  bishop  nor  clergy  under 
bim.  His  ordaining  Honojius  to  the  see  nf  Canterbury  is  no  prpof 
that  he  was  superior  to  a  bishop :  Deusdedif,  the  successor  of  Hono- 
rius,  was  ordained  by  Ithamar  bishop  of  Rochester.  Bed.  L.  ill  c.  20. 
Hen.  Hunt  L.  III.  par.  5. — Besides,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  before  the  time  of  Theiodorus,  does  not  appear  te 
have  h3Ld  any  authority  over  the  other  bishoprics. in  England,  except 
%hat  the  mother  church  naturally  has  over  the  churches  that  spring 
from'itt 

*  This  passage  is  literally  translated  fix>m  Bede.  The  text 
quoted  is  in  Isaiah  XXXV.  v.  7.  The  reader  will  observe  that  oi^i 
translation  ef  |he  Bible  differs  from  that  which  Bede  used. 
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purify  and  consecrate  it  by  prayer  and  fasting,  after 

the  custom  of  the  disciples  of  Aidan.    He  therefore 

begged  the  king^  to  allow  him  to  remain  there  for 

that  purpose,^  the  whole  time  of  Lent,  which  was  then 

at  hand.     Accordingly,  he  commenced  this  process  of 

consecration,    fasting  every   day,    (the  Lord's  day 

excepted,)  until  the  evening,  when  he  took  only  a 

small  piece  of  bread,  a  hen's  egg,  and  a  little  milk 

and  water.     When  ten  days  of  Lent  yet  remained^ 

be  was  summoned  to  attend  the  king;  upon  which  he 

requested  his  brother  Gynibill,  who  was  then  with  him 

as  his  presbyter,  to  complete  his  pious  undertaking. 

With  this  request  Gynibill  chearfully  complied ;  and 

having  finished  the  course  of  fasting  and  prayer,  he 

erected  the  monastery,  which  was  named  Lestingham ; 

beginning  this  religious  institution  after  the  model  of 

the  church  of  Lindisfarne.f 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  relating  the  erec* 

tion  of  this  church,  because  it  was  the  first  church 

built  in  this  district;  as  far  as  can  be  learned  from  ^  .iy 

authentic  records ;  and  because  the  narrative  of  our 

*  It  18  not  clear  whether  our  historian  means  king  Ethelwald, 
or  the  king  of  Essex,  the  proyince  of  which  Cedd  was  bishop,  f  Bed. 
li.  III.  c.  23.— John  of  Tinemonth  gives  a  similar  account  of  the 
founding  of  Lestingham  by  Cedd;  and  adds,  that  his  brother  Thimbel 
(so  he  names  Gynibill)  governed  the  place  after  him,  and  that  he  died 
of  the  pestilence,  and  was  buried  there/  See  Dugd.  Monast.  I.  p.  63. 
-—The  name  Lestingham  denotes  Lasting  habitation.  The  Saxon 
name  Lsrrmsa  ea  has  nearly  the  same  meaning;  for  as  the  word  ea 
mgnifies  \n  island,  or  an  insulated  spot,  the  name  may  denote 
A  lasting  retreat.  If  however  we  take  ea  to  mean  umter,  as  it  oftcai 
does,  the  name  might  be  rendered  A  perpetual  spring :'  and  may  be 
supposed  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  an  allusion  to  another  part  of  the 
passage  in  Isaiah  referred  to  above:  ''  In  the  wilderness  shall  waters 
keak  eat,  a^d  streams  in  the  desert^'  &e.  Isaiah  XXXY.  ^  7. 
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venerable  historian  on  the  subject  furnishes  somtf 
curious  and  interesting  particulars. 

It  appears  that  at  this  period^  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  district  was  a  frightful  deseil^  the  haunt 
of  wild  beasts  and  the  retreat  of  robbers.  And  it  may 
be  observed  in  general^  that  the  places  that  were  then 
chosen  for  the  erection  of  monasteries^  particularly  by 
the  brethren  of  Lindisfarne,  were  not  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  populous  towns  or  villages;  but  in  (he 
most  wild  and  unfrequented  parts^  adapted  to  a  life 
of  retirement  from  the  world. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  church  of  Lesting- 
ham,  like  all  the  other  churches  built  by  Aidan's 
disciples,  was  constructed  of  wood.  A  stone  church 
was  erected  on  the  same  spot  a  number  of  years  after, 
and  the  remains  of  Cedd,  who  died  of  the  pestilence 
when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  this  favourite  monastery  iii 
the  year  664,  were  taken  up  and  interred  in  this  stone 
church  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  time  when 
the  monastery  of  Lestingham  was  founded.  John  of 
Tinemouth  dates  its  erection  in  648 ;  but  it  could  not 
be  earlier  than  654;  for' it  was  in  653  that  Gedd  was 
sent  into  Mercia  ;  and  he  had  not  only  been  removed 
into  Essex,  but  ordained  a  bishop,  previous  to  th^ 
erection  of  this  monastery.  I  am  inclined  to  place  it  in 
655 ;  for  in  the  end  of  that  year  Oswy  gained  the 
battle  of  Winwidfield;  and,  as  I  have  noticed  in  the 
General  Htstory,f  Ethelwald  does  not  appear  to  hftvs 
reigned  in  Deira  after  that  engagement 

^  Bed.  L.  III.  c.  83.        f  See  ffig%  99. 
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CHAP.   II. 


JHonasteTy  of  Streomhalh  founded  by  Lady  Hilda, 

THE  next  chureb^  or  monastery^  erected  in  our 
district^  was  that  of  Streoneshalb ;  and^  as  this  monas* 
tery^  in  its  various  stages^  is  the  principal  subject  of 
the  present  Book^  it  will  be  necessary  to  detail  the 
circumstances  of  its  erection^  and  to  give  some  account 
of  the  venerable  lady  by  whom  it  was  founded.  In 
several  particulars  relating  to  these  topics^  I  find  it 
necessary  to  differ  most  materially^  not  only  from 
Charlton^  whose  fancy  has  strangely  misled  him  in 
regard  to  lady  Hilda  and  her  monastery,  but  from 
many  others  who  have  written  on  the  same  subjects. 

Hilda^  the  noble  foundress  of  Streoneshalh  abbey^ 
was  born  in  the  year  614 ;  and  was  baptia!:ed  at  York  by 
Paulinus^  along  with  her  kinsman  Edwin  Jn  627;  being 
then  about  13  years  old.  Her  Saxon  name^*  which 
signifies  batUe,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  name  of 
a  goddess  of  battle^^  adored  by  her  progenitors^  like 

*  ^e.    t  TurnerV  Hist  Ang.  Sax.  lY.  p.  99,  397,  4)9f 
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the  Roman  goddess  Bellona :  and  it  was  not  anconl'- 
mon  among  the  pagan  Saxons^  and  oUier  northern 
nations^  to  bestow  on  their  children  the  ncgnes  of  their 
favourite  idols.^  The  mother  of  the  celebrated  Rollo^ 
the  first  duke  of  Normandy^  bore  the  same  name;f 
lind  like  the  name  of  the  Saxon  deity  Thor^  we  often 
find  it  in  compound  names ;  as  in  ErmenAi/eifa,  Mat- 
hilda^  Gxxxihilda,  EiXitViUda,  HUdeM,  HUdegBLvd, 
Hildehv^^j  and  Hildehert. 

The  parents  of  lady  Hilda  were  Hereric  and 
Breguswilh.  We  have  no  account  of  the  family  of 
her  mother^  but  her  father  Hereric  was  a  prince  of 
the  royal  family  of  Northumberland^  and  nearly 
related  to  Edwin.  He  is  usually  called  the  grandson 
ofthatking^  by  his  son  Eadfrid;  and  consequently 
Hilda  is  considered  as  Edwin's  great-grand-daughter.§ 
But    this    genealogy    is    palpably    erroneous.     By 

*  The  same  castom  prevUlled  among  the  ancient  heathens;  at 
tre  see  both  from  Scripture,  and  from  profane  history.  In  a  simihur 
way  the  names  of  the  true  God,  often  enter  into  the  composition  ot 
Hebrew  names;  and  tlie  practice  has  not  been  whoUy  hud  aside  since 
the  establishment  of  Christianity ;  as  may  be  instanced  in  the  names 
TTheodore,  Christopher,  &c.  f  Turner's  Hist  III.  p.  93.  Note. 
§  Edwin  rex  Northumbrornm,  ex  Quadriborga  filia  Orids,  regis 
Merc:  genuit  Eadfridum  et  Osfridum.  Eadfride gennit  Herericuni« 
regem  Deirorum.  Herericus  ex  Beorswida  genuit  Hitdam  Abbatissam. 
•—Anna  ex  Hereswitha  genuit  Sexburgam,  &c. — Ex  primo  libra 
Benrici  Bradshaw,  monachi  Cestrensis,  de  vita  S.  Werburgae;  apud 
Ld.  Coll.  Tom.  H.  p.  58,  69. 

Huio  (sdl,  Edwino]  exuli  de  Quenburga,  fiiia  Creode,  regit 
Merciorum,  nati  sunt  duo  frlii,  Oafrith  et  Eanfrith^  cujus  filius  exstitil 
Herericus,  qui  de  Bertswith  genuit  S.  Uildam  aMattssam,  construc- 
Iricem  monasterii  quod  voeatur  Streoneshalh,  ac  S.  Hereswithaon^ 
Estaugloram  reginam.-^Ex  historiola  de  regibus  Sax.  apnd  Ld.  Coll, 
i*om.  II.  p.  306.— -Sea  the  same  genealogy  in  Sammes's  Britannia 
Autiqua^  p.  d39;  andi  u  Smith's  Bede^  p«  169, 
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eomparing  the  ages  of  the  parties,  it  is  easy  to  discover 
that  Edwin  could  not  be  her  grandfather,  much  less 
her  great-grand-father.  Edwin  died  in  633,  when  b? 
was  48  years  old;*  and  must  therefore  have  been 
born  in  585 :  Hilda  died  in  680,  at  the  age  of  66  ;t  and 
of  coarse^  the  year  of  her  birth  must  have  been  614. 
Consequently,  her  father  Hereric  could  scarcely  h^ve 
been  born  later  than  595;  especially  as  Hilda  appears 
to  have  been  his  second  daughter ;  and,  as  Edwin  was 
but  10  years  old  in  595,  it  follows  that  the  above 
genealogy  is  altogether  inadmissible.§  The  error 
/Seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  mistake  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  nepos^  employed  by  Bede  to  express  the 
irelation  of  Hereric  to  Edwin.  ||  That  word,  in  the 
classic  authors,  signifies  grandson;  but  it  is  used  by 
Bede,  and  other  monkish  writers,  to  denote  nephew  ;\ 
which  is  no  doubt  its  meaning  in  the  passage  referred 
to-  Hereric  was  Edwin's  nephew,  and  consequently 
Hilda  was  his  grand-niece.  As  Edwin  was  only  two 
or  three  years  old  at  his  father's  death,**  we  may 

*  Bed.  L.  11.  c.  20.  Gul.  Malmes.  de  Gestic  ileg.  Ang.  L.  I, 
la  the  Saxon  version  Edwin's  age  is  only  47  years :  paejrDe  he  9a 
reopen  *j  peopejitij  pintjxa.  I  observe  that  in  the  General  History 
^p.  22^)  i  haVe  given  this  king's  age  according  to  the  Saxon  version, 
t  Bed.  L.  IV.  c.  29.  Chron.  Sax.  §  Eadfrid,  the  second  son  of 
Edwin,  who  was  pat  to  death  by  Penda,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
inarried  at  all;  his  fsldest  son  Osfrid  left  an  only  child  called  Yffi; 
who,  alter  his  father  and  grandfather  fell  in  the  battle  of  Hethfield,  was 
(Carried  to  France,  where  he  died  in  infancy.  Bed.  L.  II.  c.  20. 
II  He  tells  us  that  Hilda  was  *'  filia  nepotis  Aednini  regis,  vDcabuio 
Hererici.'*  L.  IV.  c.  2^.  t  Thus  Saberct  kiug  of  the  East  Saxons 
»  called  '^nepos  Aedilbercti  ex  sorare  Ricular'  and  in  like  manner 
it  i&said  of  Oswald ; "  Erat  antem  nepo^  Aeduini  regis  earsorore  Acha  " 
^ed.  L.  II.  c.  3.  L  III.  c.  6.  Both  these  passages  are  copied  by 
|la|t)iew  of  Westminster.  I.  p.  206,  225,  226.    **  See  p.  21* 
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presume  that  he  ,was  the  yonngest  of  the  femily ;  and> 
as  he  was  heir  to  the  throne  of  Deira^  we  may  also 
infer  that  he  was  Ella's  only  spn^  at  least  \x\9  only  son 
who  grew  up  to  manhood.^  Hereric  must  therefore 
have  been  Edwin's  nephew^  not  by  a  brother^  but  by 
8  sister;  and  this  sister  must  have^been  several  years 
older  than  himself<  His  sister  Acca  was  the  wife  of 
his  persecutor  Ethelfrid^  and  bore  him  three  sons^ 
Eanfrid>  Oswald^  and  Oswy.  But^  since  it  is  clear 
that  Hereric  was  not  their  brother^  he  must  have  been 
the  son  of  another  sister  of  Edwin^  whose  name  has 
not  been  banded  down  to  us.  This  princess  was 
most  probably  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ella;  for  her 
9on  Hereric^  as  has  been  observed^  must  have  been 
born  about  the  5ear  595^  if  not  before;  and  Oswald^ 
the  second  son  of  her  sisler  Acca  was  not  born  till  the 
year  604^  having  liyed  but  38  years  when  he  was 
flain  by  Fenda  in  642.f  On  this  supposition^  Hereric 
had  a  better  title  to  the  crpwn  of  Peira^  than  the 
fons  of  Ethelfrid;  and^  setting  aside  Edwin^  was  the 
pe^rest  heir.§    Pence^  it  might  be  expected^  that  the 

*  Charlton^,  in  direct  contrs^diction  to  Bede^  calls  Hereric  a 
younger  brother  of  £dwin.  History  of  Whitby,  p.  2. — He  informs 
us  also,  that  he  lived  at  Streope^halh,  and  possessbed^och  land  there; 
and  afterwards  states  (p.  22,)  that  lady  Hild^i  was  bprn  at  Aislaby. 
But  these  statements  are  entirely  the  work  of  &ncy,  unsupported  by 
ftny  authority  whatever.  The  last  of  these  uotio^s  he  probably 
adopted  merely  from  there  being  a  spring  near  Aislaby  called  Hilda's, 
iPiP//.^^I)rake,  who  is  aa  careless^  though  less  fancifol,  makes  Hilda 
berself  the  sister  of  Edwin !  Eboracum,  p.  405.  Note,  f  Bed. 
L.  III.  0.  9.  Hen.  Hunt.  L.  III.  par.  5.  §  An  ancient  chronicle^ 
mioted  in  a  former  notO;,  expressly  calls  him  ^*  Herericum^  ^^9^% 
Zleiroraq.  •  .    • 
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jealous  usurper  would  attempt  the  distraction  of  this 
young  prince^  as  well  as  of  hi»  uncle  Edwin.  Ac- 
cordingly^ we  find  tbat^  while  the  latter  was  compelled 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  distant  courts^  Hereric  was  also 
forced  to  consult  his  safety  by  escaping  from  North- 
umbria;  and  became  an  exile  at  (he  court  of  Cerdic 
one  of  the  British  kings. 

It  was  probably  during  his  exile  that  Hererit 
married  Breguswith.  This  lady  bore  him  a  daughter, 
who  was  named  Hereswith^  and  who  was  afterwards 
married  to  a  prince  of  East-Anglia.  About  the  time 
when  she  bore  his  other  daughter  Hilda^  Breguswith 
according  to  Bede^  had  a  remarkable  dream^  intended  to 
prognosticate  the  illustrious  character  of  her  offspring; 
as  well  as  the  sudden  death  of  Hereric.  She  dreamed 
that  her  husband  was  suddenly  taken  from  her;  and 
that^  while  she  was  seeking  him  with  great  earnestness^ 
but  to  no  purpose^  she  found  under  her  robe  a  most 
precious  jewel;  and  while  she  examined  it  attentively^ 
it  seemed  to  shine  with  such  a  lustre  as  to  fill  all  parts 
of  Britain  with  its  brightness.  This  dream^  our  his- 
torian tells  us^  was  completely  fulfilled^  botli  iq  the 
shining  character  of  Hilda^  and  in  the  death  of 
Hereric^  who  was  cut  off*  by  poison ;  probably  through 
the  machinations  of  the  tyrant  Ethelfrid.*  This 
story  qlearly  implies  that  Hilda  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Hereric^  and  it  also  intimates  somewhat 
obscurely  that  she  was  a  posthumous  childf    The 

«  Bed.  L.  IV.  c.  23.    f  Yet  Bede  states  that  her  mother  had 
this  dream  in  ''iu  iniiBuitia  ejus;''  ivhich  one  would  suppose  |o  mea^ 
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tradition  is  that  she  was  born  an  the  25th  day  of 
August;  at  least  that  is  the  day  which  from  time 
immemorial  has  been  obserred  at  Whitby  in  honour 
of  lady  Hilda. 

Afti^r  the  death  of  her  husband^  and  the  birth  of 
her  daughter  Hilda,  Breguswith  probably  became  a 
refugee  at  the  court  of  Redwald,  along  with  her 
kinsman  Edwin.  When  the  latter  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  his  fathers  in  616^  she  would  nator^Ily 
prefer  to  remain  some  time  longer  with  her  young 
Ibmily  in  East-Anglia,  Hilda  being  then  but  t\TOi 
years  old;  and  we  may  suppose  that  during  her  stay 
that  intimacy  was  begun^  which  issued  in  the  marriage 
€^  her  eldest  daughter  to  one  of  the  East-Anglian 
princes.  At  what  time  she  came  into  Northumbria 
ffkh  her  daughters^  or  whether  the  whole  family  came 
into  that  province  or  not,  we  are  not  informed;  but 
Hve  fi^d  Hilda  attending  the  court  of  Edwin  hei: 
grand-uncle,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  she  waf^ 
baptized  with  her  royal  relative  at  York.  Whether 
ber  youttg  mind  discerned  the  excellence  of  the  gospel^ 
and  fell  its  influence,  or  whether  in  receiving  biiptifni 
the  merely  followed  the  example  of  the  court,  it  is. 
impossible  to  determine.  We  may  hope,  however, 
that  her  conversion  was  sincere,  as  she  persevered  in 
her  christian  profession,  and  was  not  among  those 
who  apostatized  after  the  fall  of  Edwin.     At  that 

"during  Hilda's  infancy :'*  but,  as  the  monkish  irriters  are  far  fron^ 
being  correct  in  their  language,  we  may  allow  him  to  mean«  as  the 
<lreain  seems  to  imply»  th^  Breguswith  hadthiA  divine  commuoicatit^ 
fluringp  her  preghancy. 
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disastrous  period,  she  does  not  appear  to  hare  ac* 
ccmpanied  Eanfleda  and  Paulinus  in  their  flight  into 
Kent:  perhaps  she  retired  into  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  East-Anglia;  for  it  must  have  been  about 
this  time,  or  soon  after*  that  her  sister  was  married  to 
«  prince  of  that  country :  or  it  is  possible  that  she 
might  venture  to  remain  in  Northumbrian  under  the 
care  of  James  the  deacon,  or  some  other  trusty  friend. 
At  any  rate,  she  resided  in  Northumbria  several  yean 
during  the  ministry  of  Aidan ;  with  whom,  it  would 
appear,  she  became  intimately  acquainted,  and  under 
whom  she  at  last  assumed  the  vaiL 

In  addition  to  the  instructions  and  example  of 
the  pious  Aidan,  and  his  associates,  various  causes 
might  operate  in  inducing  lady  Hilda  to  adopt  the 
monastic  life.  She  was  now  thirty-three  years  of  age^ 
and  her  prospects  of  connubial  joys  would  naturally 
be  less  flattering  than  at  p.n  earlier  stage  of  life;  the 
calamities  which  had  befallen  the  royal  families  of 
Northumbria  and  East-Anglia,  to  both  of  which  she, 
was  nearly  related,  set  before  her  a  melanch4>ly  pic* 
ture  of  the  instability  of  earthly  grandeur ;  and  the 
example  of  her  sister,  who,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  had  retired  into  the  monastery  of  Cale  (or 
Chelles)  in  France,  presented  a  powerful  stimulus 
}t  was  her  first  design,  on  assuming  the  religioui 
habit,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the  same 
monastery  with  her  widowed  sister.  With  this  view 
she  went  into  East-Anglia,  hoping  that  ^e  king  of 
that  province,  to  whom  she  was  related,  would  find 
an  opportunity  of  forwarding  her  into  France. 
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Oar  venerable  historian  docs  not  name  the 
Fetation  of  Hilda  who  then  reigned  in  East-Anglia ; 
neither  does  he  inform  us  to  what  prince  her  sister 
Hereswith  was  married;  but  simply  calls  her  the 
moUier  of  Aldulf,  king  of  the  East- Angles,  without 
mentioning  Aldulf 's  father.  Aldulf,  however,  *wat 
not  the  king  of  East-Anglia  at  the  time  of  Hilda's 
retirement,  for  he  did  not  begin  to  reign  till  the  year 
663  *  Previous  to  his  reign^  three  brothers,  Anna^ 
Etheihere,  and  Ethelwald,  successively  occupied  the 
E^st-Anglian  throne.  The  monkish  annalists  are 
divided  as  to  the  disposal  of  Hereswith,  some  giving 
her  to  the  first  of  these  brothers,  while  others  bestow 
her  upon  the  second.  Of  the  latter  class  are  William 
rf  Mafmesbury,  and  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who 
both  consider  Etheihere  as  the  father  of  Aldulf,  and 
consequently  the  husband  of  Hereswith  f  A  much 
greater  number  of  writers  have  made  this  lady  the 
queen  of  Anna,  who^  like  two  of  his  predecessors, 
vas  slain  by  Penda  king  of  Mercia.  But  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  same  writers  make  Hilda  the  great- 
grand-daughter  of  Edwin,§  and  that  all  of  them  lived 
several  hundred  years  after  Bede,  their  authority  in 
this  point,  unless  supported  by  some  better  evidence, 
can  have  litWe  weight.  They  have  assigned  Hereswith 
foAnna,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a 
greater  cluster  of  saints  into  one  family,  the  daughters 

*  The  year  680  was  the  17th  year  of  his  reign.  Bed.  L.  IV.  c.  1 7. 
•f  Qui.  Malm,  de  Gestis.  Re^i  Ang.  L.  I.  c.  5.     Mat.  Westm.  L 

tSSl- — Some  authors  give  Etheihere  the  name  oiEthelric,     §  Se^ 
MH>te6  on  page  130.  See  also  Lei.  Coll.  I.  p.  589, 590.  II.  p.  22$i. 
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of  Anna  being  celebrated  for  their  piety.  A  little  at* 
tention  todates^  ais  well  as  to  some  other  circumstances 
noticed  by  Bede,  may  convince  us  that  Hereswith 
could  neither  be  the  wife  of  Anna  nor  of  £thelhere. 
It  appears  obvious  from  all  accounts^  that  Hereswith 
was  a  widow  before  she  retired  into  a  monastery: 
neither  Bede^  nor  any  of  his  successors^  has  claimed 
for  her  the  praise  of  forsaking  her  husband  and  her 
crown  for  the  charms  of  a  monastic  life ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  if  she  had  been  entitled  to  this  praise^ 
they  would  not  have  withheld  it ;  as  they  are  so  lavish 
in  their  encomiums  on  Etheldrith  and  other  ladies 
who  made  that  sacrifice.  Some  of  them^  indeed^  ex- 
pressly tellus  that  Hereswith  retired  into  France 
after  the  death  of  her  husband.*  Now^  although 
historians  differ  as  to  the  date  of  Anna's  accession^f 
they  appear  to  agree  that  he  was  cut  off  by  Penda  in 
654;  and  it  is  well  known  that  his  brother  Ethelhere 
was  slain  with  Penda  by  Oswy^  in  the  year  following. 
But^  if  we  recollect  that  Hilda  assumed  the  veil  when 
she  viras  S3  years  old^  that  is  about  the  close  of  the 
year  647 ;  and  that  her  sister  was  then  living  in  the 
monastery  of  Cale,  to  which  she  had  previously  with- 
drawn, we  can  have  no  doubt  that  neither  of  these 

*  Lei  Cdl.  I.  p.  590.  f  Some  place  it  in  635,  some  in  643 
0r  644,  akid  Matthew  of  Westminster  brings  it  down  to  652;  thus 
leaving  but  two  years  for  Anna's  reign.  Mat  West  I.  p.  228. — This 
last  date  is  evidently  erroneous;  for  Cenwalh  king  of  Wessex  was  a 
refiigee  at  the  court  of  Anna  no  less  than  three  years;  and  it  is  clear 
that  Anna  reigned  -for  a  considerable  time  both  b^re  and  after  thai 
pj^od.    Bed.  L.  IIL  c.  7.    Smith's  Bede,  p.  96^  122.    Notes. 
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princes  could  be  the  husband  of  Heredwitfa.  Ac-* 
cording  to  the  best  authorities^  Anna  was  at  that  very 
time  reigning  in  East-Anglia^  and  continued  to  fill 
the  throne  for  about  seven  years  after.  Upon  the 
whole^  I  am  inclined  to  thinks  that  the  prince  who 
espoused  Hereswith^  and  who  seems  to  have  died  at 
an  early  stage  of  life^  never  swayed  the  East- Anglian 
sceptre  himself ;  though^  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
asters which  befel  the  leading  branches  of  the  family^ 
the  honours  of  royalty  devolved  on  his  son. 

The  court  of  East-Anglia  had  little  correspond 
dence  with  Hereswith,  after  her  retirement  into 
France ;  for  Hilda  remained  a  whole  year  in  that 
province  without  meeting  with  any  opportunity  of 
going  over  to  her  sister.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
period^  Aidan^  having  heard  of  her  detention^  invited 
her  to  settle  in  her  own  country;  and^  having 
complied  with  this  invitation^  she  obtained  a  small 
possession*  for  establishing  a  nunnery^  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Wear.  This  was  the  second 
institution  of  the  kind  in  Northumbria;  and  here  lady 
Hilda  continued  for  a  year^  with  a  few  female  com* 
panions  who  had  also  adopted  the  monastic  life. 

Prom  the  banks  of  the  Wear,  Hilda  removed 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Tees.  On  the  spot  where 
Hartlepool  now  stands,  and  which  was  then  called 

*  Locam  unius  familiae=A  place^  or  pdssession^  of  one  feinily. 
•The  expression  usually  denotes  9l  hyde  of  lattd.— -The  sitd  of  this  first 
nunnery  of  lady  Hilda  is  not  iuscertained:  perhaps  it  was  about  the 
same  spot  where  tile  monastery  of  Wearmouth  was  afterwards  erected 
by  Benedict  Biscop.  Some  think  that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
South  Shields;  where  there  is  a  church  dedicated  to  S.  Hilda. 
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Heruteu  or  Heorta,^  the  first  nunnery  in  Northumbria 
was  erected ;  or  at  least  the  foundress  of  that  nunnery^ 
whose  name  was  Hegu^  or  Heiu^f  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  first  female  who  assumed  the  religious  habit 
in  that  province.  It  was  under  the  inspection^  and 
by  the  consecration  of  Aidan^  that  this  lady  com-* 
roenced  the  monastic  life;  and^  in  imitation  of  her 
patron^  she  chose  for  her  abode  the  insulated  spot 
above-mentioned^  which  was  nearly  surrounded  by 
the  ocean.  But  Hegu  had  not  been  long  in  this 
monastery^  when  she  removed  from  thence  to  Tad« 
caster^  then  named  Galcaria^  where  she  erected 
another  nunnery;  and  Hilda  was  called  to  succeed 

*  peoric  ea — insula  cerm,  i.  e.  Hart-island.     Had  not  Bedf 

fiven  us  this  explanation  of  the  term^  it  might  have  been  translated 
iart-pool,  agreeably  to  the  modern  name;  for^the  Saxon  word  ea 
seems  to  denote  water  more  fre(|uently  than  island.  Sir  Cuthbert 
Sharp,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  many  valuable  communis 
eations,  is  about  to  favour  the  public  with  a  History  of  Hartlepool;: 
which  will  contain  much  interesting  rn&rmation  respecting  this  ancient 
residence  of  lady  Hilda,  f  Some,  have  supposed  that  the  name  of 
this  lady  is  not  pe^ii,  but  Be^u  or  Beja;  and  have  given  her  the 
title  of  saint  Bege.  When  Leland  visited  Whitby j,  in  his  tour  through 
the  monasteries,  he  found  there  a  Life  of  saint  Bega:  apd  from  hi^ 
ei^tracts  we  learn,  that  this  Bega  was  bom  in  Ireland;  that  she  first 
built  a  little  monastery  at  Copeland  (now  St  Bee's)  in  Cumberland; 
that  she  next  erected  a  monastery  on  the  north  bank  pf  the  Wear : 
that  Hartlepool  was  lier  third  station,  Tadcaster  her  fourth,  ana 
Hackness,  (where  she  died,)  her  last  settlement.  Lei.  Coll.  IIL 
p.  39.  Dugd.  Monast  I.  p.  395. — This  narrative  appears  to  be  a 
strange  medley,  composed  of  portions  of  the  lives  of  three  or  four 
^afW«  jumbled  together.  The  first  part  may  relate  to  some.  Irish  ladj 
called  Beg^,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Hegu,  who  was  a  North-; 
nmbrian  lady:  the  second  part  obviously  belongs  to  lady  Hilda;  unless 
we  suppose,  which  is  not  very  probable,  that  $^egu  ufas  her  predeces«^ 
sor  oh  the  banks  of  the  Wear,  as  well  as  at  H«rtlepoo1:  the  last  par^ 
relates  to  an  old  nun  named  Bega,  who  was  living  at  Hackness  whei\ 
|ady  Hilda  died. 
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her  at  Hartlepool.  By  this  removal  the  charge  of  ladf 
Hilda  would  be  considerably  increased;  for^  besidi^s 
the  nuns  whom  Hegu  had  left  behind^  the  whole 
sisterhood  who  had  lived  with  her  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wear  appear  to  have  continued  under  her  inspection 
at  Hartlepool^  their  former  habitation  being  entirely 
abandoned. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  year  650  that  Hilda 
became  the  abbess  of  Heruteu.  Here  she  remained 
for  upwards  of  seven  years^  intent  on  the  duties  '  of 
her  office^  and  maintaining  a  high  character  tor  piety 
and  wisdom.  Aidan  and  his  brethren  assisted  her 
much  by  their  counsels  and  instructions ;  for  they  all 
respected  and  loyed  her^  and  paid  frequent  visits  to 
her  monastery.* 

At  last  an  unexpected  occurrence  was  the  means 
of  conducting  her  to  another  sphere  of  usefulness, 
Oswy,  before  encountering  the  formidable  Penda, 
tried  to  appease  him  with  presents;  but  finding  all 
his  attempts  to  procure  accommodation  ineffectual^ 
he  had  recourse  to  the  divine  assistance^  and  resolved 
to  present  his  gifts  at  that  court  where  they  would  not 
be  rejected.  He  therefore  made  a  vow,  that  if  he 
should  come  oflf  victorious,  he  would  devote  his 
daughter  to  the  Lord  to  be  a  holy  virgin;  and  would 
give  vrith  her  twelve  manors,  or  possessions  of  land^ 
for  founding  monasteries.  After  his  brilliant  victory 
over  Penda  on  the  banks  of  the  Air,  Oswy  ren^m- 
Wred  his  vow,  and  committed  his  infant  daughter 
1^  Bed.  L.  IV.  «3, 
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JE^ed9t,  who  was  scarcely  a  year.old^  to  the  care  of 
Hilda,  abbess  of  Heruteu ;  setting  apart  at'the  same 
time  twelve  possessions^  each  consisting  of  ten  bydes 
of  land^  for  the  support  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
monastic  life.  Of  these  possessions^  or  manors^  six 
were  in  Deira^  and  Mx  in  Bernicia ;  and  a  considerable 
part  of  them  was  no  doubt  granted  to  the  monastery 
where  the  royal  infant  was  to  reside.^  This  neiv 
charge  added  greatly  to  the  respectability  of  our 
abbess;  while  an  increase  of  wealth  enabled  her  to 
enlarge  her  institution^  and  put  it  in  her  power  to 
commence  new  undertakings. 

Two  years  after  this  events  lady  Hilda  purchasedf 
a  possession  often  hydes  of  land  in  a  place  called 

*  Charlton  very  properly  corrects  the  mistake  of.Rapin,  who 
represents  Oswy  as  vowing  to  erect  twelve  monasteries:  yet  he  falls 
into  as  great  a  mistake  himself^  in  appropriating  all  the  twelve  manors 
to  Streoneshalh,  and  especially  in  placing  them  in  Whitby  Strand,  ia 
defiance  of  Bede's  authority.     I  am  amazed  to  find  him  pretending  to 
quote  Bede  himself,  to  prove  that  at  least  six  of  the  manors  were  in 
Whitby  Strand,  and  were  given  to  the  monastery  of  Streoneshalh; 
while  the  other  six  were  given  to  that  of  Hartlepool.  Hist  of  Whitby, 
p.  20,  22. — ^There  is  no  such  passage  in  Bede:  he  does  not  infonn 
us  in  what  parts  of  Deira  or  Bernicia  these  manors  lay,  nor  to  whfit 
monasteries  they  were  appropriated.    It  does  not  appear  that  any  one 
of  them  was  in  Whitby  Strand ;  and  the  words  of  Bede  niay  warrant 
a  belief  that  several  monasteries  shared  in  this  bounty.     Hence, 
William  of  Malmesbury  tells  us  that  Oswy  built  a  number  of  monas- 
teries: "  Quin  et  Domino  famulaptibus  fi^quentia  constituens  habita* 
pula;  hujas  quoque  boni  patriam  non  reliquit  exanguem.'^    L.  1.  c.  3. 
Charlton,  it  seems,  found  exactly  twelve  manors  in  Whitby  Strand. 
,    He.  could  as  easily  have  found  twenty,  or  might  with  equal  facility 
have  reduced  them  to  six  or  eight,     f  The  words  of  Bede  do  not 
necessarily   imply  that  Hilda  purchased  the    land;    ''Quae  post 
biennium  comparata  possessione  decem  iamiliarum  in  loco  qui  dicitur 
Streaneshalch,  ibi  monasterium  consruxit:''   but  the  Saxon  version 
clearly  states  that  she  bought  this  possession;  ''8eo  aejirreji  rpam 
geajium  ^ebohre  %yn  hiba  lanber  hijie  on  sehte  on  1$aejie  f*topo 
pco  If  gecpcben  8r|ieone)^halh  %8bji  heo  mynjrten  jetimbjiooe.^^ 
*Charlton  makes  this  possession  Aislaby :  he  snould  bav^  removed  thu 
libbey  to  Aislaby  too^ 


'^' 
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Streoneshalh ;  and  there  she  erected  a  new  monastery, 
where  she  and  the  young  princess^  with  many  other 
nuns,  took  up  their  abode.  Whether  the  whole 
convent  of  Heruteu  removed  with  their  abbess  to  her 
new  residence^  or  whether  a  part  of  them  remained 
behind,  we  have  no  certain  accounts.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  monastery  at  Heruteu  sliH  subsisted ; 
and  that  a  new  abbess  was  chosen^  as  had  been  done 
on  the  removal  of  Hegu.  If  this  was  the  case,  we 
need  not  doubt  that  Hilda  would  retain  a  maternal 
affection  for  a  convent  in  which  she  had  so  long 
presided ;  and  we  know  that  her  name  was  revered, 
and  her  memory  cherished^  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place  in  after  ages  * 

'  All  authors  are  agreed,  that  the  place  where  lady 
Hilda  founded  her  new  monastery  was  the  same 
which  has  since  been  denominated  Whitby;  but  the 
origin  of  its  ancient  name  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
In  the  Saxon  it  is  usually  written  Streoneshalh,  j^nd 
and  in  the  Latin  Streaneshalch ;  and  in  one  of  the 
passages  where  it  occurs  in  B^de,  we  find  it  inter- 
preted  Sinus    faTi,z=iThe  hay  of  the  lighthouse. \ 

*  Sir  Giikhbert  Sharp  has  favoured  me  with  an  impression  of  a^ 
very  ancient  seal  of  the  church  of  Hartlepool.  In  the  centre  is  a  rude 
figure  of  lady  Hilda  (to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated^)  standing 
under  a  canopy,  having  her  pastoral  staff,  or  crosier^  in  her  right 
hand,  and  a  book  in  her  left ;  a  little  behind  her  appear  two  monks, 
or  priests,  one  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  with  their 
foces  tamed  towards  her;  each  of  them  is  praying  with  uplifted  hands, 
and  has  a  small  altar  with  a  chalice  on  it  standing  before  him,  while 
a  dove  descending  from  heaven  seems  to  briog  to  his  hands  the  sacred 
wafeT,  I'he  inscription  around  the  figures  is  a  prayer  presented  to 
her  ladyship:  SYBVENIAT  FAMVLIS  NOBILIS  HILDA 
SVIS  ;— Ii€*  Lady  Hilda  help  her  servants.  f  Streaneschalch. 
fttod  interpcetatur  S'lnu.f/arf .    li.  III.  e.  25* 
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This  interpretation  has  been  generally  adopted^  and 
both  Spelman  and  Wilkins  accordingly  designate  the 
synod  of  Streoneshalh,  Synodus  Pharensis.  1  am 
fully  persuaded^  however^  that  this  explanation  of  the 
name  must  be  erroneous ;  but  as  it  is  not  likely  that 
Bede  himself  would  mistakelts  meaning,  lam  disposed 
to  think  that  the  passage  is  an  interpolation  by  some 
ignorant  transcriber^  or  rather  that  Sinus  fart  is  not 
the  true  reading  in  his  work.*  My  opinion  is 
grounded  chiefly  on  two  reasons.  The  first  is^  that 
it  appears  utterly  improbable  that  any  lighthouse  ever 
existed  here^  either  in  the  time  of  the  Romans^  or  of 
the  Saxons.  It  is  well  known  that  lighthouses  were 
constructed  by  the  Romans^  and  that  they  were  called 
Phari,  from  the  name  of  the  celebrated  lighthouse  of 
Alexandria :  but  it  is  certain^  that  these  helps  to  navi*- 
gation  were  extremely  rare  among  the  ancients.  As 
far  as  I  have  observed^  there  is  no  mention  made  in 
history  of  any  one  Pharus  erected  by  the  Romans  in 
Britain ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  if  they  established 
any^  it  would  only  be  at  their  principal  ports.  But 
we  do  not  find  that  the  Romans  had  either  town^ 
village^  or  harbour^  at  this  place ;  and  if  Whitby^  in 
its  present  flourishing  state  as  a  town  and  harbour^  has 
no  lighthouse^  in  an  era  when  lighthouses  are  ten 
times  more  numerous  than  they  were  among  the 
ancients^  is  it  credible  that  the  place  possessed  a 

^  It  may  be  remarked  that  though  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Mat* 
thew  of  Westminster^  and  other  ancient  authors,  have  quoted  Bede's 
explanation  of  peojitea,  &g.  aoneoftfaem  quotes  this  interpretatioA 
ofStjieoncfhalh, 
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PhaniSy  when  there  was  no  town  at  all^  at  least  none 
which  the  Roman  historians  thought  it  worthwhile 
even  to  name  ?  Indeed  if  there  had  been  a  lighthouse 
here  in  the  days  of  the  Romans^  it  is  very  unlikely 
that^  during  the  long/desolations  which  succeeded 
their  departure^  the  remembrance  of  it  should  be 
preserved  so  as  to  give  a  name  to  the  place.  Much 
less  can  wc  suppose  that  there  was  any  lighthouse 
kere  in  the  early  part  of  the  Saxon  period.  The 
Saxons  of  that  age  were  too  rude  to  be  acquainted 
with  such  improvements.  The  term  jiAarus^  oxfarus, 
was  indeed  used  among  the  Northumbrians  in  the 
time  of  Alcuin,  several  years  after  the  death  of  lady 
Hilda,  being  the  name  of  an  apparatus  for  suspending 
lights  in  the  churches  ;*  but  the  term^  as  well  as  the 
contrivance^  was  borrowed  from  the  foreign  churches; 
iind  few>  if  any^  of  those  who  made  use  of  it^  under- 
stood its  primitive  signification* 

Another  reason  which  leads  me  decidedly  to 
reject  the  received  interpretation  of  Streanesludh,  is 
that  the  word  itself  seems  incapable  of  bearing  any 
such  meaning.  The  last  part  of  this  compound  name^ 
which  in  the  Saxon  is  written  halh,  healh,  or  heale^f 
and  in  the  Latin^  halch^  halc^  haulk^  &c.  may  indeed 

*  There  ^ras  a  large  pharus  in  the  church  at  York  in  Alcnin's 
fSme.  See  Lingard's  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  p.  143* 
t  The  name  is  Srjieonef  healh  in  Bed.  L.  IV.  c.  26.  In  the  SaxoQ 
Chronicle  it  is  8rjieonef heale.  Olhere's  narrative,  in  Alfred's 
Orosius,  (p.  24,  25.)  mentions  a  port  in  the  Baltic  called  Scijimsej*- 
heal,  or  8ci]iiD3er-heale,  which  the  learned  editor  (D.  Barrington) 
takes  to  be  Stockholm.  He  remarks  in  his  Notes,  p.  256,  that  iCeale, 
in  the  northern  languages,  signifies  a  porfj  und  translates  Soijunsej*- 
heale,  the  port  of  the  rocky  islands. 
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be  properly  rendered  sinuSy  or  bay.  It  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  hale  or  halle,  corresponding  ^ith 
our  modern  word  hall;  but  is  quite  a  different  term^ 
denoting  an  inlet  or  harbour ,  and  may  possibly  have 
some  connection  with  the  Dutch  word  l^tftt  signi-* 
fying  a  creekj  or  a  comer*  But  I  cannot  see  how 
StreoneSj  the  other  part  of  the  fiamej  can  be  rendered 
phari  (or  Jari) ;  as  its  original  meaning  seems  to 
have  no  relation  whatever  to  a  lighthouse.  It  is  the 
possessive  case  of  the  noun  Streon  or  Streona,  which^ 
with  ge  prefixed^  signifies  gain  or  wealth,  j-  The 
The  name  Streoneshalh  might  therefore  have  been 
rendered  Gain-Bay,  or  the  Bay  of  Success,  had  not 

''^  lb  a  list  of  churches  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Medes-> 
hamstede,  I  find  one  name  terminating  in  kale  and  another  in  halch, 
LodesAa/«  and  SchuffenAafeA  ; — a  proof  that  these  terminations  are 
not  the  same.  Lei.  Coll  I.  p.  5. — The  charter  of  Robert  of  livertun, 
contained  in  the  Chartulary,  or  Abbot's  Book,  of  Whitby,  (p.  63), 
mentions  a  place  called  Duhcildebalc;  '*  £t  illam  terram  de  Lnsekdde-^ 
sic,  a  via  maris  in  Duhcildebalc.'' — It  seems  to  be  the  name  of  some 
small  creek  near  Skinnigrove.  The  termination  hatch  in  the  ancient 
name  of  Whitby  is  sometimes  written  haul.  Perhaps  our  modem 
word  Aau/ may  be  related  to  it,  as  it  might  signify  a  place  where  boats 
were  hauled  up.  .  f  The  prefiK  ^e  occurs  very  frequently  in  Saxoa 
words;  as  it  also  does  in  the  kindred  languages,  the  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man. In  many  instances  it  does  not  alter  the  meaning  of  the  word; 
as  in  pit  and  ^epir,  ^m^  and  ^e^in^,  &c.  The  word  ^efrjieon 
often  occurs  :  thus  we  find  Sub  ^one  hij*  jej^jieon  beo^  puy.  eali 
ap penbeb='' And  when  his  property  is  thus  all  spent ;"  (Alfi^'a 
Orosius,  p.  27.)  be  iblum^m^um  peojiulb  xcftjicon  fece='*  Seeks 
worldly  gain  by  vain  things;''  (Bed.  L.  I.  c.  27.)  and  my  eel  ^e- 
fZjieon  hali^jia  j*aula=''  Much  gain  of  holy  souls;"  Whelocn's  Bede, 
p.  108.— 4IIamden  is  for  rendering  Srjieonefheale  healthy  bay 
(V.  III.  p.  17);  imagining  that  heale  means  health:  but  8rneoner 
oannot  be  that  part  of  the  name  which  denotes  bay;  being  obviously 
in  the  possessive  case. — There  is  u  place  called  Strensall  near  York^ 
which  Dore  the  same  name  at  the  time  of  the  Conqueror's  survey ; 
but  the  etymology  of  that  name  seems  to  have  no  cooneetion  with  th^ 
•f  the  ancient  name  of  Wliitby. 
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Bede  glvea  us  his  interpretation  of  it;  and  if  Wf 
could  read  Sinus  luetic  instead  of  Sinus  fan,  tb» 
point  would  be  settled.  But^  as  this  seems  to  be  too 
x^mote  from  the  present  readings  I  rather  suspect  that 
(if  the  passage  be  not  an  interpolation)  we  should 
read  lari  instead  of  fari;  and  those  wlio  are  a^:- 
quainted  with  ancient  manuscripts  well  know  that  the 
letters/^  $,  and  I,  in  these  writings^  are  very  apt  to 
be  mistaken  for  one  another.  Now  larus  signifies  a 
^ea-guU,  and  if  streon  has  the  same  m^aning^ 
Streoneshalh  must  be  Gull-Bay.  I  cannot  indeed 
quote  an  instance  in  which  sireon  signifies  a  gull  in 
the  literal  sense ;  but^  liHe  lams,  it  i^  taken  figura- 
tively to  denote  one  who  is  eager  after  gain  or 
preferment.  I^rus  hians—a  gaping  gull,  means 
a  person  who  is  grasping  at  some  advantage :  and  in 
the  same  acceptation  is  streon  used ;  for  the  famous^ 
or  rather  in&mous^  Edric^  duke  of  Mercia^  who  rose 
from  a  low  station  to  the  highest  rank^  and  cabbed  at 
every  advantage^  even  by  the  basest  ineans^  was 
surnamed  Streon,  or  l^reona,  which  an  old  author 
renders  the  getter  or  strainer.  Indeed  the  $axoa 
word  seems  to  imply  the  idea  of  straining  or  stretchings 
or  that  exertion  which  is  mi^de  to  acquir<e  wealth; 
and  it  may  be  remarked  tfaat^  In  the  German  langudge^ 
tl[tt:tngm  or  amttm^m  signiies  ta.  ^ntin,  oc  ia 
stretch;  |3ltjPe.t)[Q^^bothin  Putch  andSwedi^b^  denotes, 
a  string  or  cord;  and  there  are  similar  words/ in 
these  and  other  languages  relatied  to  th^  ^ax^ii^ 
-employed  to  express  extension  or  sfrainmg.    Streon, 
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therefore  may  denote  a  gaper,  among  the  feathered 
tribes^  as  well  as  among  mankind ;  and  might  be  usecl 
ds  the  name  of  a  sea-gulL  It  must  be  allowed^  that 
ibis  ^lace^  before  the  days  of  lady  Hilda  was  much 
more  likely  to  be  the  resort  of  gulis^  than  the  site  of 
a  lighthouse;  and^  if  report  says  true^  her  ladyship 
Waged  war  with  the  sea-fowls^  compelling  them^ 
through  the  force  of  her  prayers,  to  lower  their 
pinions,  and  drop  to  the  ground,  when  they  attempted 
to  fly  over  her  sacred  territory.*  If  we  prefer  the 
figurative  meaning  of  the  term  larus,  as  corresponding 
better  with  streon,  we  may  suppose  that  Streoneshalh 
derived  its  name  from  some  greedy  plunderer,  or 
pirate^  who  like  Robin  Hood  in  a  later  era,  had  his 
abode  in  this  retired  quarter :  and,  in  that  case,  we 
must  call  it  Pirate's  Bay.  At  the  same  time  I  may 
add,  that  if  larus  can  be  translated  a  gaping,  as  I 
find  it  is  in  an  old  dictionary,  Streoneshalh  might  be 
rendered  Gapmg*Bay,  or  Open-Bay; — a  name  which, 
though  very  inapplicable  to  the  inlet  which  forms  our 
harbour,  might  «be  properly  given  to  the  bay  that 
extends  between  Whitby  and  the  point  beyond  Sands* 
end.  After  all,  fest  my  good  fellow-citizens  should 
Ibe  offended  at  me  for  appearing  to  attempt  to  gtM 
them,  I  will  leave  them  at  liberty  to  adopts  if  they 
please,  the  first  interpretation  of  Streoneshalh,  viz. 
I%€  JSojf  of  Gain  ;  a  name  which  must  needs  be  more 
aipceptable^  and  which  We  might  suppose  to  have 

t  GoQgb's  Cainden,  V.  III.  p.  17* 
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originated  with  some  fishermen  who  had  pursued  their 
occupations  successfully  on  the  coast. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  derivation  of  the 
name^  it  is  obvious  that  Streoneshalh  was  a  place  of 
no  note^  till  lady  Hilda  made  choice  of  it  for  the  site 
of  her  new  monastery.  Like  Lindisfame^  Hartlepool, 
and  Lestingham^  it  was  a  retired,  unfrequented  spot; 
and  for  that*  very  reason  it  was  selected  as  a  suitable 
station  for  a  monastic  establishment. 

We  may  date  the  first  erection  of  our  monastery 
in  658 ;  for  the  ground  was  procured,  and  the  insti- 
tution set  on  foot  two  years  after  the  battle  of 
Winwidfield  which  was  fought  November  15,  A.  0. 
655;^  and,  as  we  can  hardly  suppose  the  undertaking 
to  have  commenced  in  the  midst  of  winter,  it  must 
be  dated  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  658. 

Like  all  the  other  religious  buildings  erected  by 
the  Scotish  missionaries  and  their  disciples,  the  nun- 
neries of  lady  Hilda,  must  have  at  first  been  built  in 
the  most  simple  form,  and  of  the  most  humble  materials. 
Buildings  of  stone  were  altogether  unusual  with  them : 
their  churches  were  framed  of  wood,  and  covered 
with  thatch  or  reeds;  and  had  the  monastery  of 
Streoneshalh,  or  that  of  Heruteu,  been  constructed 
in  a  difierent  way,  our  historian  would  doubtless 
have  taken   notice  of   such  a  singularity.f      This 

^  17  Cal.  Decemb.  Bed.  L.  III.  c.  24.  f  Ibid.  c.  4,  17,  95. 
3t.  Cuthbert,  according  to  Bede,  was  sore  pestered  with  the  crows, 
which  resorted  to  Lindisfame,  as  the  gulls  did  to  Streoneshalh.  These 
mischievous  creatures  tore  the  thatch  from  the  roof  of  his  monastery, 
and  carried  it  off  to  build  their  nests;  and  when  they  would  not  desist 
froQi  this  sacrilegious  spoliation  at  his  command^  he  banished  tben 
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statement  iiviH  appear  strange  to  some  who  have  read 
the  narrative  of  Charlton^  who  tells  us  that  Streones- 
halh  abbey  was  built  after  the  model  of  the  church  at 
York,  which  he  is  pleased  to  term  '^  a  master-piece 
of  workmanship ;"  that  those  architects  and  workmen 
who  had  been  employed  at  York  wer6  engaged  to 
erect  this  new  monastery ;  that  it  was  two  years  in 
building,  during  which  time  lady  Hilda  often  attended 
to  direct  the  work;  that  the  fabric  was  100  yards 
long,  the  nave  36  yards,  &c.  extent  of  the  cross-part 
50  yards,  height  of  the  tower  35  yards ;  and  that  the 
whole  stood  on  40  superb  Gothic  pillars.*  The 
whole  of  this  story  is  a  mere  romance,  not  only  un- 
supported, by  any  authority,  but  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  history  of  architecture  in  Britain.  There 
were  no  such  buildings  in  England  as  that  which  he 
describes,  for  many  ages  after  the  days  of  lady  Hilda. 
The  time  was  not  yet  arrived  when  monachism  was 
combined  with  magnificence,  and  when  a  profession 
of  poverty  was  the^way  to  riches.  Several  hundred 
years  .elapsed  before  any  churches  so  magnificent 
were  erected  in  Northumbria;  or  any  churches  in  the 

from  the  island  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Upon  this,  they  flew  away  is 
great  dejection ;  but  at  the  end  of  three  days  one  of  them  returned, 
and  finding  the  saint  digging,  it  fell  at  his  feet  in  the  most  penitent 
manner,  to  beg  pardon.  When  tlie  good  man  was  oyercome  by  its 
entreaties;  it' presently  flew  off  for  its  mate,  (for  it  was  not  of  a 
monkish  habit)  and;  the  couple  returning,  brought  with  them,  as  a 
trespass-offering,  a  large  lump  of  hogs-lard,  which  served  for  a  long 
time  to  grease  the  breti^ren's  shoes.     Vita  S.  Cuthb.  c.  20. 

^  Hist,  of  Whitby,  p.  21,  22. — These  are  nearly  the  dimensions 
•f  the  present  abbey  church ;  -in  its  entire  state.  Charlton  fiBincies 
that  lady  Hilda's  abbey  was  not  only  on  the,  same  site,  but  of  the 
fMune  extent. 
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cruciform  shftpe^  with  transepU^  cloisters^  and  tower». 
A  stone  building  of  any  sort  was  then  a  kind  of 
prodigy;  and  even  the  churches  that  were  built  of 
stone  were  plain  quadrangular  buildings^  more  rude 
than  our  modern  barns.  The  church  of  York^  so  far 
from  being  ^^  a  master-piece  of  workmanship/'  was 
so  wretchedly  constructed,  diat  when  Wilfrid  became 
bishop  of  that  place  about  ten  years  after  this  time^ 
be  found  the  church  in  ruins:  the  roof  was  gone;  the 
walls^  which  had  probably  been  formed  of  rough 
stones  with  clay  for  cement^  were  half  fallen  down^ 
and  their  tottering  remains  served  only  to  contain 
birds'  ne$ts ;  the  windows  too^  instead  of  being  glazed^ 
were  formed  with  lattices^  or  with  thin  linen  cloth.* 
Even  after  being  thoroughly  repaired  by  that  prelate^ 
it  was  only  a  poor  building ;  no  more  like  the  present 
magnificent  structure^  than  a  cottage  is  like  a  palace 
Nay^  the  palaces  of  that  day  were  miserable  hovels, 
Bot  equal  in  convenience  to  modern  cottages.  Edwin'a 
loyal  hall  was  but  a  large  shed^  with  a  fire  burning 
on  the  floor  in  the  midst  of  it^  and  so  open^  even  in 
the  winter^  that  the  birds  could  fly  through  it.f 
Alfred's  palace^  above  two  hundred  years  after^  was 
little  better ;  for  the  wal^  were  so  full  of  chinksf,  and 

*  Basftieiii,  ^ndftift  ftb  EdwiDO  rege  dhmiKii  beati  Pauliiii  fai 
Eborae»  fiicta,  t^fo  vaeabal^  parietes  semirati,  et  ruinain  plenam 
ttmantes  aoKs  nidis  avram  aerviebaBf,  &c.  Gal.  Malm,  de  6.  P. 
Lib.  ill. — Th#  imt  efaurek  at  lineolB,  the  only  other  stone  chvreh 
then  in  the  north  ef  Eagtand^  ivas  in  the  same  minoiis  stale  before 
the  time  of  Sede.  L.  II.  c.  16. — A  curious  specimen  of  the  ancient 
wooden  churches  has  been  [preserved  unto  modem  times,  viz.  the  church 
of  Greensted  in  Essex.  See€aimden,  V.  II.  p.  51.  Turner^  Y.  )Vt 
p.  452.     t  See  p.  110. 
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the  doors  and  windows  so  clurasily  framed^  tbtt  he 
bad  not  an  apartment  in  which  a  candle  could  burn 
vteadily  when  there  was  any  wind^  without  being 
inclosed  in  a  lantern.*  In  the  reign  of  Edgaif^  at  ft 
much  later  period^  the  monasteries  in  England  were 
in  a  ruinous  condition^  composed  of  rotten  boards, 
and  other  wretched  materials.f 

The  building  of  a  monastery^  then^  in  the  days 
of  lady  Hilda^  was  a  work  of  little  labour  or  expence* 
The  nunnery  at  Streoneshalh  might  be  reared  in  a 
few  weeks^  or  even  in  a  few  days;  especially  as  it 
was  probably  begun  on  a  very  small  scale.  This 
may  be  partly  inferred  from  the  smallness  of  the 
territory  which  she  possessed  in  the  place^  consisting 
of  no  more  than  ten  hydes  of  land  ;§  though^  as  was 
formerlj  noticed^  it  is  likely  that  a  great  part  of  the 
twelve  possessions  which  Oswy  gave  for  the  support 
of  monasteries^  was  bestowed  on  this  abbey  where 
his  daughter  was  educated. 

But  however  small  this  institution  might  be  at  its 
commencement^  it  soon  became  very  considerable; 
and  was  the  largest  of  the  monasteries  founded  by 
Oswy's  bounty.  ||  Its  increase  might  naturally  be 
expected^  both  from  ttie  rank  and  character  of  the 

*  Turner's  Hist.  II.  p.  337.  f  Sancta  restaurare  monasteria, 
quae  velut  muscivis  scindulis  cariosisque  tabulis  tigno  tenus  visibiliter 
diruta.  Gul.  Malm,  de  G.  R.  A.  L  II.  §  The  island  of  lona, 
which  is  three  miles  long  by  one  broad,  was  estimated  at  five  hydes. 
Bed.  L.  Ill,  c.  4. — If  we  double  this  quantity,  we  shall  find  pretty 
nearly  the  extent  of  Hilda's  territory  at  Streoneshalh.  It  was  but  a 
amall  portion  of  Whitby  Strand.     ||  Gul.  Malm.  L.  1.  c.  3. 
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abbess/and  the  drgnity  of  her  youthfu!  charge;  Every 
one  who  adopted  the  monastic  life^  would  be  eager  to 
enter  an  abbey^  where  a  lady  so  illustrious  presided^ 
and  where  a  young  princess  was  a  disciple.  Oswy 
and  his  queen  would  be  the  first  to  patronise  an  es* 
tablisbment  which  contained  an  object  so  dear  to  them. 
The  fame  of  lady  Hilda  was  extensively  spread 
abroad^  she  waa  visited  by  persons  of  the  most 
exalted  station^  and  her  monastery  became  the  scene 
of  important  transactions. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Ihe  Synod  of  Streoneshalh. 

THE  most  remarkable  affair  which  occurred  at 
Streonesbalb^  in  the.  days  of  lady  Hilda,  was  the 
synod  or  council  held  there,  in  the  presence  of  king 
Oswy  and  his  son  Alchfrid,  to  determine  some  difter-* 
ences  which  had  arisen  in  the  church. 

When  Britain  ^was  separated  from  the  Roman 
empire^  the  churches  in  the  British  isles  were  detached 
from  those  on  the  continent;  and  had  scarcely  any 
communication  with  them  for  the  space  of  about  two 
hundred  years.  At  the  time  of  the  Pelagian  contro« 
Versy,  they  requested  and  obtained  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  bishops  of  Gaul;^  but  they  seem  to  have 
had  no  direct  correspondence  with  the  church  of  Rome 
till  after  the  arrival  of  Augustine.  During  that 
interval  the  continental  churches  had  undergone  a 
variety  of  modifications;  the  power  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  had  been  greatly  augmented,  the  ordinances 
ef  religion  had  been  altered^  ancient  superstitions  had 

*  Bed.  L.  L  c.  17. 
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been  new-modelled^  and  new  rites  and  ceremoniet 
adopted.  In  the  mean  time^  the  British  churches 
seem  to  have  retained  the  institutions  of  Christianity 
nearly  in  the  same  state  as  when  their  communication 
with  the  continent  began  to  be  cut  off.  Hence^  when 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Romish  churchy  after 
the  missionaries  of  the  latter  had  arrived  among  the 
Saxons,  the  difference  between  them  was  found  to  be 
so  greats  that  ttiey  could  not  coalesce.  Augustine 
and  his  helpers  had  a  conference  with  seven  British 
bishops,  and  several  other  ministers^  at  Bangor^  with 
a  view  to  draw  them  into  the  catholic  church;  and  he 
was  v^illing  to  concede  to  them  all  their  other  pecidiar 
usages^  provided  they  would  adopt  the  practice  of  his 
church,  as  to  the  time  of  keeping  easter,  and  the 
mode  of  administering  baptism :  but  they  would  not 
listen  to  his  proposals,  nor  give  up  any  of  the  institu- 
tions received  from  their  fathers;  for  they  dreaded 
that  he  was  aiming  to  bring  them  under  fliat  spiritual 
domination,  to  which  the  churches  on  the  continent 
were  already  sulgected.* 

While  the  British  churches  differed  widely  from 
the  church  of  Rome,  they  appear  upon  the  whole  to 
have  agreed  with  one  another;  at  least,  we  are  certain 
from  many  passages  in  Bede,  and  from  other  autho- 
rities, that  the  churches  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  followed  the  same  rule  in  the  observation 
of  easter;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
mutually  corresponded. 

«  Bed.  L.  11.  c.  2.    Wilk.  Concil.  I.  p.  94r^U. 
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The  church  of  Northumbria  planted  by  Aidan^ 
with  the  branches  that  sprung  from  it  in-'^Mercia  and 
Essex^  adhered  at  first  to  the  communion  of  the 
British  churches;  having  no  dependence  on  the  see 
of  Rome^  and  little  or  no  correspondence  with  the 
churches  of   Kent.      By  degrees^    however^    some 
ministers  of  the  Romish  persuasion  found  their  way 
into  the  churches  established  by  the  Scotish  mission- 
Aries;  where  they  laboured  to  introduce  the  forms  of 
their  own  church.     Of  these  one  of  the  most  zealous 
was  Ronan^  who  was  of  Scntish  extraction^  but  had 
received  his  education  among  the  foreign  churches. 
Devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome^  he  did  not  scruple  to 
Attack  Finan  himself;  and  though  he  could  not  con^- 
vince  that  bishop  of  heresy^  he  gained  a  considerable 
party  to  his  cause.     Ronan  was  greatly  assisted  in 
this  zealous  attempt^  by  Romanus  the  chaplain  of 
queen  Eanfleda;  who  had  been  a  presbyter  in  the 
church  of  Kent^  and  had  accompanied  that  princess 
into  Northumberland^  on  her  marriage  with  Oswy, 
The  queen  herself,  having  been  educated  in  Kent^ 
was  of  the  same  party;  and  this  remark  will  also 
apply  to  most  of  her  attendants.    The  party  was 
further  strengthened  by  the  venerable  James^  for- 
merly deacon  to  Paulinus^  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  ministry  for  a  number  years^  and  had  been 
suffered  to  retain  without  molestation  the    usages 
which  Paulinus  had  established.     Indeed^  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  bishops  of  Lindisfarne  made  any 
Attempt  to  impose  their  observances  on  such  as  bad 
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been  educated  in  the  church  of  Rome :  they  left  them 
to  follow  their  own  forms.  This  toleration^  however^ 
would  not  satisfy  the  Romanists;  they  aimed  at  the 
exclusive  establishment  of  the  usages  of  their  churchy 
which  they  considered  as  the  true  and  catholic  churchy 
while  they  pronounced  their  opponents  to  be  heretics 
and  schismatics*  The  great  respectability  of  Finan 
was  a  powerful  obstacle  in  the  way: of  their  success; 
but  when  that  prelate  was  removed  by  death  about 
the  year  6^2,  they  began  to  muster  all  their  force^ 
to  attack  Colman  the  new  bishop^  before  he  could 
acquire  the  reputation  and  influence  of  his  predecessor. 
£y  this  time  their  party  had  received  a  considerable 
accession  of  strength.  Prince  Alchfrid^  who  was  now 
on  the  throne  of  Deira^  warmly  espoused  their  cause ;^ 
which  also  obtained  an  able  advocate  in  his  friend 
Wilfrid^  whom  he  bad  made  abbot  of  Ripon.  It  was^ 
indeed^  through  the  influence  of  thi^  remarkable 
character^  that  Alchfrid  changed  his  sentiments.^ 
Wilfrid^  having  spent  some  of  his  younger  years  in 
the  monastery  of  Lindisfarne^  travelled  into  France 
and  Italy  to  complete  his  education ;  and  uppn  his 
return  to  his  native  country  after  a  lapse  of  years^  be 
paid  his  respects  to  the  royal  family^  by  whose  assist* 
ance  he  had  been  enabled  to  set  put  on  his  travels. 
His  learning  and  talents  recommended  him  to  the 

*  On  this  sabjeot,  however^  Bede  is  not  consistent  with  himself; 
fpr^  in  his  account  of  the  synod  of  Streoneshalh  (L.  III.  c.  25.),  he 
attributes  Alchfrid's  orthodoxy  to  the  instructions  of  Wilfrid ;  whereas, 
in  his  life  of  Wilfrid  (L.  V.  c.  19.),  he  intimates  that  Alchfrid  was 
previously  attached  to  the  catholic  rule,  and  that  he  conceived  a 
^endship  lor  Wilfrid,  because  he  found  him  to  be  a  true  f^thdU^ 
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favour  of  Alchfrid^  who  was  nearly  of  the  sarne  age  ;♦ 
and  that  prince  being  gained  over  by  his  eloquence  to 
the  party  of  the  Romanists^  first  gave  him  a  posses^ 
sion  of  ten  hydes  of  land  at  Stanford^f  and  soon  after 
gave  him  the  monastery  of  Ripon^  endowed  with  a 
possession  of  thirty  hydes;  having  expelled  from 
thence  the  abbot  Eata  and  the  Scotish  monks^  by 
whom  under  his  own  patronage  the  monastery  had 
been  established^  because  they  would  not  adopt  tlie 
catholic  observances.^  This  expulsion^  together  with 
the  advancement  of  Wilfrid^  who  was  soon  after 
ordained  a  presbyter  ||  by  Agilbert^  bishop  of  Wessez^ 
another  defender  of  the  catholic  faiths  would  naturally 
tend  to  inflame  the  controversy^  and  to  raise  the  hopes 
of  the  Romanists;  whose  party  received  a  further 
accession  in  one  Agatho^  a  presbyter. 

To  terminate  the  disputes  which  now  agitated 
the  church  of  Northumberland^  it  was  at  last  resolved 
that  a  synod  should  be  held^  in  which  the  subjects  in 

^Wilfrid  was  about  30  years  of  age  in  664,  (Bed.  L.  V.  c.  19.) 
and  Al^frid  could  be  very  little  younger.  It  i^  usual,  ipdeed,  to  speal^ 
of  Wilt^i^as  Alchfrid's  tutor;  but  this  notion  must  appear  ridiculous* 
if  we  c^iAi^r  that  that  prince  had  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Deira  some 
yeays  before  his  attendance  on  Wilfrid's  instnictiops  commenced ;  am} 
that  he  was  old  enough  to  command  an  army  so  early  as  the  year 
655.  The  words  of  Bede  on  the  subject  mean  nothing  more  than  that 
Wilfrid  instructed  him  in  the  catholic  doctrine,  f  Probably  Stanford 
on  the  Derwent,  on  which  river  the  kings  of  Deira  had  a  palace. 
§  Young  St.  Cuthbert  was  among  the  monks  expelled  with  Eata, 
The  latter  became  abbot  of  Melrose,  and  afterwards  ^bot  and  bishop 
of  Lindisfame.  Bed.  L.  III.  c.  26.  Vita  S.  Cuthb.  c\  7,  8.  |j  He 
had  received  the  religious  tonsure  in  France  from  Dalfin,  archbishop 
of  Lyons,  with  whom  he  lived  for  some  years.  Agilbert,  who  noii^ 
ordained  him,  was  also  a  Frenchman,  and  returned  soon  after  to  his 
pwn  country,  where  he  became  bishop  of  Paris,  and  had  the  honour 
of  also  ordaining  Wilfrid  a  bishop.    Bed.  L.  Y.  c.  19.    L.  III.  c.  Z, 
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question  might  be  publicly  discussed.  This  mentor* 
able  synod  was  held  in  the  monastery  of  Streoneshalb^ 
in  the  year  664;*  and^  the  heads  of  both  parties 
having  been  summoned  to  attend^  there  was  a  general 
muster  of  their  respective  forces.  On  the  part  of  the 
Romish  church  appeared  Alchfrid^  Agilbert^  Agatho^ 
Wilfrid^  James^  Romanus^  and  others ;  and  on  the 
part  of  the  Scotish  church  were  Oswy,  the  abbess 
Hiida^  Colman  and  his  clergy^  with  the  venerable 
C^dd^  bishop  of  Essex,  who  acted  as  moderator  of 
the  synod,  being  an  interpreter  and  mediator  between 
the  parties.f 

The  first  point  that  fell  to  be  discussed  was  a 
question  respecting  the  proper  time  of  keeping  caster. 
The  church  of  Rome  never  observed  easter  till  after 
the  14th  day  of  the  moon  which  followed  the  vernal 
equinox;  so  that  their  easter-sunday  could  not  be 
earlier  thaii  thc^  15th  day  of  the  moon,  and  might  be 
as  late  as  the  fist  day :  but,  in  the  British  chijrch^ 
if  the  14th  day  of  that  moon  happened  to  be  th^  first 
day  of  the  week)  it  was  kept  as  easter-day,  ^jt^  Gon'> 
sequently  their  easter  could  not  be  later  thaniK&  20tb 
day  of  the  moon.  Hence  it  had  happened,  though  it 
eould  not  happen  often,  that  while  Oswy  and  his 
Scotish  friends  were  keeping  easter,  his  queen  Ean- 
fieda  with  the  Romanists  were  observing  palm-sunday, 
their  lent  hot  being  yet  finished. — This  was  the 
principal  subject  in  dispute,  and  was  the  only  one 

*  Matthew  of  Westminster  dates  it  in  663.  f  Qui  et  interpret 
in  eo  CoQciiio  vigilantissimus  utrinsque  partis  exstitit. — Oswj  himself 
liowever,  presided  iu  the  council :  Cedd  only  assisted  lum. 
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that  underwent  a  full  discussion  in  this  synod.  The 
arguments  employed  in  the  debate  were  drawn  from 
the  practice  of  the  churches^  and  the  i^incertain  tra- 
ditioas  of  the  fathers ;  for  neither  party  could  appeal 
to  the  scriptures,  there  being  nothing  in  the  word  of 
God  to  sanction  the  observance  of  easter  in  any  form«* 

At  the  opening  of  the  assembly^  Oswy  made  a 
diort  speech,  setting  forth  the  importance  of  unity  ia 
the  church.  ''  They  who  serve  one  God/'  said  he, 
^'  should  hold  one  rule  of  life ;  and  they  who  expect 
the  same  heavenly  kingdom,  ought  not  to  differ  in 
observing  the  heavenly  sacraments.f  Let  us  inquire, 
then,  which  is  the  true  tradition,  and  let  us  all  agree 
to  follow  it/' 

Golman,  the  biahop  of  the  province,  was  then 
desired  by  the  king  to  state  what  he  had  to  say  on 
behalf 'of  the  rites  which  he  followed;  and  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  address  the  meeting  as  follows:  '^Tho 
easter  which  I  am  wont  to  keep,  is  what  I  received 
from  those  who  sent  me  hither  as  a  bishop,  and  which 
all  our  fathers,  men  beloved  6f  God,  are  known  to 
have  observed  in  the  same  way.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
despised  or  rejected;  for  it  is  the  same  which  tho 
evangelist  John,  the  beloved  disciple  of  the  Lord,  is 
said  to  have  observed,  with  all  the  churches  under  his 
inspection." 

*  The  wm^d  easter  occurs,  indeed^  in  our  tranriation,  in  Acts 
XII.  4.  where  it  is  said  that  Herod  intended  "  after  easter*'  to  bring 
out  Peter  to  be  executed.  But  the  word  in  the  original  is  the  pn^saver^ 
and  should  have  been  so  rendered ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  ^upposej^ 
fiaX  v^  Jewish  persecutor  would  delay  the  execution  of  the  apostte  biit 
of  respect  to  a  christian  festival,  f  The  church  of  Rome  differed 
from  the  British  churches  in  the  mode  of  administering  baptism,  as 
well  as  in  the  observance  of  easter.    Beci.  L.  II.  c.  2. 
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When  Colman  had  spoken  these  words,  with 
other  things  to  the  same  effect,  the  king  desired 
bishop  Agilbert  to  produce  kis  authority  for  his  mode 
of  observing  easter:  but  Agilbert  begged  to  be 
excused,  because^  being  a  foreigner,  he  was  not 
master  of  the  English  language;  and  he  requested 
that  Wilfrid,  his  disciple,  whose  sentiments  were  the 
same  with  his  own,  might  be  permitted  to  speak  in 
bis  stead.  This  permission  being  readily  granted 
Wilfrid  thus  began  :  "  That  easter  which  we  keep, 
we  have  seen  observed  by  all  who  are  at  Rome, 
where  the  blessed  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  lived, 
taught^  suffered,  and  were  buried  ;*  we  have  beheld 
it  universally  practised  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  which  we 
kave  travelled  over  for  the  sa^^;  of  learning  and 
devotion  ;  and  we  have  learned  that  it  is  kept,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  by  Africa,  Asia,  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  the  whole  chrii&tian  world,  except  these  only,  and 
their  accomplices  in  obstinacy,  I  mean  the  Picts  and 
Britons;  in  conjunction  with  whom,  though  occupying 
only  two  remote  islands  of  the  ocean,  and  not  even 
the  whole  of  these,  they  fight  with  foolish  labour 
against  the  whole  world/* 

To  this  insulting  language,  which  affords  a 
specimen  of  that  haughty,  over-bearing  temper,  for 
which  Wilfrid  was  so^distinguished,  Colman  replied  : 

*  The  fanciful  traditions  which  make  the  apostle  Peter  bishop  of 
Rome,  the  apostle  James  bishop  of  Jerusalem^  &c.  are  of  very  ancient 
date.  On  these  traditions^  and  on  the  gradual  usurpations  of  the 
ehnreh  of  Rome,  and  the  independence  of  the  ancient  Bntish  churches, 
csome  remarks  will  be  offered  in  Appendix^  No.  IL  It  is  highly 
probable  that  Peter  never  saw  Rone. 
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''  It  is  strange  that  yoa  would  caU  our  labour /ooZisA; 
in  which  we  follow  the  example  of  so  great  an  apostle, 
who  wias  thought  worthy  to  lean  on  the  breast  of  our 
Lord  ;  since  all  the  world  knows  that  he  lived  in  the 
wisest  manner/' 

''Par  be  it  from  us/'  said  Wilfrid,  '*  to  accuse 
John  of  folly,  in  adhering  to  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic 
law;  while  as  yet  the  church  conformed  in  many 
thin^  to  the  Jews,  and  the  apostles  could  not  at 
once  reject  that  law  which  had  been  appointed  by 
God,  as  they  did  those  idols  that  were  invented  by 
demons.  They  were  careful  to  avoid  giving  any 
offence  to  the  Jews  that  were  among  the  Gentiles. 
Henc6  it  was,  that  Paul  circumcised  Timothy,  that 
he  offered  sacrifices  Jn  the  temple,  and  that  he  shaYe4 
his  head  at  Corinth,^  with  Aquila  lind  Priscilla.  Hence 
it  was,  that  James  said  unto  Paul;  ^Thou  seest,  bro<<* 
ther,  how  many  thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which 
believe,  and  they  are  all  zealous  of  the  law/f  But 
in  our  day,  when  the  gospel  is  shining  through  the 
world,  it  is  unnecessary,  nay,  it  is  unlawful,  for 
believers  to  be  circumcised,  or  to  offer  corporeal 
sacrifices  to  God.  Now,  John,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  law,  began  the  celebration  of  the 
paschal  feast  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month, 
at  aren ;  whether  it  happened  to  be  s^bbath,§  or  any 

*  It  was  at  Cenchrea,  the  port  of  Corinth.  Acts,  XYIII.  18, 
t  Acts^  XXI.  20.  §  Bj  sabbath  he  means  the  Jewish  sabbath,  or 
our  Saturday.  The  Jews  e?en  at  this  day  keep  their  sabbath  from 
sunset  on  friday  tiU  sunset  on  Saturday,  and  not  from  midnight  t<i 
midnight ;  according  to  the  direction  given  to  their  fathers,  '*  From 

eyed  onto  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  sabbath/'   Levit  XXUI.  3^. 

y  '     ■  ; 
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olh^r  day  of  the  week.  But  Peter^  when  be  preachrdl 
Hi  Rome,  rea»eniberiiig  that  on  the  irat  day  of  the 
week  the  Lord  arose  from  the  dead^  and  gave  the 
world  the  hope  of  a  resurrection^  understood  that  easter 
should  be  so  observed^  that^  according  to  the  custoa 
and  precepts  of  the  law^  he  behoved  to  wait>  like 
J^n^  till  the  evening  of  tho  fourteenth  day  of  the 
moon  in  the  first  laonth;  and  when  that  time  arrived, 
if  the  day  following  was  the  Lord's  d^y^  then  called 
the  first  day  of  the  week^  he  began  to  keep  easter 
that  very  evening:  as  we  also  are  wont  to  do«  If^  how- 
ever^ the  Lord's  day  did  not  fall  on  the  nejit  day  after 
tiie  fourteenth  of  the  moon^  but  on  the  sixteenth^  or 
seventeenth^  or  any  subsequent  day^  unto  the  twenty^ 
firsts  he  Waited  for  that  day^  and  began  the  solemni- 
ties of  easter  on  the  sabbath  evening  *  preceding ;  so 
that  easter-sunday  coukl  only  be  kept  from  the  fif«- 
teenth  day  of  the  mood^  to  the  twenty-first  day.  This 
apostolic  tradition  does  not  set  aside  but  fulfil  the  law, 
which  requires  the  observance  of  the  passover^  from 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  at  even^  onto 
the  tweuiy^first  day  of  the  same  month  at  even :  and 
tfaiB  observance  is  followed  by  all  the  successors  of 
Jtttt,  in  Asia,  and  by  the  whole  church  throughout  the 
world*  And^  that  this  is  the  true  easier,  hat  iliis  only 
is  to  be  kept  by  the  faithful,  was  not  first  decreed  by 
the  council  of  Nice^  f  but  merely  confirmed  by  it;  as 

^  Hiat  is  on  the  eveiiiiig  of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  or  satnrday 
fTeoiaff.  t  This  cdebrated  council  was  held  A.  D.  3i$.  Ch»rltoa 
vho  often  introdnoes  Ms  own  comments^  or  sttppiements,  into  the 
MNseches  which  he  veaH^,  makes  the  jflls  of  lUs  e^iiacii  t  Mr|  t( 
Wilfrid's  own  words. 
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Ike  history  of  the  chureb  clearly  infonns  at.  Whence 
H  ef^peart,  that  you^  Colioan^  are  not  following  the 
example  of  John^  as  you  imagine^  any  more  than 
that  of  Peter^  whose  tradition  yoa  wilfully  op|>o0e; 
and^  ill  obserriag  your  easter,  you  neither  agree  with 
Ibe  law/ nor  with  the  gospel.  For  John  kept  the 
time  of  easier  accopdiog  to  the  Mosaic  law^  without 
waiting  fer  the  first  day  of  the  week;  whereas  you 
BCTer  €iibserfe  it  but  on  the  first  day.  Peter  kept 
easter-sundby  from  tte  fifteenth  day  of  the  moon  to 
the  twenty-first ;  whereas  you  keep  it  from  the  four- 
teenth #ay  to  tbe  twentieth:  so  that  you  often  begin 
your  easter  in  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
Aoon^  of  which  the  law  makes  no  mention^  nor  was 
it  on  that  ev^ning^  but  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth^ 
ttiat  o«p  Lord^  the  author  and  giver  of  the  gospel^  did 
eat  the  old  passover^  and  institute  the  sacrament  of 
the  new  testament^  ta  be  observed  by  his  churchy  in 
(Boraniemoratiim  of  his  death.  Besides^  you  wholly 
throw  out  from  your  observance  of  easter^  tbe  twenty* 
first  day  of  the  moon ;  which  the  Is^w  required  to  be 
fspeciyiy  cdebnUed.  And  thus^  as  I  bavesaid^  in 
your  celebration  of  this  great  festival^  you  neither 
agree  with  John  nor  wkh  Peter/  with  the  law  nor 
with  tb^gospd/' 

*  A  irosU  reqaife  move  leanung  than  Wiiind  foaaemei,  ts 
peoie  th«l  either  Peter  or  John  kept  easter  in  any  form;  bot  he  aiyQes 
«eoordipg  to  4»e  tratHtioDa  that  were  then  currently  received  io  the 
okprch^  Qs  this  asbjeot  wo  find  some  exeeHent  remarks  in  the  Eccbv 
eiiMdfeidi  Hifter^  of  Soorates,  a  viiler  of  the  fifth  eentory.  Ho 
condemns  the  violent  debates^  between  the  eastern  ai^  westen 
shsrehes^  abost  the  time  of  keeping  easter;  bocssss  the  kemsg  of 

T  % 
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Td  this  learned  and  eloquent  speech  €oImaff 
briefly  replied :  "  Did  Anatolius^  a  holy  inan>*  much 
praised  ia  the  history  of  the  church  to  which  you 
appeal,  contradict  the  law  or  the  gospelj  when  he 
wrote  that  easter  is  to  be  kept  from  the  fourteenth  day 
to  the  twentieth?  Cah  we  believe  that  our  most 
reverend  father  Columba,  and  his  successors^  men 
beloved  of  God,  who  held  easter  in  the  same  way, 
walked  contrary  to  the  divine  word?  The  piety  of 
many  of  them  was  attested  by  the  signs  and  miracles 
which  they  wrought ;  and  since  I  have  no  doubt  of 
their  holiness,  I  cannot  cease  to  follow  their  life^  their 
manners,  ahd  their  disdpline/' 

''  No  doubt,'*  returned  Wilfrid,  ''  Aiiatolius  was 
a  man  most  holy,  most  learned,  and  most  praise* 
Worthy:  but  what  have  ye  to  do  with  him,  when  ye 
do  not  keep  even  his  institution  ?  For  he^  following 
the  rule  of  truth  iti  his  easter,  laid  down  a  cycle  of 
nineteen  years;  which  you  are  either  ignorant  of,  or 
treat  with  contempt,  though  it  is  acknowledged  and 

iioly  days,  and  Jewish  festivals,  was  rather  set  aside  than  enjoined 
by  the  gospel,  which  frees  us  ifirom  that  yoke  of  bbndage.  The  keeping 
pf  easter  and  other  festivals,  he  says,  was  not  commanded  by  Christ 
or  his  apostles,  but  was  introduced  by  custom.  The  apostles  were 
not  o^upied  in  prescribing  rules  for  keeping  holy  days;  but  in  leading 
men  to  virtue  and  piety.  He  also  remarks,  that  though  the  eastern 
churches  pleaded  the  authority  of  John  for  their  practice,  arid  the 
western  churches  that  of  Peter  and  Paul;  neither  party  could  produce 
toy  certain  document  to  establish  their  boint  Socrat  Hist  Eccl. 
L.  V.  c.  31. 

*  He  was  bishop  of  Laodicea  about  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Dioclesiau,  and  is  much  commended  for  his  leamidg  and  piety.  He 
^rote  some  canons  about  the  time  of  keeping  easter.  Euseb.  Hist 
Bed.  L.  VIL  c.  2a. 
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held  by  the  whole  church  of  Christ.  While  be  fixed 
easter-sunday  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon^  he 
reckoned  the  evening  of  that  same  day  to  be  the 
fifteenth^  after  the  Egyptian  way :  and  when  he  as- 
signed the  twentieth  day  for  easter-sunday^  he  believed 
the  close  of  that  day  to  be  the  twenty-first  But  it  is 
obvious^  that  you  are  ignorant  of  this  rule  of  distinc* 
tion ;  for  you  sometimes  hold  easter  before  the  full 
Bioon^  that  is,  on  the  thirteenth  day.*  And,«in  re- 
gard to  your  father  Columba  and  his  followers,  whose 
holiness  you  profess  to  imitate,  and  whose  rule  and 
precepts  you  allege  to  have  been  confirmed  by  heavenly 
signs,  I  might  reply,  that  many  will  say  to  the  Lord 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  that  in  his  name  they  have 
prophesied,  and  cast  out  devils,  and  done  many  won- 
derful works,  to  whom  the  Lord  will  answer  that  he 
never  knew  them.f  But  far  be  it  from  me  to  speak 
this  of  your  fathers ;  for  it  is  much  more  proper  to 
believe  good  than  evil^  of  those  who  are  unknown  to 
us.  I  do  not,  therefore,  deny  that  they  were  the 
servants  and  favourites  of  God,  who  worshipped  him 
with  rustic  simplicity,  yet  with  pious  intentions. 
Neitfier  do  I  think  that  their  mode  of  observing  easter 

*  Here  WiUrid  employs  a  piece  of  lopbistry  to  get  rid  of 
Colman^s  argument ;  for  it  appears  that,  though  the  British  churches 
did  not  adopt  the  same  cycle  with  Anatoliiis,  they  agreed  with  him  as 
to  the  day  of  the  moon.  See  Smith's  Bede^  Appendix  IX.  p.  703^ 
Wilfrid  ought  in  candour  to  haTe  allowed,  that  the  Sootish  church 
observed  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth  day,  because,  according  to  the 
computation  of  the  Jews  and  other  eastern  nations,  they  considered  it 
SA  in  reality  a  part  of  the  fourteenth ;  and  Anatolius  no  doubt  followed 
Ibe  same  practice,    f  Matth.  YII.  32,  33. 
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iradd  ht  grettly  prejudicial  to  them,  so  long  as  rm 
ane  eftme  to  show  them  a  more  perfect  rule ;  for  I  aB» 
persuaded,  that  if  anj  person  acquainted  with  the 
ealhotic  computation  had  come  to  teach  them,  they 
veold  have  received  his  instructions;  since  it  appears 
thai  they  foHowed  the  commands  of  God,  as  far  aa 
ttiey  knew  them.  But  if  yoo  and  your  associates,  after 
hearing  the  decrees  of  the  apostolic  see,  nay,  of  the 
whole  church,  and  these  too  confirmed  by  the  sacred 
word,  disdain  to  follow  them,  without  doubt  you  are 
sinners.  For,  though  your  fathers  were  holy,  is  sucb 
H  handful  of  saints,  in  one  corner  of  a  remete  island, 
to  he  preferied  to  the  whole  church  of  Christ  through*" 
eat  the  world?  And  if  your  Columfaa,  (who  iaoom 
also,  if  he  was  Christ's,)  was  a  holy  man,  and  power* 
ful  in  miraelifs,  can  he  be  preferred  to  the  most  blessed 
prince  of  apnstles,  to  whom  the  I^rd  said;  ^'Thee 
aft  Peter,  and  upoe  this  rock  I  will  build  my  churchy 
a«d  the  gates  ef  bdi  shall  not  prevail  against  it,  and 
I  wilt  give  unto  thee  the  keys  ef  the  kiagdem  ef 

Upon  bearing  these  words  of  Wilfrid,  the  king 
tfras  addressed  the  bishop  of  Northumbria ;  "  Is  it  true, 
Colman,  that  these  things  were  spoken  by  our  Lord  to 
Pet^rr*  The  hisbop  answered,  *' True,  O  king/' 
**4n4  <^n  yon  prove,'*  s^iys  he,  '^  that  any  such  power 
w»B  given  to  your  Colnmba?'-  To  this  Colmae 
replied  in  the  negative.  ^  Are  you  both  agreed,  then,** 
adda  the  king,  ^'  that  these  things  wove  priBcipaOif 
•  Matth.  XVI.  18,  19. 
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tpoken  to  Peter^  and  that  the  kejrs  of  the  kidgdoin  of 
lieaven  were  given  him  by  the  Lord?"  They  amwer* 
ed ;  "  Yeft,  certainly/'*  •'  Well  tbco/'  says  Oswy» 
''I  teU  you  that  he  is  a  porter  whom  I  will  not  coo* 
tradict ;  but  to  the  utmost  of  my  knowledge  and  ability^ 
I  will  obey  all  his  statutes ;  lest  perhaps^  when  I  €ome 
to  the  gates  of  heaven^  there  be  none  to  open  to  me, 
being  at  variance  with  him  who  is  acknowledged  to 
hold  the  keys/' 

The  king's  speech  was  received  with  applause  by 
all  ranks  in  the  assembly:  which  resolved  accord* 
ingly^  that  the  practice  of  the  British  church  should 
be  discontinued^  and  that  of  the  church  of  Roiot 
adopted  in  its  stead,  f 

Colman  might  have  replied^  in  ansfrer  to  what 
Oswy  and  Wilfrid  had  advanced^  that  it  still  remained 
to  be  proved^  that  Peter  observed  easter  in  the  modf 
for  which  the  Romanists  contended^  and  that  he  had 
given  their  church  instructions  on  the  subject  But 
finding  himself  deserted  by  many  of  his  friends,  who 
either  yielded  to  the  ai^uments  of  Wilfrid,  or  obse* 
^uiously  bowed  to  the  decision  of  Oswy^  he  made  no 

*  It  may  be  qaestioned  whether  Colman  and  Wilfrid  nnder&tood 
the  text  alluded  to,  in  the  same  groas  aenae  in  which  it  waa  Tittvei 
by  Oawy.  At  any  rate,  this  concession  of  Colman  ia  no  proof  that  km 
acknowledged  the  pope  as  the  successor  of  Peter,  or  the  vicar  of 
Christ  on  earth.  The  conduct  of  himself  and  his  brethren  at.tUa 
,  time  is  a  proof  that  they  believed  no  such  thing.  They  might  suppose 
§tom  that  text,  that  Peter  had  a  pre-eminence  above  h»  brethren, 
without  believing  that  he  had  appomted  the  bishops  of  Rom*,  or  any 
•ther  bishojps,  to  be  his  successors.  The  Scotish,  Irish,  and  Welsh 
thurches  did  not  submit  to  the  chnreh  oIRmiic^  tiUknf  after  Iba  timi- 
•f  this  synod,    f  Bed.  L  UL  e  3«. 
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reply.  Yet^  though  he  was  silenced,  he  was  not 
convinced;  and  being  no  doubt  disgdsted  with  the 
insolence  of  Wilfrid,  as  well  as  mortified  at  the  issue 
of  the  debate,  he  resolved  to  retire  into  his  own 
country  with  such  as  chose  to  follow  him ;  intending 
loxoQsult  with  those  of  bis  own  persuasion,  before  he 
would  adopt  the  proposed  innovations. 

.. ':^tiother  question  that  came  before  this  synod 
related  to  the  religious  tonsure.  Superstition  had 
prescribed  to  the  clergy  of  both  parties  a  particular 
method  of  shaving  the  head ;  but  the  British  churches 
adopted  an  oblong  tonsure  extending  across  the  fore 
part  of  the  head  from  ear  to  ear;  whereas  the  church 
of  Rome  made  use  of  a  circular  tonsure,  intended  to 
represent  the  crown  of  thorns.  On  this  subject  Wil- 
frid was  well  prepared  to  declaim,  having  himself 
received  the  true  orthodox  cut  when  in  France ;  but]> 
as  the  proposal  of  Oswy,  in  which  the  assembly  ac« 
quiesced,  included-the  adoption  of  all  the  ordinances, 
or  pretended  prdinaDce9,  of  St.  Peter,  without  ex- 
ception, there  was  no  need  of  any  further  discussion^ 
the  Romish  party  having  already  gained  their  point.* 
It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  vast  importance 
which  our  historian  attaches  to  the  frivolous  subjects 
discussed  in  this  synod,  and  the  joy  which  he  disco- 
vers at  the  issue  of  the  debate.  He  regards  the 
errors  of  Cplnian  and  bis  ps^rty  as  mo^t  dangeroui^ 

*  Bed.  L.  III.  c.  26.  L.  V.  c.  21.  Smith's  Bede,  Appendix 
'IXt  p.- 705.  Ip.  order  to.  stigmatize  the  British  tonsure,  the  Rbmanist^ 
^^ficrted  tliat  it  was  first  used  by  Simon  Mitgus! 


fcer^ielr;  ttA  trhfle  h«  ettols  theit  piety,  ht  tekeb 
ttte  ttt  ireftiiftcl  l!he  reader  that  he  viewed  their  sefaistiia^ 
Ifc  Cbtills^s  with  thie  tittti6st  detestation.*  Yet  we  may 
]^thtr  fi^6tjaht9  own  narrative^  that  the  change  whidH 
the  efaardi  of  Northotnbria  now  underwent  was  by  n6 
mmns  for  the  bettclr.  He  unintentionally  pays  the  Sect- 
ish  cltfgy  a  hfgh  compfiment,  when  he  states  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  decrees  of  councils^  and  diligently 
obsei'Ved  no  btfa^r  woils  of  piety  and  purity  than  what 
thifey  t(A\A  leftirn  in  the  prophets,  the  gospels,  and  th6 
apostolical  ^tstles.f  Tbey  had  indeed  some  supers* 
stitidns  i  bilt  they  were  strangers  t6  that  immense  masn 
trf  oereAonitd,  with  whieh  the  worship  of  God  Was 
tmcuttibei-ed  by  the  chtirdi  of  Rome.  They  kept 
ehristurits,  and  lent,  and  leaster,  and  Whitsunday, 
with  a  /iew  other  festivals ;  but  they  knew  not  thosfe 
ttowds  tof  holidays  which  flHed  the  Romish  calendar. 
They  esteemed  and  recommended  celibacy  in  dut 
^^y>  y^t  it  ttas  not  enjoined  by  any  of  their  canons.^ 

*  Inline  hoc  mnltam  detestans !  L.  III.  c.  17.  f  Tantum  ea 
xfM  1a  Pro|»hetid8,  Evakigidlic^,  ^  Apo^toliccB  Htetis  disrcere  [k»i^ 
raiit  pietiitia  ef  easfilatia  epehi  diKgepter  obsemmtes.  L«  \\h  t^jL 
§  Ainoi^g  the  acts  of  one  of  the  Irish  synods  ve  find  rules  for  the 
4^iid«c(lb^the  Mf^  of  clf^gyttfett  <yf  erery  ordei*.  WHk.  C^Ma*  L 
f  a.  On  this  head^  howeveri  as  w«U  as  in  many  other  respects,  the 
church  of  Rome  was  by  no  means  so  superstitions  at  that  time  as  it 
iMkiMliAs  iMMe.  Cli^gory,  in  Mi  ftoiWCrt  to  Augufiliile,  aBiiWid 
some  of  the  clergy  to  marry.  Bed.  L.  L  c.  27.  Even  so  late  as  the 
t6illh  c6fitoi<y»  ite  find  the  following  taw  adopted  by  the  Northtfihbritta 
nbiticli  I  Bip  ffjicoft  cpemn  jpojiltefer.  *j  o^pe  mme.  ana]wBim  ric* 
**  If  r^priest  forsake  his  wife  (or  concubine),  and  take  another,  Tet  him 
1m  A«c«ta«d/'  Wilk.  Cone.  I.  p.  ^t9.  XXXY.  OUtHtolics,  hdweyer. 
Id  ii))poiiti<iili  to  the  dbf  ions  tAeaiing  i/i  the  K^rdK,  alfege  that  tMiB  ^iile 
«iiry  itn^fk  iSeuMb  piiest*  who  h&d  bfeeli  ittairied  ih  theiir  mslSlu 
•iMt^i  «ttd  hid  tt^ttHrayihdri^htsim  enteral  lit- 
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Perhaps  they  made  use  of  forms  in  some  of  their  public; 
services^  and  they  appear  to  have  had  stated  hours  for 
devotion  ;  but  they  had  not  learned  that  technical  re;* 
ligion^  i^hich  apportions  to  every  day^  and  every  hour^ 
its  quantum  of  scripture  and  psalmody  and  prayer. 
.Their  prayers  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  extempo- 
rary ;  and  in.  the  public  reading  of  the  scriptures, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  confined  by  any  fixed 
rule,  but  might  read  more  or  less^  as  they  had  oppor- 
tunity.^ They  venerated  the  remains  of  departed 
saints ;  but  they  did  not  employ  relics  to  give  sanctity 
to  their  churches :  the  bones  of  Columba  and  other 
saints  of  lona  were  not  disturbed^  to  furnish  a  supply 
of  relics  for  the  churches  of  Northumbria;  nor  did 
Aidan  and  his  brethren  import  any  of  these  prectotc^ 
commodities  from  the  continent^  like  their  neighbours 
in  Kent.  Thejf  set  apart  their  churches  to  the  service 
.of  God;  but  they  never  dedicated  them  to  any  of  the 
-fiaints^  nor  solicited  their  patronage.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  synod  of  Streoneshalh  that  the  numerous  churches 
erected  by  these  worthy  men  underwent  this  species 
t>f'  (ibhsecration ;  for  while  Bede^  in  almost  every 
.instance  where  he  records  the  erection  of  a  churchiby 
the  Romanists,  takes  care  to  tell  us  to  what  saint  it 
was  dedicated,  he  does  not  ascribe  ajny  one  dedication 
of  this  sort  to  the  "brethreti  from  lona :  on  the  con- 
trary he  informs  us,  that  it  was  not  till  some  yearf  after 

:    *  This  may  be  iDferred  from  a  variety,  of  ppMsages^ia  Bedef* 

vifitingB.     It  was  by  the  efforts  of  Theodore  and  Wilfrid^.jind  ^ 

Benedict  Uie  .first  abbot  of  Wearmoutb,  that  the  .Romish  ritnal, '  n^ 

.all  its  mechanical  forms,    was  iatrodnced  into  the  Northambiivi 

churches!.   Bed.  L  IV.  e.  2.  18.    Hist,  AbbaU  Wiremttth.  et  Gyrw. 
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their  departure  that  the  church  of  Lindisfarne^  their 
principal  church,  was  dedicated  to  the  apostle  Peter 
by  archbishop  Theodore  ;*  that  it  was  long  after  the 
death  of  Cedd  when  the  church  of  Lestingham  was 
dedicated  to  "  the  mother  of  God;*'f  and  that  the 
church  of  Ripon  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  by  Wil- 
frid, not  by  Eata.$  Sometimes  indeed,  our  historian 
names  a  church,  by  way  of  anticipation,  from  the 
saint  to  whom  it  was  afterwards  dedicated;  as  may  be 
instanced  in  the  church  of  Bebbanburgh,  ||  and  that  of 
Streoneshalh  :J  but  we  are  not  warranted  to  infer  from 
this,  that  these  churches  were  originally  dedicated  to 
saints ;  we  can  only  conclude  that  they  had  undergone 
this  dedication  previous  to  the  times  when  the  history 
was  written.  Probably  the  church  of  Streoneshalh  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  about  the  time  when  Oswy  was 
interred  in  it ;  that  being  the  first  funeral,  at  least  the 
first  royal  funeral,  performed  there:  yet  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  this  consecration  might  be  deferred  till  after 
the  death  of  lady  Hilda  herself.** 

*  L.  III.  c  17,  25.  t  L.  III.  c.  28.  §  L.  V.  c.  19.  Kpitaph, 
Wilfr.  II  L.  III.  c.  6.  t  Ibid.  c.  24.  **  It  is  observable  that  the 
church  of' lady  Hilda  is  not  called  St.  Peter's  in  the  account  of  the 
synod  of  Streoneshalh  (L.  III.  c.  26.),  where  it  is  particulaily  men- 
tioned, nor  yet  in  the  life  of  the  abbef^s  herself  (L.  IV.  c.  23.)  ;  but 
oi^ly  in  the  passa^  where  the  burial  of  Trumwine  is  mentioned^  L.  I V . 
€•  26.  and  in  that  where  the  burial  of  ^Ifleda,  Oswy,  &c.  is  recorded, 
L.  IIL  c.  24.  I  have  ^ready  given  my  reasons  for  withdrawing  the 
name  of  king  Edwin  from  the  list  contained  in  the  passage  now 
referred  to  (See  p.  116,  117.) :  and  I  would  here  add,  that  the  error' 
Ir  that  pasnge  appeim  Iq  hav^  arisen  from  the  carelessness  of  some 
Iraoseribar.  I  am  peniuided  that  instead  of  ''et  pater  matris  ejus 
Aadaini/'  we  ongnt  to  read^  '-et  frater  ejus  Aelfuini ;''  for  it  is 
Iflgfaiy  pmbable  that  iBlfwine^  who  was  so  much  befoved,  would  be 
blined  at  Streonesb^lhi  beside  bis  frther;  especially  as  his  mother  ao^ 


Th^  ipisiKmnriitf  Uom,  Ipo^i,  »a4  their  discipfef^ 
&ppc«ir  to  ha^efnrpiSiasied  tb?  Q^yi^mi^ls  w  piety  and 
diligeDoe>  lis  mu^  as  tbey  fell  ^bort  (tf  tbem  in  9^pe|'- 
istitioqi.  0411^  bistcii:iaA  taj(es^  pleasm:e  ia  veQordiqg^ 
thi^ir  1^1,  tl^r  hnmiUty,  an4  Uii^c  unwearied  laboma ; 
h^  if^cxjif^  %o  ^se  ijopjos.  agaia  ai]4  again ;  and  seta 
fpiPtfc  Airir  a^tiyitx  and  si^f-4e«ial,  Iq  reprpw  the  in.- 
doIen/CQ  and  8^1.i)»biiess  qf  some  of  their  svocessora. 
'{^kese  pious  9^rvaut9  of  Chffi^t  y^ere  fa^  from,  seeking; 
tp  imke  a  gaia  of  godliness ;  tb#y  had  iwl  leaxned  to 
set  a  pi^ie«  on  every  act  ofdeTOtion^  wd  to  limit  their 
serfi^e^  hy  the  extent  of  tb^ir  emolmnenU;  hut  with 
^^ntere9{e4  seal  tbey  l^oure4 ''  «a  season  and  out. 
of  sea^o%•'  and  thought  ao^  ejfertions  too  great:,  by 
yfikkhi  thi^y  oouikt  profit  tba  spnla  of  men.  Thiey  had 
tlO(r  leeiiaed  to  confine  Ih^ir  niiAislrraticMis  to  conse-* 
orated  waited  oa  pi^tence  of  <;ondui;ting  tbenv  with, 
greaiefdecorun?,--*  a  protease  v^bich  serves  well  asu^ 
eJoak  fer  indolence ;  hut,  like  tha  primiUve  apiostiies, 
they  preached  and  exhoct^d  from  viUagje  to  viUage^, 
and  from,  house  to  house. 

Afisdr  their  departuiie^  the^  church  of  N^rtfiumbviai 
soon  he^an  to  decline.  Its  wori^ip,  Indeed,  became 
more^  s^Iendid^  itaelev^y  mose  pompous^  andit/s^re^ 
ligipuisk  buildjnga  mojra  neat  and  coniropdious ;.  but  it 
WftSc  sadly  defective  in  the  sopef^iop  opimmenta  of  piety 
andgood^^.    Thiere  njight  indqed^ie  many  worthy^ 


(rftler  vere  both  Uviti^  IbeK.  S^e^  h.  i  V;  o.  »,  9M.  I  m»  the  i 
coofirmed  in  this  ojjhiion,  by  ohAenFiii^  thai  thW  youmg  pnnoe  h«t» 
so^i^tjmes  been  cd\M  Aeduima,  and  tbm  9t  phice  on  tihe>  Treii^^  calic^ 
j^^edttin^tow,  has  been  thooghl  to  iferive  its-  nana  ftoat  hn^hidqm 
heeo  slam  there,    ^ee  Smtfa^a  Be#e»  |^.  I§9.  H/^  - 
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dmracters  in  the  church  of  Rome  at  that  period ;  ^ 
H  nai  not  half  so  corrupt  as  it  afterwards  became* 
};et  it  is  very  obvious  from  the  statements  of  Bede* 
ttat  an  ambitioas^  worldly^  and  selfish  spirit  prevailed 
ip  that  church  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  among 
the  Scotisb  clergy.  Hence^  before  the  death  of  that 
venerable  presbyter^  about  70  years  after  the  synod 
of  Streonesfaalh,  the  indolence  and  avarice  of  the 
dergy^  and  the  consequent  immorality  of  the  people^, 
bad  grown  to  an  enormous  height.  This  we  learn 
from  the  last  of  his  writings^  his  letter  to  Ecgberct, 
bishop  of  York^  where  he  states^  that  many  towna 
and  villages  in  retired  situations  were  never  visited 
by  their  bishop^  in  his  spiritual  capacity^  during  many 
years^  while  not  one  of  them  was  exempted  from  con* 
tribttting  to  his  support;  though  he  did  not  even  send 
them  a  preacher  to  instruct  them  in  the  true  &ith, 
and  teach  them  the  difference  between  good  and  eviL 
^  Thus/'  says  he^  *'  there  are  some  binhops^  who  not 
only  refuse  to  preach  or  confirm  without  bire>  butu 
which  is  more  criminal^  who  take  fees  which  the  l,iord 
has  forbidden^  and  neglect  the  ministry  of  the  word. 
itKhich  be  has  commanded/'^*^'' It  is  commonly  re* 
ported  of  some  bishops^  that  they  have  none  for  theic 
companions  who  are  men  of  any  religion  or  sobriety; 
li^ut  rather  such  as  are  given  to  laughter  and  mirth, 
to  rioting  and  drunkenness^  and  all  the  pleasures  of  a 
dissolute  Nfe ;  and  who  are  mwe  disposed  to  be  daily 
feeding  their  belly  with  dainties^  than  their  mind  with 
heavenly  feasts/'     Hence^  as  mi^ht  be  expe^ed^ 
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ignorance  and  vice  increased  to  an  alarming  degree. 
Every  species  of  crime  was  committed.  Monasteries 
were  established  by  men  of  no  religion^  merely  to 
indulge  in  indolence  and  lust;  and,  through  dint  of 
inoney^  their  establishment  was  confirmed  by  kings 
and  nobles^  nay,  even  by  bishops  and  abbots.  In 
suggesting  some  remedies  against  such  frightful  cor; 
ruptions,  Bede  proposes  to  Ecgberct,  that  more 
presbyters  should  be  employed  in  preaching,  and  that 
several  new  bishoprics  should  be  erected  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  the  whole  put  under  the  inspection 
of  his  friend,  that  according  to  the  plan  of  pope 
Gregory,  York  might  become  a  metropolitan  see.* 
Ecgberct  adopted  a  part,  at  least,  of  this  advice ; 
for  by  his  exertions  the  see  of  York  was  advanced 
soon  after  to  the  metropolitan  rank,  and  Ecgberct 
himself  became  the  first  archbishop.  But  so  far  was 
this  change  from  effecting  any  radical  reformation, 
tliat,  as  we  find  from  Alcuin,  the  learned  disciple  of 
Ecgberct,  the  land  was  soon  after  overw1>eImed  with 
a  torrent  of  wickedness,  the  blackest  crimes  were 
every  where  committed  with  shameless  audacity,  and 
impurities  of  the  grossest  kind  prevailed  even  in 
iiunneries.f 

*  It  appears  from  Uie  remarks  in  ibis  passage,  that  Gregory's 
If^her  OB  which  I  have  animad?erted  in  pages  108  and  100,  had  beeq 
communicated  to  Bede  as  a  genuine  document.  But  he  might  be 
imposed  on  by  forged  epistles^  as  well  as  by  fabnlous  accounts  of 
ifiiracies.  f  Alouiui  Epp.  apud  Lei.  ColL  I.  p.  395^  et  apud  Gul. 
Malmesb.  L.  I.  c.  3.  Alcuin  writes  the  best  Latin  I  have  met  with 
among  the  monkinh  authors.  He  resided  much  on  the  continent^  where 
he  was  the  instrucbor  of  Charlemagne,  with  who^e  friendship  ancl 
najroiiage  he  was  lioiioured. 
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This  mdancholy  declension  in  the  Northu^brtun 
church  came  on  by  slow  degrees^  and  was  but  Ktlle 
perceived  for  some  time  after  the  synod  of  S  treoneshald. 
When  Colman^  with  many  of  his  friends^  retired  intp 
Ireland^^  numbers  of  their  brethren  and  disciples  x^ 
mained  behind;  and  though  the  latter  complied  with 
the  Romanists  in  regard  to  easter  and  the  clerical  toa- 
sure^  they  retained  an  attachment  to  their  former 
simplicity^  and  contributed  to  check  the  progress  oi 
superstition  and  corruption.  Oswy  himself  felt  mu4:|| 
regret  in  parting  with  Colman^  and  at  his  desire 
promoted  his  friend  Eata^  abbot  of  Mailros,  tp  \» 
abbot  of  Lindisfarne.  At  the  same  time^  the  bishop- 
ric of  Northumbria  was  given  to  Tuda^  who  was  ai^ 
his  friend  and  fellow-labourer ;  but  who  was  disposed 
to  favour  the  proposed  innovations^  having  been 
educated  among  the  southern  Scots,  by  whom  th^ 
Romish  institutions  had  been  partly  adopted.f  H«i 
ministry,  however,  was  of  short  duration.   One  of  tb^ 

*  Buchanan  menlions  one  Colman^  a  pious  bishop  in  Scotbmd 
about  that  time  (Rer.  Scot.  L.  V.  c.  41.) ;  but  he  must  have  been  a 
^iiferent  person  from  this  Colman,  vho  employed  himseff,  after  his  re- 
tirement^ in  founding  and  governing  two  monasteries  in'Ireland.  Bei. 
L.  IV.  c.  4.  Chariton  derives  the  name  of  Commondale  (which  he 
catts  Colmandale)  from  Colman,  and  fancies  that  this  bishop  resided 
there;  but  it  appears  from  Domesday,  and  other  authorities,  that  the 
ancient  name  of  that  dale  was  Camisedale.  This  author  is  very 
unhappy  in  many  of  his  etymolojji^es:  he  supposes  Edinburgh  to  have 
its  name  from  bishop  Aidan !  Hist,  of  Whitby^  p.  26,  15.  t  Bed. 
L.  III.  6/  26.  By  the  southern  Scots  l^e  are  to  understand  the 
southern  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  L.  IIL  c.  3.  Ireland  was  the  eountrjr 
then  called  Scotia  ;  that  name  does  not  appear  to  have  been  given  to 
North  Britain  till  after  the  middle  ol  the  ni^th  century,  when  the 
Scotish  kingdom  which  had  been  gradually  formed  in  the  western 
parts  of  North  Britain  by  colonies  from^  Ireland,  overpowered  the 
kingdom  of  the  Plots,  the  descen<lauts  of  the  ancient  Caledonians. 
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liiMt  drtadfiil  pestilM^^ed  recorded  in  faifttory  raged 
that  year  in  Britain  and  Ireland^  and  cut  offiminens6 
unmbers  of  the  intmbitants.  Tuda  was  one  of  its  no 
tims^  M  was  also  the  venerable  Cedd^  who  died  at  his 
laoiiMteryof  Lestingham^  leaving  his  brother  Ceadda^ 
the  last  of  the  four  brothers  of  that  family^  to  succeed 
llffiil  as  abbot.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Essex  received 
the  news  of  the  death  of  their  bishop^  about  thirty  of 
the  monks,  belonging  to  his  monasteries  there,  came 
1^  liesiti^gham  to  shew  their  respect  for  his  memory ; 
btit  they  all  died  of  the  plague,  except  a  litUe  boy  who 
Afterwards  became  a  presbyter.* 

The  fame  of  Wilfrid  was  much  increased  by  the 
nMlities  which  he  displayed  at  the  synod  of  Streones* 
hftlh ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Tuda,  king  Alchfrid, 
who  was  proud  of  his  learned  friend,  embraced  tfafs 
upportunity  of  procuring  his  advancement  to  the  epis- 
copal dignity;  and,  with  the  consent  of  his  father  Oswy, 
aent  bkn  into  France  to  be  ordained.  This  journey 
waa  probably  midertaken  by  Wilfrid,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, that  he  might  be  ordained  in  the  roost  canonicml 
fbrm:  ^nd  with  the  same  view,  he  would  not  be 
ordaiaed  at  an  ordinary  meeting  of  bishops^  but 
waited  till  his  ordination  could  be  performed  with  a 
splendour  raited  to  bis  taste;  which  was  at  laat 
aceomplished  in  the  church  of  Compeigne,  twelve 
bisbopa  being  present  on  the  occasion,  among  whom 
was  bis  friend  Agilbert,  then  bisbop  of  Foiia. 

♦  IMd.  c.  87,  2a 
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|n  tl^e  mes^n  time  king  Oswy^  desirous  of  having 
Ibe  p^^.pfNortfaumbria  more  speedily  fiUed^  dissatisfied 
{teBJ^sat  the  delays  and  forms  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  rietaifiing  his  attachment  to  the  disciples  .of  Aidan, 
iriS^oAv^d  to  prefer  Ce^idda.  to  the  bishopric ;  and  sent 
^im  to  he  ordained  by  Deusdedit^  archbishop  of  Gan^ 
terbuTy.  Ceadda  and  his  companions^  on  arriving  in 
K^nt^.fqund  that  the  oliject  of  their  journey  could  not 
hfi  a.QcfompIisbed^  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  that 
j^j^Iate ;  they  therefore  turned  aside  into  Wessex^ 
wiiere  G^adda  was  ordained  by  Wini,  bishop  of  that 
province,  tv^o  of  the  British  or  Welsh  bishops  assisting 
iett  the  ordination.  Returning  to  Northurabria,  be 
ipnter^d  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  with  the  same  zes4 
and  activity,  the  same  humility  and  self-denial,  which 
appeared  in  his  preceptor  Aidan,  and  his  brother 
Cedd.  He  travelled  on  foot  throughout  his  diocese; 
preaching  the  gospel  in  every  quarter :  the  town  and 
thexpuntry,  the  castle  and  the  cottage,  alike  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  his  ministry.  After  Ceadda  bad 
cpmnfienced  his  labours,  Wilfrid  at  last  returned  from 
the  continent ;  but  finding  the  see  of  Northumbria 
pr^rocpupi!^^  he  pjfficiated  in  the  vacant  diocese  of 
Gan^bury,  till  the  arrival  of  archbishop  Theodore.* 
•The  new  archbishop,  soon  after  bis  arrival,  made 
^.toiir  through  ^11  the  dioceses  in  the  Saxon  kingdonis, 
attended,  by  his  friend  Hadrian,  with  a  view  to  rediice 
trhf^^U  ipto.fuU  su})jectipn  to  the  church  ot  Rome 

^  Bed.  L.  in.  c  28.  L.  IV.  c.  2.  L.  V.  c.  W.  ' 
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and  to  the  see  of  Canterbury .♦  When  he  visited 
Northumbria  ht  told  Ceadda^  who  had  then  held  the 
bishopric  for  three  years^  that  he  understood  that  he 
had  not  been  duly  ordained.  "If  that  be  the  case/' 
replied'  the  humble  Ceaddtt^  '^  I  willingly  resign  the 
office;  for  indeed,  I  never  thought  myself  worthy  of 
it,  but  only  consented  to  take  it  at  the  command  of 
others."  Theodore,  admiring  the  humility  of  his 
answer,  told  him  that  there  was  no  need  for  him  to 
resign  :  and  instead  of  removing  him  from  his  office^ 
be   ordained   him   anew,   after  the  catholic  form.f 

,  *  Theodore^  like  Paul,  was  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Ciiicia:  he  was 
chosen  and  ordained  by  the  Pope  himself,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Hadrian  an  Italian  abbot,  to  whom  the  dignity  had  been  previously 
offered.  Hadrian  accompanied  him  to  England,  where  he  was  made 
abbot  of  Canterbury.  The  kings  of  Kent  and  Northumberland  had 
sent  one  Wighard  to  Rome  to  be  ordained  archbishop;  but  he  and 
ienost  of  hii  attendants  died  there  of  the  plague.  Bede  gives  us  a 
copy  of  pope  Yitalian's  letter  to  Oswy  on  that  occasion,  omitting 
some  of  his  remarks  on  caster.  The  part  omitted  was,  it  seems,  found 
long  after  in  an  ancient  parchment  belongmg  to  Whitby  abbey. 
li.  III.  c.  29.  L.  IV.  c.  1.  Smith's  Bede,  p.  139.  Note,  f  Most 
4)f  the  later  monkish  writers,  being  very  partial  to  Wilfrid,  consider 
Ceadda  as  an  intruder,  and  tell  us  that  Theodore  degraded  him,  and 
viewed  his  ordination  as  irregular,  chiefly  because  the  see  was  al- 
ready filled  by  Wilfrid,  though  he  had  not  arrived  to  take  possession; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  from  fiede's  account,  that  Ceadda  was 
ordained  first ;  and  it  appears  also  that  a  reasonable  time  had  been 
allowed  for  Wilfrid's  journey  and  ordination,  as  Ceadda  did  not  enter 
on  his  office  till  the  year  666,  having  filled  it  bat  three  years  at  the 
time  of  Theodore's  tour,  in  the  summer  of  669.  (L.  V.*  c.  19.  IV. 
€.  S.)  Had  Theodore  objected  to  Ceadda's  ordination  on  that  graund, 
h,e  would  not  have  told  him  that  it.  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  resigii 
the  bishopric,  much  less  would  he  have  ordained  him  to  it  anew,  as 
Bede  expressly  states.  L.  IV.  c.  2.  The  tru.e  reason  why  Theodore 
considered  his  ordination  as  uncanonical,  was  because  two  of  the 
fcishops  who  ordained  him  were  not  of  the.  Romish,  but  of  the  Britisli 
church;  and  perhaps  also  because  some  of  the  usual  forms  and  cere- 
monies,  which  the  British  bishops  disliked,  ktid  been  onUled  at  their 
desire.    Bed  L.  III.  c.  28, 
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Ceadda^  however^  perceiving  that  be  stood  in  the  way 
of  Wilfrid^  whose  services  were  no  more  needed  in 
Kent^  retired  soon  after  to  his  monastery  at  Lesting-- 
ham^  resigning  the  bishopric  into  Wilfrid's  bands. 
In  the  mean  time^  the  diocese  of  Mercia  becoming 
Vacant  by  the  death  of  bishop  Jaruman^  Ceadda^  by 
the  direction  of  Theodore^  and  with  the  consent  oC 
Oswy^  was  appointed  to  that  bishopric.  His  advance* 
ment  to  this  extensive  charge^  which  comprised  the 
whole  of  Mercia^  with  the  province  of  Lindissy^  or 
Lincolnshire^  produced  no  change  in  his  dispositions 
or  habits:  he  was  still  characterized  by  the  same 
simplicity,  humility,  and  pious  zeal  as  before.  His, 
principal  residence  was  at  Lichfield,  and  he  was  the 
first  of  the  Mercian  bishops  who  made  that  place  an 
episcopal  seat ;  having  probably  preferred  it,  for  its 
retired  situation.^  From  this  place  he  made  excursions 

*  Bed.  L.  IV.  c.  3.  It  is  obserrable  that  Lichfield  is  not  men- 
tioned as  a  town  or  a  village ;  but  is  described  in  terms  which  imply 
thai  it  was  then  very  obscure — "  in  loco  qui  rocatur  Lyccidfelth''— 
*'  in  a  place  which  is  called  Lichfield.'' — ^Among  the  fables  which 
William  of  Malmesbnry  gives  us  concerning  Wilfrid^  it  is  stated/that 
Wilfrid,  on  finding  his  see  usurped  by  Ceadda,  humbly  retired  to  bifl> 
monastery  at  Ripon,  where  he  lived  three  years ;  that  during  this 
period  he  received  fi*eqnent  invitations  from  Wulfhere,  king  of  Mercia^ 
who  gave  him  Lichfield  that  he  might  make  it  either  a  bishopric  or  a 
monastery ;  and  that  when  Theodore  degraded  Ceadda,  Wilfrid  had 
compassion  on  him,  and  after  passing  him  through  all  his  degrees 
canonically,  raised  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield  !  Gnl.  Malmes. 
de  Gest  Pont  L.  III.  It  is  clear  from  Bede,  that  Wilfiid  spent  the 
interval  between  his  arrival  and  that  of  Theodore  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
in  Kent;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  entertained  hopes  of  being 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  himself. — ^Wilfridus  quoque  de  Brittania 
Galllam  ordinandtts  est  missus:  et  quoniam  ante  Theodorum  rediit,^ 
ipse  etiam  in  Gantia  Presbyteros  et  Diaconos,  usquedum  Arehiepis* 
eopus  ad  sedem  suam  perveniret,  ordinabat.  L.  IV.  c.  2.  As  there 
it  no  more  mention  of  king  Alchfrid,  the  patron  of  Wilfiid,  after  the 
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frotn  time  to  timd  to  th^  dltferettt  plartd  6f  hi^  dibd«i^, 
fb  preach  the  gdspel;  yet  though  hier  jotrii^ysj  We#(i 
long  and  frequent^  such  was  his  a|)o$tollc  simplidfy> 
that  he  Would  not  make  use  of  a  hoi^sS^  till  li6  wa*  hrf 
a  manner  compelled  to  it  by  Theodore^  whb  s6t  hifii 
on  horseback  with  his  own  hands.  But  the  IdbbUr^ 
of  this  worthy  disciple  of  Aidant  were  soott  btdti^ht  M 
a  period^  for  he  died  about  two  y^aris  and  a  hilf  afteV 
his  translation  to  the  see  of  Mercia.  S6)xi6  of  th6' 
monks  of  Lestingham  ajlpiear  to  have  fOllovT^d  hiitf 
into  Mercia;  for  Owin,  an  eminent  brother  of  thai 
iltoonastery^  wai  living  with  him  at  Lichfidd  when  hitf 
dissolution  took  place.  Thd  Mercians  regret'ied  hW 
deaths  and  according  to  the  fiishion  of  th6  titn^s,  hist 
memory  was  emblazoned ^ith  miracles.* 

I  have  been  the  more  particulai"  in  this:  account 
of  Ceadda,  as  he  was  not  only  abbot  of  Ijestinghamf/ 

Biissioii  of  the  latter  into  France,  it  is  likely  that  the  rebellioii  and 
death. of  that  prince  occurred  before  his  return.  See  p.  32.  In  that: 
ease,  Wilfrid,,  on  his  arriTal,  could  have  no  hope  of  establishing  hi£^ 
daim  to  the  see  of  Northumbrian  in  opposition  to  Ceadda  whom  Osw^ 
had>cho8eii;  till  he  was  backed  by  Uie  influence  of  Theodore:  aiid 
even  fhea^.  his  success  was  owing  to  the  humility  of  Ceadda  who  gave 
-way  tphim«  rather  than  to  tlie  interference  of  the  archbishop.  Os 
tjie  other  hand,  it  was  by  Theodore,  not  by  Wilfrid,  that  Ceadda  wa* 
laised  to  the  see  of  Mercia,  upon:  the  death  of  bishop  Jaruman.  ,.TIl9 
dtory  about  glvuig  Lichfield  to  Wiifiid  is  altogether  ridiculous.  What?» 
to  make  it  either  a  bishopric  or, a  monastery — ^vel  episcopatnm  vel 
monasterium!  And  that  too  while  the  worthy  Janiman,  in  whose 
diocese  it  was  situated,  was  still  alive ! 

*  Bed.  L.  IT.  c.  3.  He  is  usually  called  St  Chad.  Bid 
fHend  Owin  came  out  of  East-Anglia,  being  the  chief  officer  in  the 
oetinue  of  the  princess  £theldrith,  at  her  marriage  with  prince  Ecgw 
frid.  When  he  renounced  the  court  for  the  cloister,  tie  cam^^  tk^ 
Lestinghamin  a  homely  dress,  carrying  an  axe  and  an  adze  in  faw 
Innd,  to  intimate  that  he  did  not  come  for  idleness,  but  Ibr  labour; 
{I  l^rofesBioit  with  which  bis  future  life  folly  qorireipeiMN^  / 
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which  is  in  our  district^  but  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  those  preachers  who  were  educated  by  the 
Scotish  missionaries.  Another  noted  disciple  of  the 
same  school  was  the  fambos  Si.  Cuthbert^  whom  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  more  particularly  in 
tfae  History  of  Mfleda.  like  His  instructors;  he  watf 
a  zealous  and  laborious  preacher^  often  itinerating 
among  the  villages  and  hamlets ;  and  sudi  was  his 
assiduity  in  these  labours  of  love^  timt  he  sometimes 
spent  three  weeks  or  a  month  in  one  excursion.* 

But  few,  if  any,  of  the  disciples  of  Aidan  and  his 
brethren,  rose  to  greater  eminence  than  our  ovn^ 
lady  Hilda ;  to  whose  history,  after  thisf  long  d^reH^- 
mm,  I  shall  now  return. 

♦  ViU  S.  C«db.  c  9. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

CEDMON  T^E  POET^   AND  OTHER  EMINENT  MEN   IN   UJDT 
HILDA'S  MONASTERY. 


THE  monastery  of  Streonesbalb^  like  most  of 
fjbe  other  monastic  establishments  in  Northambria 
and  the  adjacent  provinces^  was  in  the  times  of  lady 
Hilda  and  her  immediate  successors^  a  double  monas* 
tery^  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  monks  as 
well  as  nuns.  There  were  not  only  male  officers  and 
servants^  employed  in  managing  the  outward  business 
of  the  institution^  which  females  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  conduct;  but  there  were  also  several  monks 
belonging  to  the  establishment^  who  had  adopted  the 
religious  habit^  engaged  in  the  same  devotional  exer- 
cises as  the  nuns^  were  subject  to  similar  rules^  and 
submitted  to  the  maternal  authority  of  the  abbess. 
The  brethren  and  sisters  lived  in  separate  parts  of  the 
convent ;  but  they  met  together  daily  in  the  churchy 
for  reading  the  scriptures^  and  for  public  worship. 

Among  the  brethren  who  entered  the  monastery 
of  lady  Hilda^  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  Cedmon 
the  poet^  who  is  said  to  have  learned  the  art  of  poetry 
by  divine  inspiration.     He  had  lived  in  a  secular 
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liabit  till  he  was  considerably  advanced  in  years^  and 
l¥as  so  far  from  being  distinguished  by  any  poetical 
talents^  that  he  could  not  even  sing  a  song;  for 
sometimes  when  he  attended  a  feast^  and  the  company 
l)egan  to  sing  songs  in  their  turns^  playing  at  the 
same  time  on  the  harp^.  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  harp 
comiag  round  to  him^  he  rose  up  from  supper  and 
withdrew  to  his  own  house^  that  he  might  not  expose 
liis  ignorance.  One  evenings  says  our  historian^ 
when  he  had  thus  left  an  entertainment^  and  retired 
to  the  stalls^  the  oxen*  having  been  committed  to 
his  care  for  that  nighty  he  soon  after  laid  himself  down 
to  rest  and  fell  asleep^  and  presently  a  person  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  dreatn^  and  addressed  him  by 
tiame^  sayings  ''  Cedmon^  sing  me  something/'  He 
answered^  ^*  I  cannot  sing;  for  therefore  have  I  come 
hither  from  the  feast^  because  I  could  not  sing/' 
The  person  replied^  '^But  you  must  sing  to  me/' 
*' What  must  I  sing?"  says  Cedmon.  "Sing  the 
beginning  of  the  creatures/'  Upon  this  Cedmon 
began  to  sing  some  verses  which  he  had  never  heard^ 
to  the  praise  of  God  the  Creator.  When  he  awoke 
from  his  sleep  he  remembered  all  that  he  had  sung  in 
hifi  dream ;  and  he  was  able  soon  after  to  compose 
several  other  verses  on  the  same  subject. 

The  hymn  which  Cedmon  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed in  his  sleep  has  come  down  to  our  times^  being 
preserved  in  Alfred's  Saxon  version  of  Bede^  and  as 

*  The  yiiOTd  jumenta=beasts  of  burden,  is  used  for  horsei  a« 
irdl  as  0xen:  bat  Alfred  translates  it  NeotasOA^m. 
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ft  4s  :Jl^  plclept  ,$pe;cini^n  of  Sax€^n  ppetry  i^9^t  Jp 
(^taQt^.aad  tb(3  rfirst  .^rork  which  Whitby  bad  ikP 
^nour.qf  pro^ucing^  I  have  glv^n  the  whpje  of  ,it  jip 
^.nqte^  tog)ot))er  with  an  ^Englifi»l>  ir^inslation,^ 

..Cedmon  commg  in  ihe,  moniing  to  his  ngasl^r, 
;i4^»  was  ^e  chief  .m^u  of  the  viHage^  ina$le  H^QfTiH 
fpfj^ufx  the  gift  ^w^ich  be  bftd  re^piv.eft ;  apd  lifting 
;4tej;;i!^ajrds  (xr4)i}gbt  i^to  the  pijcseuce  of  iY\e  a1)|)^9/i 
ai^d  pf  i][)ai:)y  Jearned  [»en,  he  \>:a9  ^desired  (p  t^^l  jl^if 
^r^fW;  ^ftd,  repeat  |m  sang ;  upon  wbiGh,  lye  ayq  t(^|4 
^ey.iivc^'e  ^11  pe;r^uafled  tbat  «lhis  heaye^Iy  .gift  i^^ 
]>if(^n, granted  J^ifn  .by  ,the  Lard.  Thpy  tbien  ^i^eci^  t^ 
J^jn  ^piepe  fif^ftcfgd  history,  desiring  him , to  turn  it 


f  jNu.pe  fceolauhejif^eaii 

geopon  picef  p.eapjo 
)eto&ej'  mihte 
fKitf>  Jhqr  mob  5cJ)AIic. 
UJeonc^pul&oji  pat^eji. 
•  Spa  ne  pultojiej'  jehpaey 

Pji&  ojijrrealbe. 

.6ojfv|)an  bea^pum 
^eopon  ro  jidpe 

jDa  npijp^an  J^ajib 
CObn'cynbej'  pe'ajit> 

.i^erDjiihtne 
Myzcji  tept>e 

'^Fijium  rolban 
"~      )  selui  ■ 


Now  we  rouHt  praise 

Theheavei^ly.kiujg4<>m's,Gii^r^ii|a^ 

The  Creator's  friight, 

^nd.thb.tbQUghts  of  his  miiid; 

Glorious  falher  .of  works ! 

How  he  of  every  glory 

Eternal  Lord ! 

Established  the  beginuipjg^. 

He  fii^st  framed 

,^pr,  the  childi;t;n  of  ea^ji 

The  Beaven  for  a  roof 

Holy  Maker! 

f  he  roicldle  region^ 

MankiDd^s  Guardian^ 

The  l«rd. eternal, 

IAfterwardsj  m^de  •  ■ 

A  dwelling  for  men ; 
Ajlfnjgbly  jRulejr  I 


Fjieo  selmibti^ 

'  Thf  .USjislglion  jwhich  I  h|kve  givf  n  is  not  0PJyJ|terd>.  bat  cor- 
responds line  for  line  with  the  original.  The  i;ules  of  the  Saxon  poetry 
%)«  ¥6ry  jraperfectly  kiiown.  There  is  no  rhyme  bbserveS  itf  these 
||j;(es« .  .iQ^cept  i^  jthe  ^3th  apd  I4t^  lines ;  but  we  periqeiye  a  peci^jar 
cailence  running  through  ITie  whole.  In  line  13th,  the  earth  is  called 
roibban  5eaji^=th^  mj^^jip.^f 5Jpn,/)r^^iyj^|p^ ;  being  ftuopofed  to  be . 
placed  iii  the  mmql^.bet^Kf^i^b^^  an^  bejl.  Thp^jfrordf^^^ss^j^ 
/old,  in  the  ITftTfine,  is  used&  signify  VXc  eariK 
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info  vene;  and  he  having  undertaken  the  task,  went 
home  to  his  own  house,  and  returned  in  the  morning 
with  an  excellent  poem  on  the  subject  prescribed. 
The  abbess  admiring  the  gift  of  God  bestowed  on 
him,  advised  him  to  lay  aside  his  secular  habit,  and 
adopt  the  monastic  life;  and,  in  compliance  with 
her  counsel,  he  entered  the  monastery  with  all  his 
family,^  and  was  admitted  among  the  brethren.  She 
ordered  him  to  be  taught  the  series  of  sacred  history ; 
and  he  improved  every  portion  which  he  learned,  by 
ruminating  upon  it,  and  turning  it  into  pleasant 
verse;  and,  while  he  sweetly  sung  these  poetic 
compositions,  his  teachers  became  in  their  turn  his 
scholars.  In  this  manner  he  translated  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  scriptures  into  Saxon  verse ;  for  he  sang 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  origin  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  whole  history  of  Genesis;  of  the  deli- 
verance of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  their  entrance 
into  the  promised  land,  with  many  other  passages  of 
the  ancient  scripture  history ;  and  of  the  incarnation 

*  Cum  omnibus  suis.  Bed.  L.  IV.  c.  24.  Alfred  translates 
tbese  words;  COit>  hij*  ^obum — ''With  his  goods;"  but  as  Gedmoa 
had  a  hooje  of  his  own,  and  was  not  a  young  man^  it  is  probable  that 
he  had  some  family,  or  at  least  some  of  his  kindred  living  with  him; 
and  these  words^  from  the  connection  in  which  they  stand,  appear 
rather  to  refer  to  his  family  than  to  his  propert^^. — It  is  not  kno¥m  to 
what  Tillage  Cedmon  belonged,  preyions  to  his  entering  the  monastery; 
but  it  must  have  been  some  village  not  far  from  Streoiieshalh.  The 
notion  that  he  lived  at  Eskdaleside  is  only  a  conjecture  of  Charlton. 
Il  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  hermitage  there  in  Hilda's  time> 
Hor  indeed  at  any  time  before  the  conquest  Equally  groundless  is 
his  fancy  that  the  modem  name  Sedman  is  derived  from  the  name  of 
this  poet  The  name  Sedman  seems  to  be  either  a  contraction  for 
Setdman,  or  a  corruption  of  Sodman;  but  most  probably  the  latter, 
as  the  word  sod  is  stUl  pronounced  sed  in  some  parts  of  the  oountry. 
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4^  our  Lord,  his  {mssion^  resuprection^  and  Mcension 
tor  iwaTen^  the  descent  of  the  Hotjr  Spirit^  and  the 
preacbmg^  of  the  apostles;  He  likewise  composed 
many  rerses  on  ibe  terrors  of  a  future  judgment^  the 
horrors  of  hell^  and  the  ddights  of  the  kingdom  of 
keaven :  a»  also  on  a  variety  of  the  mercies  and 
judgments  of  God.  AH  his  poems  were  religious^ 
calculated  to  draw  men  from  the  pursuits  of  sin^  and 
lead  tfaem  to  the  lave  and  practice  of  goodness  :  and 
be  himself  was  distinguished  for  piety^  regularity^ 
and  zeaL 

Cedmon,  when  be  entered  the  monastery^  could 
neither  read  nor  write ;  yet  he  ranks  high  among  the 
Angloi-^xon  poets.  Like  every  successftil  poet^  he 
bad  a  croud  of  imitators;  but  none  of  them  codld' 
eqnal  him.  His  works  are  the  more  interesting^  as 
they  exhibit  one  of  the  first  attempts  at  a  vernacular 
translation^  or  paraphrase  of  the  scriptures^  that  wa9 
made  among  awe  ancestors ;  and  in  this  point  of  view^ 
they  must  have  been  extremely  useful  in  promoting 
the  knowledge  of  the  divine  word,  especially  as  their 
attractive  form  was  adapted  to  awaken ,  the  attention 
ajnd  impress  the  memory.  As  yet  the  Saxons  had 
onfy  a  few  portions  of  the  scriptures  in  their  own 
Is^^guage*  They  were  taught  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
prayer  and  the  apostles'  creed  in  their  own  tongue, 
as-  We  find  from  Bede's  Epistle  to  Ecgberct;  aind^ 
l^ede  himself,  according  to  his  disciple  and  biogra* 
pfher,,  (iJuthbdtt^  made  a  vernacular  translatibn  of  the 
Go^ftdotJ(A\»i;  but  the  Saxon  translation  of  all  thfts 
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jfosr  ^Mpelfl,  in  which  Bede's  version  of  John  was 
j^robably  made  use  of^  must  have  been  oMifdetod  at 
a  later  era. 

Gedmon's  hymn^  which  he  composed  beside  the 
oxen,  is  not  the  only  part  of  his  works  which  has 
reached  our  times.  A  considerable  portion  of  his 
poetical  paraphrase,  mentioned  by  Bede,  is  still  ex* 
tant ;  and  has  been  published  by  Junius,  the  learned 
editor  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  j^ospels.  It  is  the 
first  part  of  Cedmon's  work,  commencing  with  the 
fall  of  the  angels,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
comprising  the  history  of  Adam  and  Bve;  of  Cain, 
and  the  deluge ;  of  Abraham,  and  Moses ;  with  some 
account  of  Nabuchodonosor  and  Daniel.  In  de- 
scribing the  fall  of  the  angels,  the  ideas  of  Cedmon 
have  so  much  resemblance  to  those  of  Milton,  that 
one  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  latter  must 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  former.  The  whole 
production  is  curious  and  interesting,  and  does  honour 
to  the  memory  of  the  poet  of  Streoneshalh.* 

*  Some  8|iithors  have  supposed  that  the  poetical  descriptioo  of 
the  battle  of  Brunaoburh,  inserted  in  the  Saxon  €hromc1e>  i%  one  of 
Cedmou's  odes^  altered  to  suit  the  occasioa;  but  it  is  muck  more 
probable  that  it  was  composed  at  the  time^  though  the  author  might 
Dorrow  some  of  Cedmou's  expressions.  On  the  other  hand^  some  have 
attempted,  without  sufficient  reason^  to  rob  our  Cedmon  of  the  honour 
of  composing  the  poetical  paraphfase,  and  ascribe  it  to  some  unknown 
Cedmon,  of  a  later  age.  It  seems  to  bear  intrinsic  evidence  of  its 
being  the  work  of  our  poet ;  for  the  subjects  correspond  exactly  with 
those  on  which  our  Cedmon  wrote,  the  poem  is  composed  in  tKe  same 
style  with  the  hymn  which  is  alloii^'ed  to  be  his,  it  abounds  wtih  th<^ 
same  kind  of  expressions,  and  the  exordium  oommences  with  the 
very  same  sentiment  with  which  the  hymn  begins.  This  the  reader 
may  observe  in  the  following  lines : — 

Uy  ij-  pAt  micel  1 1  To  us  it  is  very  right, 

^»r  pe  jtobepa  peajib  11  That  we  the  Quardian  of  the  tkies^ 
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The  end  of  Cedmon  was  peace.  His  last  fUnesi^ 
which  continued  about  a  fortnight,  was  so  gentle^ 
that  none  but  himself  perceived  the  approach  of  death. 


UJepe&a  polboji  cynins 
UJojibnm  hejii^eii 
COobum  lupen. 
^e  ij*  mse^na  j'pcb 
^eapod  ealpa 
J|eah  ^efceajrta 
Fpea  fflmihti^s 


The  glorious  King  of  hosts. 
With  w<MrdB  should  praise. 
With  minds  should  love. 
He  is  rich  in  power. 
Head  of  all. 

High  oyer  the  creatures. 
Ruler  Almghty. 


Perhaps  the  7th  andSth  lines  may  be  better  translated ;  '^Bigh 
Head  of  all  creatures.'^ 

The  following  is  a  part  of  Cedmon's  account  of  the  ereation, 
being  a  paraphrase  on  the  first  verses  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 


Nc  psej-  heji  ]>a  ^ler 

Nym'Se  heolftcji  fcea&o 

UJih-c  5epoj«>en 

Xc  pef  piba  Sjiunb 

Srob  beop  *)  bim 

Djiihcne  pjiembe 

Ibel  *j  unuyt 

On  ]>one  ea^um  plar 

8ri'S  ppi'S  cynin3 

^no  j)a  f  rope  beheolb 

Djieamaleafc 

IiCf  eah  beopc  ^epeopo 

Semian  fynnihre 

Speajir  unbep  jiobejium 

lUonne  •j  pcpce 

O^  pa  ptof  pojiulb  sejrceapc 

Sujih  popb  5epeajit$ 

Wulboji  cynnm^cf 

^eji  «pef  r  5ef  ceop 

€ce  Djiihren 

^m  call  pihra 

^eopon  •]  eojipan 

Roboji  apsjtbe 

!Snb  pij*  jiume  lanb 

Ijejrrajjelobe 

Srjian^um  mihram 

Fjiea  8e1mihri3 

Folbe  psBf  pa  3yTa 

Iijuep  un^pene 

t^ajipecs  peahra 


There  was  not  then  yet. 

Except  surrounding  dariaiess» 

Any  thing  made ; . 

But  the  wide  ground 

Stood  deep  and  dim, 

A  stranger  to  the  Lord, 

Void  and  unprofitable. 

On  this  his  eyes  he  glanced. 

The  powerful  King  of  peacei. 

And  beheld  the  place 

Destitute  of  joy; 

He  saw  the  dark  clouds 

Perpetually  press. 

Black  under  the  sky. 

Desert  and  waste; 

Until  this  world's  creation 

Through  the  word  was  done 

Of  the  King  of  glory. 

Here  first  made. 

The  Eternal  Lord, 

Protector  of  all  things. 

Heaven  And  earth; 

The  sky  he  reared. 

And  this  spacious  land 

He  established 

With  strong  power; 

Almighty  Ruler ! 

The  earth  was  as  yet 

With  grass  not  green. 

With  th«  ocean  covered^ 
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In  the  evening  before  his  departure^  he  was  in  a  part 
of  the  monastery  adjoining  to  the  house*  where  the 
very  weak  and  dying  were  usually  lodged ;  and  when 
night  came  on^  he  desired  his  attendant  to  prepare 
him  a  place  of  rest  in  that  house.  The  attendant  was 
surprised  at  this  request,  as  he  did  not  appear  to  be 
dy^"?'  y^tj  ii^  compliance  with  his  wishes^  he  was 
removed  thither.  He  conversed  chearfuliy  with  those 
who  were  beside  him  till  after  midnight,  when  he 
inquired  if  they  had  the  eucharist  there.  '^  What 
occasion  is  there  for  the  eucharist ?'*  said  they:  ''yoa 
cannot  be  near  death,  when  you  can  talk  with  us  so 
pleasantly/'      "  However/'  said  he,  ''bring  me  the 

8peajit  j^nniLce  h    Perpetually  black; 

8it>e  "]  pi'5e  I    Far  and  wide, 

UJonne  pe^aj*.  ||    Desert  ways. 

These  extracts  from  Cedman's  Paraphrase^  with  a  translation  <if 
some  other  passages^  the  reader  will  find  in  Turner's  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  386—391,  and  411,  412.  In  some 
lines  I  have  ventured  to  depart  very  considerably  from  the  translation 
given  by  that  learned  author:  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  owned, 
that  some  of  Cedmon's  expressions  are  so  obscure,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  ascertain  their  precise  meaning.  The  2nd  line  seems  to  denote 
literally  "Except  a  covering  shadow" — corresponding  with  the  words, 
"  Darkness  was  npou  the  face  of  the  deep.''  The  9th  line  8ti^  ppiV 
•ynin^  is  translated  by  Turner  "  The  King  stem  in  mind;''  but  there 
is  a  great  impropriety  in  applying  the  word  stem  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  8ti^  Uteraliy  signifies  hard,  and  may  very  well  be  rendered 
ttrong,  firm,  or  povoerfuh  If  pjii^  be  taken  for  pep's  which  de- 
notes mind,  the  line  may  be  translated  *'  The  King  strong  in  mind.'* 
But  as  pjii^  orpjiiT)  signifies  peace,  {m^fred  still  does  in  the  Swed- 
ish language,  and  friede  in  the  Grerman)  I  have  translated  this 
epithet  of  God,  "  The  powerful  King  of  peace." 

*  Casa^ — the  cottage  or  hut.  The  buildings  belonging  to  the 
monasteries  of  that  age  appear  to  have  consisted  of  sa  many  separate 
cottages  or  huts,  reared  with  wood  and  covered  with  thatch ;  some  of 
which  were  larger  and  some  smaller,  according  to  the  uses  to  wtiich 
ihey  were  appropriated. 
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eucharist."  On  taking  it  in  his  hand^  be  asked  if 
tlieir  minds  were  ail  at  peace  witti  liim,  witbout  any 
ground  of  quarrel  or  enmity.  Ttiey  all  replied^  that 
they  were  in  perfect  friendship  with  him;  and  when  they 
put  a  similar  question  to  him^  he  answered ;  ''  Mj 
children^  I  am  in  charity  with  all  the  servants  of  Gody 
''Then  strengthening  himself  with  the  heavenly 
viaticum^  he  prepared  for  his  entrance  on  another 
life  ;  and  inquired  how  near  the  hour  was  when  tiie 
brethren  should  be  called  up  to  sing  their  midnight 
praises  to  the  Lord.  They  replied,  "  It  is  not  far 
off."  '  Well,  then/'  said  he,  '*  let  us  wait  for  that 
hour  :\*  and  sigtiing  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
he  leaned  his  head  on  the  pillow,  and  soon  breathed 
his  last  in  a  gentle  slumber.^ 

But  Cedmon  was  not  the  only  distinguished 
character  in  lady  Hilda's  monastery  ;  there  were 
Mveral  otliers  educated  there,  who  rose  to  great  emi- 
nence in  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.  Of  this  number 
was  Bosa,  who  in  the  year  678  was  raised  to  the  see 
of  York.  The  circumstances  attending  his  elevation 
are  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  After 
Ceadda  had  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Northumbria  to 
Wilfrid,  the  latter  soon  ingratiated  himself  with  kin§ 
Oswy ;  who  became  so  much  attached  to  him,  and  to 
the  Romish  church,  that  in  his  last  illness,  be  pur* 
posed,  if  he  should  recover,  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage 

*  Bed.  L.  IV.  c.  24.  It  is  not  known  in  what  year  Cedmon 
died  ;  but  his  death  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  near  the  close  of 
My  Hilda's  life,  that  is,  about  the  year  679  or  680. 
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to  Home,  with  Wilfrid  for  his  companion  and  guide  * 
During  the  first  years  of  Ecgfrid,  the  bishop  was  still 
a  favourite  at  court,  the  virgin  queen  Etheldrtth 
being  greatly  attached  to  him ;  arid,  while  his  repvt-^ 
tetion  for  piety  procured  him  many  rich  gifts  and 
legacies,  the  conquests  of  Ec-gfrid  extended  the  limits 
ef  his  episcopal  jurisdiction.  But  when  Etheldrith 
had  exchanged  the  crown  for  the  veil,  and  Ecgfrid 
had  been  married  to  Ermenburga,+  Wilfrid's  influ- 
ence at  court  began  to  decline.  Perhaps  the  praises 
which  he  lavished  on  Etheldrith  were  regarded  by 
Ermenburga  as  reflections  on  herself;  at  any  rate  the 
eourtiers,  who  envied  the  riches  and  splendour  of  the 
prelate,  found  means  to  excite  a  prejudice  against 
llim  in  the  minds  of  the  royal  pair,  and  especially  in 
(he  queen.  Indeed,  the  pomp  which  he  assumed, 
which  by  no  means  agreed  with  his  profession  as  a 
minister  of  the  lowly  Jesus,  and  which  formed  acorn* 
^eat  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  his  predecessors^ 
coruld  not  fail  to  be  disgusting  to  multitudes,  both  at' 
the  court  and  in  the  country.  His  revenue  from 
monasteries  and  churches  was  immense,  he  was  served 
in  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  a  crowd  of  attendants  in 
s^tendid  liveries  constantly  waited  on  him.  Many,there- 
for«,  began  to  remark,  that  the  emoluments  which  sup- 
p€»[4!ed  so  much  pride  and  magnificence,  might  suffice 

*  B^d*  L.  IV.  o.  5.  t  As  Etheldrith  lived  twelve  years  wiiK 
Eogffridi  and  his  marriage  with  Ermenburga  took  place  before  the 
y9%if  6?8,  it  Ib  obvious  that  he  must  have  married  Etheldrith  several 
^«aFS  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  670.  Bed.  L.  IV.  c.  19^ 
(Sul.  Mahn.  de  G.  Pon.  L.  111. 
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for  three  or  four  bishops.  These  things  being 
represented  to  archbishop  Theodore^  he  immediately 
resolved  on  dividing  the  overgrown  diocese  of  North- 
itmbria  into  two  or  more  bishoprics.  Thia  was 
conformable  to  the  plan  which  Tiieodore  had  already 
adopted ;  for  at  the  synod  of  Herutford^  at  which  he 
presided^  (A.  D.  673)  a  resolution  was  passed^  '^That 
the  number  of  the  bishops  should  be  increased^  in 
proportion  to  the  growing  numbers  of  the  faithful/^ 
This  resolution  had  already  been  acted  upon  in  EbmI- 
Anglia,  where  two  bishops  had  lately  been  appointed 
instead  of  one  ;*  and  Theodore  would  gladly  seize  the 
first  opportunity  of  adopting  the  same  policy  in  regard 
to  the  extensive  diocese  of  Norlhumbria.  But  Wilfrid 
would  not  listen  to  any  such  proposal;  he  regarded 
the  division  of  his  diocese  as  a  species  of  robbery^  and 
after  some  ineffectual  remonstrances  he  appealed  to 
the  pope.  This. was  a  new  thing  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church.  Whatever  resipect  had  been  shewn  to  the 
see  of  Rome^  none  had  hitherto  appealed  to  its  autho- 
rity:  and  this  appeal  was  an  important  step  towards 
that  compleat  subjection  to  the  see  of  Rome/ to  which 
the  churches  in  Britain  were  afterwards  reduced* 
Wilfrid's  appeal^  however^  had  no  effect  in  retarding 
the  proceedings  of  Ecgfrid  and  Theodore;  but  rather 
hastened  his  compleat  expulsion  from  the  bishopric. 

*  Beef.  L.  IV.  c.  5.  It  h  conjectured  that  Winfrid^  bishop  of 
Mercia,  the  succesnor  of  Ceadda,  who  was  soon  after  deprived  of  his 
dignity  by  Theodore,  (c.  6.)  was  deposed  on  account  of  his  refusing 
fo  consent  to  the  division  of  his  diocese.  Smith's  Bede,  p.  149. 
N^te.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  diocese  was  divided  immsdialelf 
MR%r  his  deposition. 
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The  archbishop  held  a  coaneil  at  York^  and  Wilfrid 
beings  excluded^  the  see  of  Northumbria  was  divided^ 
like  the  kingdom^  into  two  provinces;  Bosa  was 
ordained  bishop  of  Deira>  while  Eata^  the  abbot  oC 
lindisfarne^  was  made  bishop  of  Berntcia.^ 

In  these  transactions  Hilda  appears  to  have  had 
an  important  share.  She  is  enrolled  by  William  of 
Malmpsbury  among  the  determined  opponents  of 
Wilfrid;  and  he  expresses  his  surprise  that  Theodore^ 
Bosa^  Hilda^  &c.  who  «rere.  noted  for  piety^  should 
unite  in  running  down  such  a  worthy  prelate*  la 
the  letter  of  popeJdhn^  written^  according  to  that 
author;  several  years  after^  to  Aldfrid  and  Ethelred^ 
tbe  abbess  Hilda  is  particularly  mentioned  as  joining 
with  Theodore  in  sending  messengers  to  Rome  to 
accuse  Wilfrid ;  and  though  the  authenticity  6f  that 
letter  is  very  questionable,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
Hilda's  oppositioir  to  Wilfrid.  That  venerable  abbess^ 
who  was  a  true  disciple  of  Aidan,  and  in  whose 
monastery  a  (Primitive  simplicity  reigned^  must 
have  regarded  this  lordly  bishop  as  very  unfit  for  the 
office  which  he  filled:  and  it  was  probably  on  her 
recommendation,  or  from  respect  for  her  character;, 
that  B^sa,  her  friend  and  disciple^  was  appointed  to 
the  bishopric  of  Deira. 

'Wilfrid  having  arHved  at  Rome,  after  a  tedious 

journey,  and  a  long  stay  in   Friesland,  where  he 

preached  the  gospel  to  the  inhabitants  during  the 

winter,   met  with  the  most   cordial  reception  from 

♦  Bed.  L.  IV.  c.  12.  L.  V. «.  19.  Gul  Malm,  de  G.  PoA.  L.  III. 
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pope  Agfttbo  and  his  court.  His  appeal  was  eageit^ 
listened  to^  he  was  acquitted  of  ail  charges  ''  certain 
and  uncertain/'  and  a  decree  was  passed  in  his  favour 
'irestoring  him  to  all  his  honoars  and  emdnments. 
Indeed^  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  charged 
with  any  crimes  except  pride^  ambition^  and  avarice  ;*—* 
trtmes^  which  were  not  the  most  likely  to  meet  with 
severe  reprobation  at  the  court  of  the  lordly  pontiff 
and  his  associates,  and  which  could  easily  be  over- 
looked in  a  man  whose  haughty  and  aspiring  temper 
afforded  them  such  a  fiaivourable  opportunity  of  ex- 
lending  their  powen  Wilfrid  was  embraced  and 
honoured  as  one  of  their  best  friends ;  and  a  council 
being  held  at  that  time  to  condemn  the  heresy  of  the 
Monothelites^  he  was  admitted  to  sit  in  it  as  the 
jrepresentative,  not  only  of  the  church  of  Northumbrian 
but  of  all  the  churches  in  Britain  and  Ireland;  and 
bis  subscription  to  the  catholic  faith,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  churches  of  the  Saxons^  Britons^  Scots^  and 
Picts^  was  particularly  and  ostentatiously  recorded  hi 
the  minutes  of  the  council ! 

Wilfrid  returned  from  Rome  in  triumph ;  yet  the 
reception  which  he  had  met  with  there^  had  no  effect 
in  restoring  him  to  his  bishopric.  The  time  was  not 
yet  arrived^  when  the  decrees  of  popes  and  cardinals 
could  agitate  mighty  nations^  and  when  the  thunders 
of  the  Vatican  could  shake  the  thrones  of  potent 
princes.  Ecgfrid  regarded  the  papal  mandate  wHh 
the  utmost  contempt^  and  according  to  some  accounts^ 
]i#  even  threw  Wilfrid  into  prison  for  a  time^  for 
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presuming  to  present  it  to  him ;  and  the  disappointed 
prelate^  finding  no  redress^  retired  into  the  south  of 
England^  where  he  laboured  for  some  years  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sussex.  Even  Theodore  himself  was  so 
fiur  from  taking  measures  for  re-instating  Wilfrid^ 
that  in  the  year  681^  he  subdivided  the  province  of 
Bernida  into  two  bishoprics^  and  also  appointed  a 
bishop  for  that  part  of  the  country  of  the  Picts  which 
was  then  subject  to  Ecgfrid:  and  as  he  had  also 
erected  Lindissy  (or  Lincolnshire)  into  a  bishopric^ 
at  the  time  of  Wilfrid's  expulsion^  the  extensive 
diocese  which  that  prelate  had  occupied^  was  now 
divided  into  no  less  than  five  bishoprics.  It  is  ob- 
servable^ that  in  the  appointment  of  the  new  bishops^ 
none  were  elected  who  were  likely  to  become^  like 
Wilfrid^  the  tools  of  the  church  of  Rome;  for  most, 
if  not  all  of  them^  were  the  disciples  of  Aidan^  or  of 
his  successors  or  followers.  Eata^  who  was  bishop  of 
Lindisfarne^  or  of  the  eastern  part  of  Bernicia^  was 
one  of  Aidan's  disciples;  Eadbffid^  bishop  of  Lindissy, 
was  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Gedd  and  Ceadda; 
Bosa^  bishop  of  Deira^  was  educated  under  lady 
Hilda ;  and  Trumwine^  bishop  of  the  Picts^  was  of 
the  same  party^  for  when  he  was  compelled  to  aban* 
don  his  diocese^  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Streones- 
halb^  in  preference  to  any  other.  In  regard  to 
Tunberct^  who  was  made  bishop  of  Hagustald  or 
Hexham/  and  had  for  his  diocese  the  western  part  of 
Bernicia,  we  know  very  little;  \mi  when  he  wa9 
Reposed  by  Theodore,  in  the  year  684,  the  fiim^iis 
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Guthbert^  4  disciple  of  Eata>  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him ;  and  liot  long  after^  Cutbbert  was^  by  his  own 
desire^  translated  to  the  see  of  Lindisfarne,  while 
Eata  removed  to  that  of  Hexham.* 

But  there  were  olher  monks  of  Hilda's  monaster  j 
who  rose  to  the. same  rank  as  Bosa.  The  famous 
bishop  John^  usually  called  St.  John  of  Beveriey^  was 
one  of  her  disciples ;  though  his  prefertnfent  did  hot 
take  pkice  till  after  her  decease.  In  the  beginning 
of  Aldfrid'sToign^  in  the  end  of  685  or  early  in  686, 
Eata,  bishop  of  Hexham^  died,  and  John  was  or- 
dained his  successor.  About  a  year  after^  Bosa/  the 
worthy  bishop  of  York,fi  died,  and  John  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him,  while  Wilfrid,  after  a  long 
e^ile,  wa3  recalled  to  occupy  the  see  of  Hexham. 
The  spirit  of  that  haughty  prelate  had  been  so  far 
subdued,  that  he  was  witting  to  accept  a  diocese, 
^hich  formed  but  a  small  part  of  his  former  jurisdic- 
tion. On  the  death  of  bishop  Cuthbert  in  687,  the 
see  of  Lindisfarne  was  also  ccimmitted  to  his  care,  till 
the  ordination  of  Eadbert,  the  successor  of  Cuthbert; 
which^  owing  to  some  confusion  at  that  period,  did 
not  take  place  till  the  year  following.  But  the  restless 
and  ambitious  temper  of  Wilfrid  was  not  long  in 
exciting  fresh  troubles ;.  and  Aldfrid>  with  the  other 
bishops^  expelled  him  again  from  the  Northumbrian 
church ;  to  which,  however,  he  was  restored  a  second 

♦.  Bed.  L.  lY.  x.  12, 13, 28.  V.  18.  Vita  S.  Cudbercli,  c.24, 
25,  &c.  Sim.  Dunelm.  c.  9.  f  He  ¥ras,  strietiy  .ipe^king,  the  fir^t 
bishop  of  York;  for  Deira,  his  diocese,  -was  nearly  the  same  wijth 
.what  w^s  afterwards  caUed  the  diocese  of  York.  His  poadeeiesMif 
irere  bishops  of  all  Northui^bri^^ 
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time^  and  re*instated  itl  the  see  of  Hexham^  during 
the  reign  of  Osred ;  as  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  state  more  fully.  la  the  mean  time^  John  qontir 
nued  tp  fill  the  see  of  York  with  great  reputation. 
He  was  bishop  of  Deira  for  upwards  of  thirty  years; 
and  if  we  refuse  our  assent  to  the  accounts  of  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  him^  we  may  at  least  believe  that, 
throughout  the  course  of  his  long  life^  he  maintained 
a  high  character  for  piety  and  goodness/ and  reflected 
much  honour  on  the  monastery  of  Streoneshalh  where 
he  was  educated.^  At  an  advanced  age^  he  retired 
to  his  monastery  at  Beverley,  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  his  native  place,  and  there  he  finished  his  course 
in  the  year  731. f 

*  Drake  states^  but  without  authority,  that  he  was  for  some 
tiine  under  the  tuition  of  Theodore  before  his  ordination.  Much 
more  groundless  is  the  notion  that  John  was  a  student  in  the  Univer« 
sity  of  Oxford ;— a  university  which  had  no  existence  for  many  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death!  The  monasteries  were  the  only  universities 
of  that  age.  f  Bed.  L.  IV.  c.  28,  99.  L.  V.  c.  2—6,  19.  Vita  S. 
Gndb.  c.  40.  Sim.  Dunelm.  c.  11. — The  account  which  I  have  given 
of  the  transactions  relating  to  Wilfrid,  Bosa,  &c.  differs  niaterially 
from  that  of  most  historians.  It  is  commonly  stated,  that  Wilfrid  when 
he  was  recalled  by  Aldfrid,  in  686  or  687,  was  fully  re-instated  in  his 
former  diocese;  or  at  least  that  after  being  a  year  at  Hexham,  he  was 
removed  to  York,  and  constituted  bishop  of  all  Northumbriil ;  that 
John  and  Bosa  were  expelled  to  make  room  for  him,  and  that  Cnthbert 
Toluntarily  abdicated  for  the  same  purpose ;  that,  upon  his  second  ex- 
pulsion, John  was  restored  to  the  see  of  Hexham,  and  Bosa  to  that 
of  York;  and  that  the  latter  lived  till  about  the  time  of  Wilfirid's  second 
restoration,  (A.  D  705)  when  John  succeeded  him  at  York,  and 
Wilfrid  obtained  the  see  of  Hexham.  These  statements  rest  on  the 
authority  of  Heddius  and  William  of  Malmesbury ;  but  upon  a  carefu) 
examtuation  of  Bede,  whose  auUiority  is  of  far  greater  weight,  it 
appears  to  me  more  probable,  that  Wilfrid  never  recovered  the  see  of 
York  after  his  first  expulsion,  but  was  merely  bishop  of  Hexham : 
that  Bosa  was  never  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  his  see,  but  died 
before  Wilfrid's  first  restoration ;  that  John  was  not  removed  to  make 
wav  for  Wilfrid,  but  was  translated  to  a  more  important  see,  while 
Wiiiirid  was  reeled  to  occupy  the  infiprior  station  which  John  h^  leii; 
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His  successor,  Wilfrid  11.^  one  of  his  pretbyten, 
was  also  edHcated  at  Streoneshalh ;  and  was  the  third 
bishop  of  York  whom  that  monastery  had  the  honour 

and  that  John  continned  in  the  nninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the  see  of 
York  from  the  time  of  his  inmplation  till  the  close  of  his  life,  when  ha 
retired  to  Beverley.  Theue  sentiments  are  decidedly  held  by  the 
learned  professor  Smith  in  bis  Notes  on  Bede.  His  son,  who  wrote 
the  life  of  Wilfrid,  iu  the  Appendix  to  Bede,  No.  XIX.,  adopts  the 
narrative  of  Heddius  and  Malmesbury,  and  complains  that  Wbartoa 
had  misled  his  &ther:  but  perhaps  the  &ther  will  be  fo«id.more  oor* 
rect  than  the  son.  Bede,  indeed,  in  his  account  of  Wilfrid  (L.  V. 
c.  19.),  uses  expressions  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  that 
liishop,  both  at  bis  first  and  last  restoration,  was  fully  invested  with 
his  former  episcopal  dignity,  were  not  these  expressions  otherwise 
explained  in  other  passages  of  bis  history.  In  regard  to  Wilfrid's 
first  restoration,  in  the  2nd  year  of  Aldfrid,  he  says,  "  Sedem  suan^ 
et  Episcopatum,  ipso  Rege  invitante,  recepit ;''  and  in  regard  to  his 
last  restoration,  in  the  beginning  of  Osred's  reign,  he  says,  **  In 
PraBSulatnm  sit  sua  receptus  Ecclesise:''  but  t^ie  fQilowipg  passages 
indicate  that  by  these  expressions  only  a  part  of  his  former  see  is 
Bfreant:  *'Cum  revereutissimus  vir  YiUrtd  post  longnm  exiliom  in 
episcppatum  es^et  Idagusialdensis  ecclesiae  receptus,  et  idem  Johannes^ 
defuncto  Bosa  viro  mult»  sanctitatis  et  humilitatis,  episcopus  pro  eo 
Eboraci  substitutus,  See."  L.  V.  c.  3.  ^'  Suscepit  vero  pro  Yilfirido 
episcopatum  Hagmtaidensis  ecclesiie  Acca  presbyter  ejus.''  c.  20.  . 
It  is  generally  allowed,  as  appears  indeed  from  Malmesbury  himself, 
that  Wilfrid,  on  his  second  restoration,  only  recovered  the  diocese  of 
Uexbam,  and  was  not  bishop  of  York;  and  if  the  first  of  the  passages 
BOW  quoted  relates  to  bis  first  restoration,  it  proves  that  at  that  time 
also,  he  was  only  made  bishop  of  Hexham,  iu  tlie  room  of  John  who 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  York,  which  had  become. vacant  by  the 
4Qath  of  Bosa.  It  seems  most  natural  to  understand  it  of  his  first 
restoration,  as  Bede  does  not  give  us  the  smallest  hint  concerning  the 
supposed  expulsion  or  resignation  of  either  Bosa,  or  John,  or  Cuthbert 
The  latter,  indeed,  lived  as  an  anchorite  for  some  weeks  before  hi^ 
death,  yet  the  affairs  of  bis  diocese  continued  to  be  administered  in 
bis  name;  and  l\)ough,  after  his. death,  they  were  managed  for  a. time 
by  Wilfrid,  that  was  merely  a  temporary  occupation  of  the  diocese 
till  the  election  of  a  new  bishop ;  a  charge  which  would  naturally 
devolve  on  the  bishop  of  Hexham,  as  being  the  nearest  to  the  see  of 
Lindisfame  :  "  Episcopatum  ecclesise  illius  anno  nno  servabat  yenert^ 
abilis  autistes  Vilirid.  donee  eligeretur  qui  pro  Cudbercto  antistes 
ordinari  deheret."  L.  lY.  c.  29.  The  ordination  of  Eadbert  to  the 
see  of  Lindisfame,  in  688,  which  was  three  years  before  the  second 
expulsion  of  Wilfrid,  is  a  cle^r  proof  that  the.  latter  pnly  held  a  paii 
#f  jii^  former  diocese.    The  applics^tioQ  of  the  passage  above  quoteA^ 
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itf  ftirnt^ing.  But  as  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric  did 
not  take  place  till  about  forty  years  after  the  death  of 
lady  Hilda^  it  is  not  likely  that  he  received  any  part 
of  his  education  under  her  care. 

(L.  V.  e.  3  )  to  Wilfrid's  first  restoration  is  objected  to  by  Mr.  Smith 
f  the  younger),  because  the  chief  transaction  recorded  in  that  chapter 
must  be  supposed  to  hate  occurred  afler  the  death  of  Theodore  in 
690 ;  but  he  sfaoold  hA?e  observed,  that  the  historian  merely  states 
that  it  took  place  alter  John's  translation  to  York,  and  without  speei* 
fy'mg  the  irear,  he  says  that  it  happened  "  quodam  tempore'' — upon 
a  time  ;  which  might  be  several  years  after.  The  strongest  objec- 
tions against  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  the  subject,  are,  that 
»  the  chapter  preceding  (L.  V.  c.  2)  there  are  some  expressions 
vrhich  seem  to  imply  that  John  was  longer  in  the  see  of  Hexham  than 
the  time  allotted  him  ;  and  that,  according  to  this  view,  there  is  no 
account  of  any  bishop  who  filled  that  see  during  Wilfrid's  second 
exile.  As  to  the  first,  I  would  remark,  that  the  contents  of  that  chapter 
are  chiefly  of  the  marvellous  kind,  on  which  we  cannot  lay  muck 
stress;  and  respecting  the  second,  I  would  notice,  that  there  are  more 
tnaterial  omissions  in  the  history  of  that  period.  The  authority  of 
Heddias  or  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  must  be  of  small  account,  when 
opposed  to  that  of  Bede.  I  have  not  seen  the  life  of  Wilfrid  ascribed 
to  Heddius  Stephanus,  his  co-temporary ;  but,  on  reading  William  of 
Malmesbury,  who  professedly  copies  it,  I  find  that  it  abounds  with 
monstrous  fictions,  more  likely  to  be  the  work  of  a  later  age.  Some 
of  these  fiibles  hate  already  been  noticed.  (See  the  note  on  p.  179.) 
I'he  rest  are  of  a  similar  description,  intended  to  raise  the  faane  of 
Wilfrid  as  a  glorious  saint  and  confessor ;  and  to  stigmatize  his  oppo- 
nents as  cruel  prosecutors,  who  attacked  him  "  digladiabili  odio." 
The  narrative  of  his  persecutions  is  as  incredible  as  that  of  his  miracles. 
Who  will  believe,  that  £cgfrid  sent  an  embassy  to  Theodoric,  kiitt^ 
of  France,  begging  him  to  give  directions  that  Wilfrid  should  be  seized 
and  plundered  on  his  landing  in  France;  especially  when  we  consider, 
tkat  if  there  was  time  to  send  the  embassy  and  to  give  these  directions 
before  his  landing,  Ecgfrid  could  with  much  more  ease  hav«  inter- 
cepted him  in  England  P  Who  will  believe  that  Theodoric  and  his 
general  Ebroinns,  who  must  have  been  entire  strangers  to  Ecgfrid, 
would  espouse  his  cause  so  warmly,  that  the  latter  promised  "aumm 
immensum" — a  vast  sum  of  money,  to  the  king  of  Friesland,  if  he 
would  either  kill  Wilfrid,  or  banish  him  P  Equally  incredible  are  th« 
stories  concerning  Wilfiid's  sufierlngs,  inflicted  by  Ecgfrid  and  Er* 
meabuFga  after  his  return  from  Rome.  Besides,  several  parts  €i 
Malmesbury 's  narrative  directly  clash  with  Bede's  kistory.  The  latter 
states,  that  Wilfrid  was  driven  to  Friestand  by  a  contrary  wind ;  the 
fiurmer,  that  he  shaped  his  course  for  that  country,  to  avoid  the  snares 
«f  his  enemies;  Bede  tells  ns^  tljyat  Winfrid,  bishop  of  Mercia,  was 
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Of  the  other  eminent  men  who  arose  out  of 
Hilda's  monastery  we  have  only  a  very  brief  account.- 
Mt\R,  or  Hedda^  was  made  bishop  of  Dorchester^ 
which  was  then  the  episcopal  see  in  Wessex.  He  was 
ordained  in  676  and  died  in  705;  leaving  behind  him 
an  excellent  character  for  piety  and  goodness.  Tatfrid, 
who  is  described  as  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
talents^  was  elected  bishop  of  the  Huiccii,  on  the 
confines  of  Mercia,  but  he  was  cut  off  by  deaths  before 
he  could  be  ordained.  When  Bosel  the  successor  of 
Tatfrid  became  infirm,  Oftsor,  another  of  Hilda's 
disciples  was  made  bishop  of  the  Huiccii ;  and  appears 
to  have  held  that  office  for  several  years.  He  had 
studied  under  Hilda  in  both  her  monasteries,*  and 
then  under  Theodore  at  Canterbury ;  from  whence  he 
also  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  before  his  ordination.f 

deposed  by  Theodore  for  disobedience,  soon  after  the  synod  of  Herat* 
lord  in  673,  and  that  he  retired  to  his  monastery  called  Ad  BarvcB, 
-where  he  ended  his  days  in  peace  (L.  IV.  c.  5,  6.);  Malmesbury  says, 
that  he  was  expeUed  from  his  bishopric  by  king  Etbelred  after  the 
battle  on  the  Trent  iu  679,  because  he  favoured  his  rival  £cgfrid,  and 
that  happening  to  land  on  tlie  French  coast,  he  was  taken  for  Wilfrid, 
and  was  robbed  and  cruelly  abused :  from  the  one  we  learn,  that 
Osthrid,  sister  of  Ecgfrid,  was  married  to  Ethelred,  king  of  Mercia, 
before  the  battle  of  the  Trent  (L.  1 V.  c.  21.) ;  but  in  th6  narrative  of 
tlie  other  she  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  him  ftftet  that  battlci  in 
erder  to  establish  peace  between  the  two  kings.  It  would  be  easy  to 
specify  other  fictions,  or  gross  mistakes,  which  occur  iii  Malmesbury; 
but  the  reader  must  already  be  sufficiently  fotigtied.  i  conclude  this 
tedious  note  with  remarking,  that  Drake's  account  of  these  transactions 
is  confused  and  contradictory ;  for  although  he  intimates  that  Wilfrid^ 
OB  both  his  restorations,  recovered  his  former  diocese,  he  states  that 
on  his  second  restoration,  John  was  continued  in  the  see  of  York^ 
Wilfrid  being  content  with  that  of  Hexham ;  and  while  he  writte  fliat 
Bosa  died  in  687,  he  tells  us  that  that  prelate,  after  giving  way  to 
Wilfrid,  on  his  first  return,  was  restored  again  on  his  second  e'&ile, 
which  was  not  till  691!  Ebor  p.  406,  407. 
'  i  ^  Hence,  it  appears  that  Hartlepool  wa»  also  a  double  monas* 
t«y,    +  Bed.  L.  111.  c.  7.  L.  IV.  c.  12, 23.  L.  V.  o.  6,  1%. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Jlohinistrition  and  death  of  lady  hilda.-monastery^ 
or  celi;^  at  hackness^  founded. 


FROM  the  contents  of  the  foregoing  chapter^ 
the  reader  must  have  perceived,  that  Hilda's  monas- 
tery was  a  valiiable  seminary  of  learning,  where 
numbers  were  educated  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  ; 
for  if  no  less  than  six  of  those  who  studied  there  were 
counted  worthy  of  the  episcopal  rank,  how  many 
more  must  have  been  p^ep^ared  to  fill  the  inferior 
stations  of  presbyter  and  deacon  ^  Indeed,  we  are 
expressly  informed  by  Bede,  that  under  the  care  of 
this  venerable  lady,  great  numbers  were  trained  up 
to  minister  at  the  altar.  At  that  period,  the  monas- 
teries were  the  chief  seats  of  learning.  Hadrian,  the 
abbot  of  Gunterbury,  was  an  eminent  scholar ;  and 
his  disciples  were  so  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
languages,  that  to  many  of  them  the  Latin  and  Greek 
were  as  familiar  as  their  mother  tongue.  The  exten- 
sive learning  of  Bede  was  all  acquired  in  the  united 
monastery  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  which  was 
furnished  with  a  valuable  library.  Some  of  the 
monasteries  possessed  greater  advantages  for  learning 

DP 
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than  Streoneshalb ;  yet  none  could  boast  of  producing 
a  greater  number  of  eminent  ministers:  and  it  is 
observable^  that  the  ministers  who  had  been  educated 
here  were  di8tinguishfed>  not  so  much  by  profound 
erudition^  as  by  the  more  essential  qualifications  of 
piety  and  zeal^  humility  and  diligence. 

The  progress  of  the  monks  at  Streoneshalb^  in 
knowledge  and  in  goodness^  must  have  been  eminently 
promoted  by  the  bright  example  which  lady  Hilda  set 
before  them^  and  the  excellent  regulations  which  she 
adopted  in  the  management  of  the  institution.  Their 
time  was  not  wasted  in  pompous  ceremonies^  childish 
mummeries^  or  the  endless  repetition  of  prayers  and 
forms ;  but  was  occupied  in  useful  studies^  improving 
exercises^  and  rational  devotion.  They  were  much 
employed  in  reading  the  scriptures;  and  as  this  sacred 
volume  had  not  yet  been  translated  into  Saxon,  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  them  learned  Latin;,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  read  the  Vulgate  version ;  and  might 
have  access  to  the  numerous  books  of  devotion  and 
science  written  in  that  language.*  And  while  they 
applied  themselves  closely  to  study  and  to  religious 
worship,  they  did  not  neglect  the  more  active  duties 
of  life^  but  abounded  in  works  of  righteousness.  The 
pious  abbess  not  only  laboured  to  enlighten  their 

*  Yet  it  Appears  from  Bede's  Epistle  to  Ecgberct,  that  several 
of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  of  the  monks,  weie  ignorant  of  Latin  :  and 
be  directs  that  such  should  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed  in 
'  their  own  tongue.  He  had,  for  this  purpose,  given  many  ministers  a 
translation  of  the  Creed  and  of  the  Lord's  I^yer.— Ecgberct  sue- 
needed  Wilfrid  II  in  732:  he  was,  strictly  speaking,  the  first  arch^ 
*  iishop  of  York«  See  the  Note  on  p.  126. 
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inind»^  but  to  improve  their  hearts^  and  regulate  their' 
conduct.  She  pressed  upon  them  the  exercise  of 
every  grace^  and  the  practice  of  everj  virtue :  above 
ail^  she  earnestly  inculcated  that  true  christian  love, 
which  excludes  selfishness,  and  is  attended  by  humility 
and  a  contempt  of  the  v^orld.  In  her  monastery,  as^ 
in  the  primitive  church,  there  were  none  rich  and  none 
poor ;  for  they  had  all  things  in  common,  and  no  one 
challenged  any  thing  as  his  own. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  decision  of  the  synod 
of  Streoneshalh  produced  any  material  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  abbey.  Wilfrid  introduced  the 
rule  of  Benedict  into  the  monasteries  that  were  under 
his  immediate  inspection ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  innovation  was  attempted  at  Streones- 
halh.^ If  ire  should  suppose  him  capable  of  offering 
such  violence  to  the  feelings  of  lady  Hilda,  we  may 
be  sure  that^  upon  his  expulsion,  her  monastery  would 
revert  to  its  original  form ;  especially  as  one  of  her 
own  disciples  became  his  successor. 

As  the  monastery  contained  a  considerable  nurn** 
ber  of  monks,  as  well  as  of  nuns,  it  is  probable  that 
some  one  of  the  former  was  appointed  by  the  abbess 
to  superintend  his  brethren^  and  thus  assist  her  in  the 
government  of  the  institution ;  but  whether  this  super- 
intendent was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  prior,  or 
by  any  other  title,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.     Some 

^  Charlton  indeed  tdls  us  (p.  28  J  that  numbers  of  Benedictine 
monks  were  at  that  time  introduced  into  Streoneshalh;  hut  this,  as 
well  as  the  assertion  that  lady  Hilda  hnilt  a  hermitage  at  Eskdaleside, 
is  a  mere  ^^icy  of  his  om. 
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have  cajSed  Hedda^  or  JEiiA,  abbot  of  StreoQe^halh  ;^ 
but  no  sach  title  appears  to  have  belonged,  to  him. 
If  the  superintendence  was  i>btained  by  seniority  \xt 
the  establishment^  it  would  not  devolve  op  Hedda^ 
but  on  Oftsor^  the  only  one  of  Hilda's  eminent  disci* 
pies  who  is  said  to  have  studied  under  her  at  Herutea 
as  well  as  Streonesbalb.f  At  any  rate^  we  can  scarcely 
suppose. that  the  superintendent  of  the  monks  was 
dignified  with  the  title  of  abbot;  since  the  whole  in- 
stitution was  under  the  maternal  government  of  the 
abbess.  And  we  need  not  wonder  that  monks.,  as 
well  as  nuns^  should  submit  to  her  authority ;  when 
we  learn  that  her  wisdom  and  prudence  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  her  abbey^  and  in  her  general  conduct, 
were  so  remarkable^  that  she  was  consulted  as  an 
oracle;  and  even  kings  and  princes  respectfully  soli- 
cited her  advice.  She  was  so  much  venerated  by  all 
who  knew  her^  that  she  usually  received  from  them 
the  appellation  of  Triather,;  and  the  fame  of  her  piety 
and  goodness,  instead  of  being,  confined  to  the  walls 
of  her  monastery,  spread  throughout  all  the  land,  and 
stirred  lip  many  to  imitate  her.  example. 

In  this  account  of  lady  Hilda's  administration 
and  character,  I  have  beemguided  by  the  authority  of 
Bede  ;  and  I  shall  now  set  down  the  history  of  her 

*  Smith's  Bede^  pp.  110^  202.  Notes.  Malmesbury  says  con- 
ceniiog  Heddn,  *'  prius  fuerat  i^onacbas  «t  abbas:**,  (De  Gest  Font. 
ji.  II.)  but  he  doe$;  not  call  him  abbot  of  Streoneshalh.  It  is  possible 
that,  he  oMght  be,  for  a  short  period,  abbot  of  some  other  place,  be- 
tweea  the  tim^  of  his  leaving  Streoneshalh  and  his  elevation  to  the  see 
of  Porchiesten  t  Charlton  states  (p.  34.)  that  Bosa  had  also  liye4 
at  Hartleppol.    I  knov  not  what  could  lead  bira  to  this  aappositiiip^ 
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last  iHnefls  and  death  nearly  in  his  own  woids^  sub- 
joining a  few  remarks  on  the  more  curious  parts  of 
bis  n^rra^tive. 

''When  she  had  presided  over  this  monastery  for 
many  years^'*  says  our  historian,  ''it  pleased  the  gracious 
Disposer  of  our  health  to  try  her  holy  so^l  by  a  tedious 
infirmity  of  the  flesh,  that,  after  the  example  of  the 
apostle,  her  strength  might  be  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness. For,  being  seized  with  fever,  she  began  to  be 
oppressed  with  a  violent  heat,  and  laboured  under 
this  illness  for  six  whole  years.  During  all  this  time, 
however,  s)m^  never  neglected  to  praise  her  Maker^ 
nor  to  instruct,  both  in  public  and  private,  the  flock 
committed  to  her  care.  Taught  by  her  own  experi- 
ence, she  admonished  them  all  to  serve  the  Lord  with 
diligence  in  the  time  of  healthy  and  to  bless  him  with 
unfeigned  riesignation  in  seasons  of  adversity  or 
affliction.'' 

''  In  the  seventh  year  of  her  infirmity,  the  disor- 
der attacking  her  vitals,  the  day  of  her  dissolution 
arrived.  About  cock-crowtng  she  received  the  viaticum 
of  the  holy  communion,  and  having  sent  for  the  hand- 
maids of  Christ  then  in  the  monastery,  she  exhorted 
them  to  live  at  peace  with  one  another  and  with  all 
mankind;  and  in  the  midst  of  her  exhortation  she 
joyfully  saw  death ;  or  rather,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Liord,  she  passed  from  death  to  life/' 

"  In  that  night,"  continues  our  venerable  author, 
'^  the  Lord  Almighty  was  pleased  to  make  known  her 
itetith  ^y  a  manifest  yision^  in  another  monastery 
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situated  at  a  distance^  which  she  herself  bad  built  that^ 
same  year^  and  which  is  called  HacanOs.     There  was . 
in  that  monastery  a  nun  called  Begu^  who^  b^ving^- 
dedicated  her  virginity  to  the  Lord^  bad  served  him 
in  the  monastic  life  above  thirty  years.     This  nun, 
being  then  asleep  in  the  dormitory  of  the  sisters, 
suddenly  heard  in  the  air  the  well-known  sound  of 
the  bell,  by  which. they  were  wont  to  be  summoned' 
to  prayers,  when  any  of  their  number  departed  this 
life ;  andj  her  eyes  being  open^  as  she  thought,  and' 
the  roof  of  the  house  removed,  she  beheld  a  light  from 
above  diffused  all  around;  and  while  she  eagerly 
gazed  on  that  lights  she  discerned  in  it  the  soul  of  the 
aforesaid  handmiaid  of  God  carried  towards  heaven^ 
by  attending  angels.     Roused  from  her  slumbers,  she' 
perceived  the  other  sisters  sleeping  around  her,  and' 
^i>derstood  that  what  she  had  seen  had,  been  revealed 
to  her,  either  in  a  dream,  or  in  a  vision  of  the  mind  : 
and  rising  immediately,  in  great  terror  and  agitation, 
she  ran  unto  Frigyth,   the   virgin  who   then   pre-» 
suded  as  abbess  over  that  monastery,*  and  told  her, 
with  many   tears   and  deep  sighs,  that  the  abbess- 
Hilda,   the  mother  of  them  all,  had  just  now  de- 
parted from  the   world,  and  had  ascended  in   her^ 

^  *' Quae  tunc  monasteFio  abbatissse  vice  praefiiit/'  In  the 
Saxon  version,  these  words  are  translated,  or  rather  paraphrased^ 
thns:  ]je  ^«i  pacf  mynj'rjief  Sbbuoiff  e  *j  psej*  ^itee  jeonjna —  * 
♦'  Who  Vias  then  abbess  of  the  monasteiy,  and  was  under  Uilila.^'^- 
lieon^jia  usually  signifies  younger,  but  it  also  denotes  inferior,  or 
iess.  Thus  in  the  Saxon  Gospels  (Mark  XV.  40.)  we  find  lacobcj* 
bar  5Jn5jiau — James  the  less.  The  corresponding  term  ybej^-^ 
eldest,  is  used  in  the  same  manner  for  ^reafe^^,  as  in  Luke  IX.  46^ 
fepyl^  J^yP*  yltJQfr  ytBjit^^Which  of  them  should  be  greatesit,        '^ 
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^«ight  with  great  splendour^  under  the  conduct  of 
angels^  to  the  gates  of  eternal  liglit,  and  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  citizens  above.  Oo  receiving  this  intel- 
ligence, Prigyth  awaked  all  the  sisters,  and. having 
assembled  them  in  this  churqh^  exhorted  them  to 
engage  in  prayers  and  psalms  for  the  soul  of  their 
mother.  In  this  manner  Ihey  spent  the  rest  of  the 
night ;  and  when  some  brethren  from  the  monastery 
.where  she  died  arrived  at  break  of  day,  and  announced 
her  deaths  they  told  them  that  they  knew  it  already ; 
and  it  was  founds  upon  a  mutual  explanation^  4})a<: 

^  the  hour  when  her  translation  was  shewn  them  by  a 
vision^  corresponded  with  that  of  her  departure  from 
the  world..  Thus/'; says  our  historian,  ^' it  was  di- 
vinely ordered/  by  a  beautiful  coincidence  of  things, 

'  that  while  the  one  beheld  her  departure  from  this  life, 
the  other  perceived  her  entrance  into  life  eternal.  The 
distance  between  the  monasteries  is  almost  }3  miles.'* 
''  We  are  told/'  adds  the  same  author,  "  that  in 
the  monastery  where  the  said  handmaid  of ,  God  died, 
her  death  was  also  revealed  in  a  vision  to^one  of  the 
holy  virgins,  who  was  extremely  attached  to  her,  who 
saw  her  soul  proceeding  to  heaven- lyith,  the  angels, 
and,  at  the  very  hour  that  it  happened,  told  it  to  the 
handmaids  of  Christ  who  were  with  her,  and  called 
them  up  to  pray  for  her  soul,  before  the  rest  of  the 
congregation  knew  of  her  death.  This  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  congregation  in  the  morning.  At  the 
hour  above-mentioned,  that  sister  was  with  some  other 
handmaids  of  Christ  in  a  retired  part  of  the  monastery, 
where  the  females  who  had  newly  entered  remained  on 
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probatioti)  till^  after  a  course  of  instruction^  ttiey  wei^ 
admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  the  congregation/'* 

From  this  curious  narrative^  we  find  that  Streones- 
halh  abbey^  at  the  death  of  lady  Hilda^  was  conducted 
witb  much  regularity ;  and  that  it  was  of  great  extent^ 
and  had  given  birth  to  at  least  one  other  monastery 
in  the  district :  and  as  this  is  only  mentioned  inciden- 
tally^ and  would  probably  not  have  been  named  had 
it  not  been  connected  with  the  account  of  Hilda's 
deaths  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  parent  monastery 
may  have  sent  forth  others  of  which  we  have  no  record. 

That  Hadanos  is  the  same  place  that  is  now 
called  HacknesB,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  distance 
from  Streonesbalb  is  quite  correct ;  for  we  must  re- 
collect^ that  two  of  the  ancient  miles  were  equal  to 
three  of  the  modern  English  miles ;  so  that  about  13 
of  the  one  would  make  19  of  the  other^  which  is 
tiearly  the  distance  between  Whitby  and  Hackness. 
In  like  manner  the  distance  from  Streoneshalh  to 
York  w*as  then  computed  at  30  miles>f  and  is  now 
reckoned  about  45  }n  the  nearest  direction.  The 
name  Haekness  is  merely  the  old  name  Hacanos^ 
Hacaties,  or  Haccanessa^  in  its  modern  form.  It  is 
compounded  of  two  Saxon  words,§  and  may  be  lite- 
rally translated^  Cloven-Points.   And  whoever  stands 

^  L.IV.  c.  33.  t  Monasteriam  totfc  foeminarum,  nunc  mona- 
•liorum  ab  Eboraco  30  milUbus  in  boreali  pArte  situnii  antique  Tocabulo 
Streaneshalh,  moi<f  Witeby  nuncupatur.  Gul.  Malm,  ae  G.  Reff. 
Angl.  L.  I.  Streoneshaulc  distal  30.  m.  p.  ab  Eboraoo.  Ld.  Coll.  IL 
p.  59.  §  ^acean— io  hack,  cut,  or  cteave;  and  nofa,  nefc,  or 
uejye — a  nose,  point,  headland,  or  promontory.  A  place  called 
Hw}abe»*w  .ChveH'Stream  is  mentioned  in  Leiand's  Colleotanea,  I. 
p.  34.  There  i»  a  place  near  Selkirk  in  Scotland^  at  this  da;»  called 
Ctoven-Fords, 
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in  the  delightful  vale  of  Hackness,  and  looks  around 
him^  wHI  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  origin  of  the 
name :  he  ^ill  see  the  surrounding  hills,  now  taste-^ 
fully  skirted  with  wood,  divided  and  as  it  were  cloveii 
asunder,  by  several  openings;  and  he  will  observe 
tome  of  the  projecting  headlands  subdivided  by  lesser 
clefts;  as  if  art  had  assisted  nature  in  multiplying  the 
sTenues  into  this  charming  spot.* 

It  was  in  the  last  year  of  lady  Hilda's  life,  that  is 
in  680,  that  this  cell,  or  monastery  was  founded ;  und 
as  her  ladyship  was  then  in  a  very  infirm  state  of  health, 
it  is  probable  that  she  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  it  herself,  though  she  had  given  directions  for 
its  construction.  This  monastery  was  chiefly  inhabited 
by  nuns.  Its  extent  must  have  been  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  parent  monastery,  which  appears  to  havB 
had  large  and  numerous  buildings,  including  a  house 
of  probation  for  females  who  were  candidates  for  ad- 
mission, and  no  doubt  a  corresponding  house  for  male 
probationers :  yet  even  Hacanos  had  its  church,  its 

*  In  Domesday  It  is  called  Hagenesse;  arnJ  the  word  hag  is 
still  synooymous  with  hack  in  some  parts  of  Britain,  especially  in 
Scotland.— Charlton  would  persuade  us,  that  Hilda  called  this  place 
Hactenui  [7Atii;/'ar],  as  heing  near  the  utmost  limits  of  the  church 
lands ;  but  that  the  common  people,  not  acquainted  wiih  Latin,  soon 
cormpted  that  word  into  hackntss.  (p.  36  )  This  etymology  pro- 
ceeds on  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  Whitby  Strand  belonged  to 
our  monastery,  in  the  Saxon  as  well  as  in  the  Norman  period;  and  it 
supposes  that  in  less  than  60  years  the  name  was  completely  lost  or 
corrupted,  and  continued  so  for  many  ages,  till  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  recover  it ! — The  place  was  probably  called  Hacano»  before  Hilda 
was  bom:  at  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  believed,  that  Bede,  who  wan  six 
years  old  when  the  monastery  was  founded  there,  could  give  us  the 
namie  so  incorrectly ;  especially  as  his  information  must  have- been 
derived,  not  from  the  common  people,  but  fiom  his  broUier  monks; 
vlio  were  in  general  fimuliar  with  Latin  terms. 

BE 
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dormitory'  or  sleeping-room^  and  oth«r  offices ;  and 
was  also  furnished  with  its  bell^  unless  we  suppose 
that  ,(he  sound  of  the  bell  which  had  been  usually 
heard  at  Streonesbalb  is  alluded  to  in  the  narrative. 

This  passage  is  very  remarkable^  as  it  contains 
the  earliest  notice  of  the  use  of  a  bell  in  any  of  the 
churches  in  Dritain.  Upon  the  death  of  a  moxik  or 
nttn^  the  sound  of  the  bell  summoned  the  survivors  to 
pray  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  Whettier  the  same 
signal  was  then  employed  tu  assemble  the  congrega* 
lion  for  divine  worship  on  ordinary  occasions/ does 
not  appear  ;  but  we  may  observe  in  this  practise  the 
origin  of  the  present  custom  of  tolling  the  beU  when 
any  one  dies  :  it  is  a  relic  of  the  ancient  superstition^ 
a  summons  to  pray  for  the  departed  spirit. 

Though  we  find  from  this  passage  that  bells 

were  then  used^  we  must  not  therefore  conclude,  that 

belfries  formed  any  part  of  the  churches  of  that  ager 

Perhaps  the  bells  were  at  first  suspended  from  trees^ 

or  poles,  or  projecting  beams.     When  towers  were 

built  to  contain  them,  they  were  detached  from  the 

churches ;  and,  like  the  other  buildings  of  that  era, 

they  were  formed  of  wood  :*  of  which  materials,  the 

monastery  of  Hacanos,  like  that  of  Streoneshalh,  must 

have  been  originally  constructed;    especially  as  it 

appears  from  the  above  narrative,  that  the  whole  had 

been  finished,  and  supplied  with  inhabitants,  in  the! 

course  of  a  few  months. 

*  Dallawfty'fl  Anecdotes,  p.  ia  Lingard'a  Anti^n.  p.  479—488. 
The  tow«ffs..had  sometimes  lights  placed  m  them  u  ue  eveniDgs, 
^  guide  tlie  travelkr  to  the  monastery,     . 
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Hilda  died  on  the  17th  of  November;*  ^hich 
day  has  been  therefore  consecrated  to  her  memory  by 
the  church  of  Rome.  She  was  then  66  years  old  i 
having  spent  33  years  in  the  secular  habit^  and  tho 
same  number  in  the  monastic.  The  aged  nun  Begu, 
(or  Bega,  as  she  is  called  in  the  Saxon  version,)  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Hilda's  companion,  from  the  time 
of  her  coming  to  Heruteu^  which  was  somewhat  mors 
than  30  years  before  her  death.  That  nun  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Heiu^  or  Hegu^  the  former  abbess 
of  Heruteu^  who  went  to  Tadcaster :  had  the  latter 
4:ome  to  spend  the  evening  of  her  days  at  Hackness^ 
as  some  have  fancied^  the  office  of  abbess  would  doubt- 
less have  been  conferred  on  her,  and  not  on  Frigyth. 

The  story  of  the  visions  of  Bega  and  the  other 
favourite  nun^  who  are  said  to  have  had  a  view  of 
Hilda's  soul  ascending  to  heaven,  is  of  a  piece  with  a 
great  number  of  fables  related  by  the  monkish  his^ 
torianl.  Bede  presents  us  with  similar  tales  concern- 
ing the  translation  of  Aidan^  Cedd,  Geadda^  and 
others.f  It  is  observable^  however^  that  the  vision 
of  the  nun  at  Streoneshalh  is  mentioned  only  as  a 
report ;  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
stories  of  miracles  which  he  has  given  us  are  not  to 

*  ''  Die  quinta-deeima  Kalendaram  Deeembrhim/'  Some  of  the 
fcter  monkish  writers^  either  through  igtiorance  or  inadTerteoce,  have 
rondered  titis,  the  I6th  day  of  December.  Hilda  abbatisaa  Strenes* 
Inmlk  nata  annos  66  obiit  15  Decembr.-r-Lel  Coil.  I.  p.  41 1.  Charlton, 
however^  ii  mistaken  in  asserting^  that  the  15th  of  December  haa 
been  always  observed  by  the  church  of  Rome  as  the  festival  of  Hilda's 
translation ;  for,  in  the  Angha  Sancia,  the  ITth  6f  November  is  dis« 
tkictly  pointed  out  as  the  day  allotted  to  her.  f  L.  { V.  c  3.  VHft 
9t  Cudb.  c.  4>  34. 
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be  regarded  as  fabri^tions  of  his  own^  bat  the  invent 
tions  of  others  who  imposed  on  him.  He  was  loo 
credulous  in  receiving  those  wonderful  tales^  for  some 
•of  which,  he  quotes  his  authority^  such  as  it  was  ;  yet 
be  was  too  honest  to  forge  them  himself.  Hence,  jn 
the  History  of  the  abbots  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow, 
which  he  wrote  from  bis  own  knowledge^  there  is  not 
a  single  wonder  introduced ;  and  surely^  if  he  bad 
been  disposed  to  amuse  or  to  mislead  us  at  the  expense 
of  truth,  be  woul^  not  have  forgotten  to  bedeck  with 
miracles  the  monastery  to  which  be  himself  belonged.* 
We  have  no  account  of  iady  Hilda's  funeral ;  but 
doubtless  her  successor  i£lfleda,  with  queen  Eanfleda* 
the  mother  of  that  princess,  would  take  care  to. per- 
form it  with  ail  due  solemnity.  No  fables  were  in- 
vented/to  make  the  world  believe  that  her  remains 
were  incorruptible  ;  though  fables  of  that  kind .  were 
then  current,  and,  as  in  the  instance  of  Cuthbert^ 
Etheldrith,  and  others,  were  so  profitable  to  the 
monasteries  where  such  saints  rested,  that  their  dis- 
ciples might  well  write  them  in  letters  of  gold.  .  Yet 
Hilda  was  not  deprived  of  the  honours  of  sa^intsbip. 
In  after  ages,  numbers  of  churches  were  dedicated 
to  her  honour,  and  various  miracles  were  invented.to 

*  He  tells  118  indeed  (L.  Y.  c.  14.)  that  he  knew  a  smith,  be- 
longing to  a  niopastery  in  Bernicia,  i?ho,  like  many  of  the  brethren  of 
the  hammer^  was  a  good  workman,  but  a  (lard  drinker ;  and  who  saw 
on  bin  death-bed  a  vision  of  hell^  ready  to  receive  him.  But  pur 
author's  narrative  implies  that  he  did  not  visit  Uie  dying  sinner  him- 
self;  besides,  the  supposed  vision  might  be  merely  the  effect,  of 
imagination,  exciteu  by  an  awakened  conscience.  The  pious  reflec* 
tiQus  which  apcqmpany  that  story  iqay  almost  compensate  hv  its 
insertion. 
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mdorn  ber  memory.  The  alum-rocks  along  the  cobA 
contain^  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed  more  particuj* 
larly^  immense  numbers  of  the  petrified  shell-fish 
called  ammonites,  which  resemble  snakes  coiled  up, 
^without  beads ;  and  it  was  fabled  that  these  .had  been 
real  serpents^  which  once  infested  the  neighbourhood 
of  Streoneshalh^  but  were  reduced  to  their  present 
state  by  Hilda's  prayers.  The  homage  paid  to  her  by 
the  fowls  who  attempted  to  fly  over  her  territory  has 
already  been  noticed.^  Nay^  even  since  our  monas^ 
tery  has  been  in  ruins^  many  have  believed^  that  from 

*  See  p.  147.  It  would  be  unpardonable  to  withhold  from  Ih^ 
reader  the  account  of  these  miracles  introduced  into  a  celebrated  Poeqi» 
as  a  part  of  the  conversation  between  the  nuns  of  Whitby  and  thoa^ 
jof  lindisiarne. 

**  They  told^  how  in  their  convent  cell 
A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwells 

The  lovely  Edelfled ; 
And  how^  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coil  ol  stone. 

When  holy  Hilda  prayed  ; 
Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound. 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  found. 
They  told,  how  veafowls'  pinions  fail. 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail, 
Aud,  sinking  down,  with  flutterings  &uit^ 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saiuf 

Scott's  Marmion,  Canto  11. 

The  bard,  by  a  poetical  licence,  makes  our  abbey  a  nurmery  al 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Flodden.  In  the  Notes  respecting  Hilda  and 
Cuthbert,  there  are  a  few  mistakes  as  to  dates ;  but  we  cannot  expect 
poets  to  enter  inio  all  the  minutue  of  History.  I  roust  however  re- 
monstrate  with  our  bard  on  the  freedom  which  he  has  taken  with  St. 
Cuthbert.  How  could  he  be  so  impolite  as  to  introduce  nuns,  along 
with  the  monks,  into  the  very  head-quarterli  of  the  saint;  when  it  is 
well  known,  that,  after  the  misconduct  and  disaster  of  the  nuns  of 
CoMinuham,  his  saintship  absolutely^prohibited  the  entrance  of  any 
woman  within  the  precincts  of  his  church;  and  that  Simeon  of  Durhajn 
j^  raoorded  the  sud^eii  vengeance  which  overtook  aome  fem»les;»  who^ 
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a  certain  spot  in  the  church  yard^  and  at  a  particular 
time  of  the  day^  when  the  sun  was  shining  on  the 
ruins^  they  could  see  the  form  of  lady  Hilda  in  one  of 
the  upper  virihdows. 

Bat^  leaving  such  childish  stories^  I  conclude 
this  account  of  Hilda  with  remarking,  that,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  what  is  recorded  of  her,  there 
does  not  appear  any  good  reason  for  refusing  her  the 
title  of  saint,  as  a  title  helonging  to  every  sincere 
christian.  Her  attachment  to  the  doctrine  and  prac* 
tice  of  Aidan  and  his  brethren,  and  her  avowed  op- 
position to  Wilfrid,  are  the  only  defects  which  the 
monkish  writers  have  discovered  in  her  life ;  and  most 
of  my  readers  will  concur  with  me  in  thinking,  that 
these  pretended  blemishes  are  part  of  the  real  orna- 
ments of  her  character. 

through  cariosity  or  impatience  of  restraint,  dared  to  break  throagh 
the  holy  interdict !  It  is  well  for  the  poet,  that  the  era  of  St  Cnth* 
bert's  power  has  pas&ed  aw^y,  else  he  too  might  hare  felt  the  eflfecti^ 
fif  his  ghostly  wrath. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

UFE  OP   iELFLEDA. — DESTRUCTION   OP  STREONESHALH    BY 
THE   DANES. 


HILDA  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of 
Streoneshaib  abbejf  by  her  royal  pupil  JEL&ed%  thea 
36  years  of  ag^e.  Whatever  might  be  wanting  to  this 
young  abbess^  in  years  and  experience^  was  amply 
compensated  by  the  assistance  of  her  mother^  the 
queen  Eanfleda^  who,  after  the  death  of  Oswy,  re- 
tired to  this  monastery  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her 
days  with  her  favourite  child,  in  the  practice  of  piety 
and  virtue.  How  long  Eanfleda  lived,  we  are  not 
informed ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  she  was  at  Streones-** 
halh  five  yean  after  the  death  of  lady  Hilda ;  for  she 
was  there  when,  in  consequence  of  Ecgtrid's  over- 
throw in  685,  Trumwine  bishop  of  the  province  of 
the  Picts,  fled  from  Abercorn  where  he  had  established 
a  monastery,*  and  retired  with  a  part  of  his  monks 
into  the  abbey  of  Streonesfaalh.     Here  that  worthy 

*  Aehhercumig — There  is  no  doubt  that  this  place  is  AbercoT% 
iu  the  Firth  of  Firth.  Trumwiae's  province  consisted  of  that  part  of 
the  country  of  the  Piets  which  the  kings  of  Northumhria  had  coa- 
quered,  viz.  that  which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Forth ;  this  fMovince. 
being  now  recovered  by  the  Picts,  the  bishopric  was  abolished.  P^* 
vions  to  this,  the  king  of  Mercia  had  recovered  lindissy,  which  being 
re-united  to  the  diocese  of  Mercia,  Eadhsed  lost  his  bishopric  alsi^ 
and  was  made  abbot  of  Ripon.     Bed.  L.  IV.  c.  12,  26. 
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bishop  spent  the  rest  of  bis  life^  and  was  for  many 
years  a  most  useful  colleague  to  iElfleda,  assisting  her 
in  the  government  of  the  institution^  and  contributing 
much  to  her  comfort  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
monastery^  both  by  bis  life  and  doctrine.  At  his 
death  he  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  monastery, 
ivith  the  honours  due  to  his  character  and  station. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Trumwine^  iElfleda 
became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Cuthbert, 
then  prior  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Lindisfarne.  The 
fame  of  that  saint,  who  for  several  years  had  spent 
most  of  his  time  as  an  anchorite  in  his  beloved  retire- 
ment at  Fame  island^  had  spread  far  and  wide^  and 
could  not  fail  to  reach  the  ears  of  our  abbess^  who 
conceived  the  highest  esteem  for  his  character.  la 
the  *'  Life  of  St.  Cuthberf'  which  Bede  has  given  us^ 
both  in  verse  and  in  prose,  the  name  of  iSIfleda  isr 
mentioned  with  honour,  as  one  of  his  particular 
friends,  the  witness  and  subject  of  some  of  his  mira* 
cTes  :  and  though  that  part  of  the  narrative  abounds 
with  fictions,  which  indeed  is  the  case  with  the  work 
at  Targe,  it  contains  a  variety  of  particulars  concern* 
ing  ^^ifleda  and  our  monastery,  too  interesting  to  be 
omitted* 

'^That  venerable  servant  of  Christ  jEIfleda/' 
says  our  author^  "who,  amidst  the  joys  of  virginity, 
exercised  a  maternal  care  over  not  a  few  congrega- 
tions of  the  handmaids  of  Christ,  and  who  added  to 
the  honours  of  a  royal  extraction  the  superior  dignity 
6f  genuine  virtue,  cherished  a  strong  regard  for  thia 
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man  of  God.  At  that  time,  as  she  afterwards  told 
Herefrid,  a  very  reverend  presbyter  of  the  church  of 
Linditfarne,  who  told  it  to  me,  she  was  seized,  and 
long  tormented  with  a  severe  illness,  which  apparently 
brought  her  to  the  gates  of  death.  When  medical 
assistance  had  been  resorted  to  in  vain,  her  disorder 
was  suddenly  checked  within,  by  the  divine  goodness^ 
and  in  a  short  time  she  was  found  to  be  out  of  danger^ 
She  was  not,  however,  restored  unto  health;  for, 
though  she  was  relieved  from  inward  sickness,  and 
recovered  a  portion  of  her  strength,  she  had  lost  the 
use  of  her  limbs ;  she  could  not  stand  upright,  and 
when  she  attempted  to  walk,  it  vras  on  all  fours.  She 
therefore  began  to  fear  that  her  infirmity  would  be 
ksting  ;  for  she  had  long  ago  despaired  of  receiving 
any  benefit  from  physicians.  One  day,  in  the  midst 
of  anxidus  and  sorrowful  thoughts,  the  happy  and 
tranquil  life  of  the  reverend  father  Cudberct  came  inta 
her  mind,  and  she  presently  said :  '1  wish  that  I  had 
something  belonging  to  my  friend  Cudberct ;  for  I 
know  assuredly,  and  trust  in  the  Lord,  that  I  should 
then  be  soon  cured.'  Not  long  after,  a  person  arrived 
who  brought  her  a  linen  girdle  which  he  had  sent  her. 
Oveijoyed  at  this  present,  and  understanding  that  her 
wish  had  already  been  revealed  from  heaven  to  the 
holy  man,  she  bound  herself  with  the  girdle ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  she  could  stand  upright  the  very 
next  day,  and  on  the  third  day  she  was  restored  to 
perfect  health  r 

f^A  few  days  after,"  continues  our  hiitoriap^ 
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''one  of  tho  virgins  of  that  monastery  liegan  to  b* 

irfQUtod  with  an  intolerably  pain  in  her  bead ;  andj 

tfae  disease  increasing  daily^  she  seemed  to  be  at  tib« 

point  of  deaths  whea  her  venerable  abbess  went  in  tei 

visit  ber ;  and  seeing  her  so  heavily  evicted,  she 

brought  the  girdle  of  the  man  of  God^  and  had  it 

bound  about  her  head^  by  Tvhich  means  a  cure  wa» 

effected  rn  Uie  coarse  of  the  day.    The  nun^:  takingp 

off  the  girdle^  laid  it  in  her  chest ;   but^  when  the 

abbess  asked  for  it  some  days  after^  it  could  neililMW 

be  found  in  the  chest  nor  any  where  else.    Ttikt  m 

understood  to  have  beeu  divinely  ordered^  tbal/^hiki 

by  these  two  miraculous  cures  the  holiness  of  tbia 

father^  beloved  of  God^  was  apparent  to  the  faitbfuJt 

no  occajsion  might  be  afterwardsi  given  to  unbelieversi 

to  doubt  of  hia  sanctity  :  for^  bad  the  gkdla  always 

nmainedj,  the  aick  would  all  have  b^d  vecourse  to  it>: 

and  if  any  one  applied  who  was  undeserving  of  m 

Gure^  the  fiailure  might  be  imputed  to  Um  iadbeaseiir 

of  the  girdle^  rather  than  to  the  uoworthitiest  of  the* 

j^atieut/' 

/^  At  another  time/'  that  is^  as  apfieacs  fr«Mki  tfae 

sequdlv  in  the  year  684^  *'  the  same  most  veverendr 

virgin  M&eiskj,  umtber  of  tbe  visgifoe  of  Chnst^  mta 

a  message,  to  this  man  of  God^  cof^uring^  him  ioi  An 

name  of  the  Lord^^  to  meet  her  And  converse  wiA  her! 

on  some  matters  of  im|Mtainee«    Settings  anil  rritik 

soma  bretbren>  she  arrived  eft  Coquet  island,  whieb 

lies  opposite  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  theeaine  dame,^ 

*  In  tiie  Comir  of  NQviiMiiiiberias4»    Tke  ^iaWq)  offCmuei- 
dale  tskes  iU  name  fiom  this  river. 
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'<atfd  18  a  weH^kniewn  hfabitation  df  monies;  for  this 
%ai8  the  pliioe  which  she  had  appointed  for  the  fntet- 
view.     When  they  had  conyerscd  together  for  sotne 
thnie^  and  when  she  had  obtained  answers  to  tariona 
questions  which  she  came  to  propose,  in  the  tnid^t  of 
their  discourse  she  suddenly  fell  at  his  feet,  and  con* 
jar ed  him,  by  the  great  and  awfnl  name  of  the  celestial 
*King  and  his  angels,  to  tell  her  how  long  hrir  brother 
©cgfrid  woitld  live  and  reign.   ^  I  know,'  she  added, 
'that  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  which  yon  abound, 
you  can  tell  me  this,  if  you  please/  Overawed  %  this 
'l^lemn  summons,  yet  not  willing  to  reveal  what  waa 
demanded,  in  express  terms,  he  thus  replied:  ^Itis 
strange  that  a  woman  so  wi^e,  and  so  well  acquainted 
%ith  the  holy  scriptures,  should  apply  the  word  lorig 
to  the  t^rm  of  human  life,  for  the  psalmist  says  th&t 
«dUr  years  shall  pass  like  a  spider's  w^b  ;*  and  Solomon 
•reminds  us,  that,  if  a  man  live  many  years,  and  re- 
joice in  them  all,  he  ought  to  remember  the  daric 
period  of  many  dayis,  which,  when  it  (^omes,  will  shew 
that  the  past  is  vanity.f    How  much  more  does  his 
time  appear  short  who  has  but  one  year  to  live,  since 
death  is  standing  at  the  door!'    On  healing  thete 
words,  she  shed  a  flood  of  tears  at  the  dismal  presage; 
"^tiien  Wiping  Tier  ftice,  she  ag^in,  with  female  forward- 
ness, conjured  him  by  the  majesty  of  the  supreme 
Deity,  to  tell  her  who  should  be  Ecgfirid's  successor, 
•Irice  he  had  neither  sons  nor  brothers.   After  a^hort 

.^  tie  leems  to  ^ole  pMilm  XC.  0;  a  verse  ivMch  may  yiiit 
.  of  a  different  translatioB  from  that  of  our  En^^lisb  BibJes.     t  £j|$el9i(* 
XI.  "8.    {"he  Iranslatioii  varies  a  little  from  tha(  of  our  YersioB, 
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'pansej  he  answered^  'Say  not  that  he  has  neither; 
for  he  will  have  a  successor,  whom  yon  can  love  as 
£cgfrid  himself,  with  the  affection  of  a  sister/  '  Tell 
me,'  says  she,  '  I  pray  you,  where  he  is/  'You  see/ 
said  he,  '  this  great  and  spacious  sea  which  abounds 
with  islands ;  from,  some  one  of  these,  God  can  easily 
provide  himself  a  person  to  fill  the  English  throne/ 
She  then  understood  that  he  spoke  of  Aldfrid,  who 
was  said  to  be  her  father's  son,  and  who,  through  his 
love  of  learning,  was  then  abroad  in  the  Scotish  isles/' 
''  The  abbess,  knowing  that  her  brother  Ecgfrid 
intended  to  quake  Cuthbert  a  bitthop,  and  desirous  to 
learn  if  the  design  could  be  carried  into  effect,  pro- 
ceeded thus  to  sound  him  on  the  subject :  '  How 
strangely  diversified  are  the  views  of  mprtals!  Some 
rejoice  in  riches  acquired,  others  are  lovers  of  riches 
who  are  always  in  want ;  but  you  reject  worldly  glory 
when  it  is  offered  you,  and  though  you  could  attain 
the  episcopal  rank,  to  which  there  is  nothing  superior 
among  men,  you  prefer  your  solitary  cell  to  this 
exalted  station/  To  this  he  replied :  '  I  know  that  I 
am  unworthy  of  so  high  a  station,  yet  I  can  by  no 
ineans  evade  the  appointment  of  the  supreme  Ruler ; 
and  if  )ie  has  resolved  to  lay  this  burden  upon  me,  I 
believe  that  he  will  also  soon  relieve  me,  and  perhaps 
at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  he  may  permit  me  to 
withdraw  to  my  wonted  retirement.  But  1  charge 
you,  in  thp  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  to  tell  no 
one  what  you  have  now  heard  from  me,  till  after  my 
ieath/— -When  he  l)ad  answered  her  many  oth^r 
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qvestions^  and  imparted  to  her  several  useful  iiutmc* 
tionsy  he  returned  to  bis  own  island  and  monastery*** 
Our  historian  proceeds  to  relate,  how  Cuthbert 
was  soon  after  constrained  to  accept  the  bishopric  of 
Ltndisfarne ;  and  how  all  his  prophecies  were  fulfilled 
in  their  order.  ''  Ecgfrid^  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  is 
slain  by  the  sword  of  the  Picts,  and  the  kingdom  is 
given  to  Aidfrid,  his  bastard  brother,  who  had  been 
long  engaged  in  the  acquisition  of  learning  in  the 
country  of  the  Scots,  suffering  a  spontaneous  exile 
for  the  love  of  wisdom/'* 

*  Vita  S.  Cudbercti,  c.  23^  24.  This  passage  strongly  corro- 
borates the  argomeois  produced  in  a  former  part  of  the  work,  (p.  30, 
3I>  &c  ]  to  prove  that  Aldfrid  was  a  different  person  from  Alchfrid. 
Wiliiam  of  Malmesbury  (De  G.  R.  Ang.  L.  I.)  with  his  usual  inoor* 
rectness,  confounds  these  two  princes;  and  it  is  by  following  bis 
authority,  instead  of  aUending  to  Bede,  that  later  historians  have 
iatlen  into  the  same  mistake.  He  tells  us  that  Oswy  had  two  sons, 
Es^frid  the  younger  who  was  legitimate,  and  Alfrid  the  elder  who  waa 
a  bastard ;  that  the  latter,  on  the  death  of  his  fether,  was  expelled  the 
kiuKdom  by  a  faction  of  the  nobles,  and  was  driyen  into  Ireland,  See. 
But  it  is  obvious  from  this  passage,  that  Aldfrid's  retirement  was 
voluntary,  and  that  he  was  so  far  from  being  expelled  by  the  nobles, 
that  he  nad  been  brought  up  in  obscurity,  and  had  not  been  acknow- 
ledged at  court  as  the  son  of  Oswy  ;  insomuch  that  iElfleda  did  not 
then  know  him  to  be  her  brother,  except  by  vague  report  This  is 
what  might  naturally  be  expected ;  for,  being  an  illegitimate  child, 
Oswy  woul'(  not  introduce  him  to  the  notice  of  queen  Eanfleda  and 
her  children:  and  it  is  a  plain  proof  that  he  was  a  different  person  from 
Alchfrid,  who  lived  at  court,  and  was  well  known  to  all  the  royai 
fiimily.  The  metrical  version  of  the  life  of  Cuthbert  (c.  21.)  puts 
the  matter  beyond  all  doubt ;  for  there  our  venerable  author  describes 
Aldfrid  as  a  j^aung  man — "  a  new  Josiah,  young  in  yeani,  but  ripe  in 
grace  and  understanding :" 

**  Utque  satisfieret  vatis  per  singula  dictis, 
Sol  magnum  explevit  solitis  sub  mensibus  annnm 
Pictomm  infesto  dum  ooncidit  Ecgfridus  ense, 
£t  nothus  in  regni  frater  successit  honorem, 
Scottorum  qui  tum  versatns  in  incela  terris^ 
Coiestein  intento  spirabat  cor^e  sop^iaoi. 
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Besides  this  conference  at  Coquet  wfe,  Bede  fcai 
recordisd  another  interview  which  ^fleda  had  with 
Cuthbert  in  her  own  territory.  He  tells  us^  itet  the 
lAan  of  God,  aware  of  his  approaching  dissolntiidn, 
resolved  before  withdrawing  to  his  favourite  rette^t, 
where  he  intended  to  prepare  for  death,  to  make  k 
circuit  throughout  the  churches  and  monasteries  in 
his  diocese  and  on  its  borders,  that  be  might  strengthen 
and  establish  thert  by  suitable  exhortations.  "  While 
he  was  thus  employed/'  says  otir  author,  "  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  that  most  noble  atid  most 
holy  virgin  of  Ohrist,  the  abbess  iEifleda,  and  be 
canfii  into  the  possession  of  her  monastery,  to  see  her 
and  converse  with  her,  and  to  dedicate  a  church;  foir 
that  possession  abounded  with  congregations  of  the 
servants  of  Christ.  On  that  occasipti^  while  they  were 
sitting  at  table,  at  the  hour  of  refreshment,  Cuthbert 

Nam  patrise  fines  ^t  dulcia  Uquerat  anra,* 
Sedutus  at  Domini  mysteria  disceret  exd. 
Hujuft  nanc  Tyrio  venerabile  pignus  in  ostro. 
Jure  datas  patrio  sceptri  jam  tracial  habenas  : 
Utque  navuB  JosiajUdtque  aniiHoaue  magis  quam 
AnnM  maturu9,  tiostrum  regit  incntus  orbete.'' 

This  last  couplet  cannot  apply  to  Alchirid,  the  eldest  son  of  Oswjt., 
Had  that  prince  been  alive  at  Ecgfrid's  deaths  he  must  have  been  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  years  old  ;  for  he  was  married  before  the  year 
65^.  Aldfrid  appears  to  have  been  the  youngest  of  all  the  children  of 
Oswy ;  younger  even  than  Elfwine,  who  was  slain  in  679  at  the  age 
6f  eighteen.-^It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Matthew  of  We8timn8jk(er 
has  avoided  the  error  of  Malmesbury ;  for  in  his  list  of  Northumbrian 
kings  (I.  p.  340.};  he  clearly  ctiatiiiguishes  Oswy^  eldest  son  from 
his  youngest^  calling  the  fbrner  Aeifridus,  and  the  latter  Eal/ridus; 
a^s  appears  from  the  folbwiag  extract :  ''  Obwius,  Ae^ridus,  Egfsi- 
dus,  EalfrUuSj  OsredUs/' 

*  A  line  herrotved/rom  ihefint  Eclotfvp  of  YiryiL 
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Vk  It  sqdden  turned  his  attention  from  carnal  prori^ 
tions  to  spiritiial  objects.  Presently  his  limbs  appisared 
leeble>  a$i  if  from  ezicesft  of  dttty>  bis  face  grevr  pale^ 
his  eyei  that  were  usually  serene  bespoke  astonish^ 
anen^  and  tbe  knife  which  he  was  holding  dropped 
on  the  table,  l^his  bein^  observed  h^  his  piresbyter 
who  wa3  standing  by  and  ministering  to  hiai^  be 
turned  to  tbe  abbesa,  and  said  to  her  in  a  whisper ; 
"^  Ask  the  bishop  what  he  saw  just  now ;  for  I  know 
that  it  is  not  without  reason  that  bis  trembling  hand 
let  GUI  the  knife^  and  that  bis  countenance  is  changed  r 
be  bas  seen  something  spiritual  which  tbe  rest  of  us 
cannot  perceive/  She  look  the  hint^  and  inimediately 
4aad?  / 1  pray  you>  my  lord  bidiop^  tell  what  you  now 
saw  ;  for  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  your  right  hand 
was  so  enfeebled  as  to  drop  the  knife  whjch  it  hebl/ 
He  attempted  to  make  her  believe  that  he  had  seen 
nothings  replying  with  an  appearance  of  good 
humour^  '  Can  I  eat  all  day  ?  It  is  surely  time  for  mci 
toslfop/  But  when  she  earneMly  conjured  and  be«^ 
sought  bim  to  make  known  the  vision^  he  answered; 
'  I  behdd  the  soul  of  some  saint  conveyed  by  the  hands 
of  angels  to  tbe  joys  of  the  heavenly  kingdom/  She 
inquired  again ;  '  From  whence  waa  that  soul  taken 
i^p  ?'  '  From  your  monasiiery/  he  replied.  She  pro* 
ceeded  to  adc  the  name.  '  You  will  tell  me  his  name 
to-morrow^  -  said  he^  ^  when  I  am  performing  djvi|i€( 
service/*    On  hearing  this^  she  immediately  sent  to 

*  "Missas  ceiebranti" — ^The  word  m%s$<B  was  thenjapplied  to 
the  puMic  prayers  and  public  services  of  the  cb](irch  in  general,  and 
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hfx  larger  monastery,  to  see  who  had  recently  been 
translated  out  of  the  body.  The  messenger  fonnd  all 
in  that  place  safe  and  sound  ;  but  when  he  began 
liext  morning  to  return  to  the  lady  abbess,  he  met 
those  who  were  bringing  on  a  cart  the  body  of  the 
deteased  brother  for  burial ;  and,  inquiring  who  it 
vas^  he  learned  that  it  was  one  of  the  shepherds,  a 
man  of  good  conduct^  who  climbing  a  tree  incautiously 
bad  fallen  to  the  ground^  and,  his  body  being  sore 
bruised,  had  breathed  out  his  spirit,  at  the  very  hour 
when  the  man  of  God  beheld  it  conveyed  to  heaven. 
The  messenger  returning  told  this  to  the  abbess,  who 
hastened  in  to  the  bishop,  then  employed  in  dedicating 
the  churchy  and  said  to  him,  through  the  effect  of 
female  surprise^  as  if  she  had  been  telling  him  Sonne* 
thing  new ;  '  I  pray  yon,  my  lord  bishop,  remember 
in  the  prayers  my  Hadwald,  (for  this  was  the  man's 
faame)  who  died  yesterday  by  falling  from  a  tree.* 
Then  it  was  clear  to  all,  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
in  a  variety  of  gifts,  dwelt  in  the  breast  of  that  holy 
Irian  ;  who  could  both  see  the  secret  translation  of  a 
soul  at  the  moment,  and  foresee  what  would  after-^ 
wards  be  told  him  of  it  by  others/'* 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  Cuthbert's 
visions  and  prophecies  here  recorded,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  facts  connected  with  them;  for 

ftd  not  correspond  with  the  modem  term  mass.  Yet  the  metrical 
VfinHioii  (c.  31.)  seems  to  explain  it  here  of  the  communion  serrice : 

• *'  Cras  mystica,  dixit,.ad  altar 

Obtulero  cum  sacra,  &c.'' 

^  *  Vita  S.  Cudbercti,  c.  34 
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(ttl^  which  are  fabricated  to  pass  for  truth  are  usually 
combined  with  real  occurrences^  in  order  to  render 
them  the  more  plausible.  The  narrative  of  the  con* 
ference  at  Coquet  isle  is  particularly  worthy  of  out 
notice^  as  containing  an  account  of  the  first  voyage 
from  Whitby  recorded  in  history.  The  vessel  in 
which  iElfleda  performed  her  voyage  to  Coquet  isle^ 
and  back  to  Streoneshalh^  would  no  doubt  be  small^  , 
like  other  British  ships  of  that  age  ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably navigated  by  the  brethren  who  attended  her. 
Perhaps  it  belonged  to  the  monastery^  and  might  be 
most  frequently  used  in  fishing  excursions  ;  for  the 
monks  of  that  era  were  often  employed  on  the  waters.* 
l^he  voyage  must  have  been  performed  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  summer^  in  the  year  684 ;  as  it  was  a  year 
before  the  death  of  Ecgfrid^  who  perished  on  the  dOth 
of  May,  685. 

The  visit  which  Cuthbert  paid  to  ^Ifleda  in  her 
own  territory  occurred  more  than  two  years  after;  for 
be  died  on  the^th  of  March,  687,  after  spending 
about  three  months  in  close  retirement  ;f  and  there* 
fore  his  last  visitation  of  the  churches,  which  ittimedi* 
ately  preceded  his  retirement,  must  have  taken  place 
in  the  autumn  of  686.  Th^t  this  was  the  season  when 
Cuthbert  visited  our  district,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  metrical  version  of  his  life,  which  intimates  that 
Hadwald,  when  he  met  with  the  fatal  accident,  was 
olimbing  trees  to  procure  acorns  for  the  hogs.§ 

t  Ibid  c.  3, 11, 36.    t  Ibid.  c.  37.  Hist.  Eocl.  L.  IV.  6.  89. 
§  FVoDdiferi  qoendam  nemoris  dnm  scanderetalta, 
Caederet  at  pecori  arboreo  de  pabnla  oono, 
Deddsttin  membrit  anioiam  posuims  ■olntis.^— c  31. 
66 
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At  thai  period  our  abbey  was  in  a  very  tf onrisbin^ 
condition :  its  territory  was  extensive^  ilnd  contained 
not  a  few  congregations  of  monks  and  nuns.*  Besides 
the  monlistery  at  Hackness,  other  cells  were  erected 
in  various  parts  of  the  district ;  and  we  may  hope  that, 
through  the  labours  of  the  brethren,  every  town  and 
every  village  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  the  gospeL 
Where  the  cells  which  branched  out  from  Streones- 
halh'were  situated;  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain ;  but 
from  circumstances  which  will  be  afterwards  noticed^f 
we  may  conjecture  that,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
parent  monastery,  there  was  a  cell  in  Harewood  Dale, 
and  another  on  the  Esk  above  Grombnt  Bridge;  and 
tbeA,  on  the  north-west,  there  was  one  at  Hutton>- 
Mulgrave,  one  at  Hinderwell,  formerly  called  Hildre- 
i!rell,  and  perhaps  one  at  Middleburgh  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Tees,  where  there  was,  at  an  early  period  after 
thfe  cdncfuest,  a  church  dedicated  to  the  abbess  Hilda. 

•If  I  may  hazard  a  conjecture  on  the  subject,  I 
should  suppose  that  Middleburgh  was  the  place  where 
Cuthbert  dedicated  a  church  for  ^Ifleda;  or  at  least, 
that  it  was  some  place  on  the  Cleveland  side  of 
Str^bH^halh,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  the  bishop's 
oWtt  diocese.  It  is  obvious  that  he  did  not  go  forward 
td  ij^fledft's  principal  monastery,  and  that  the  new 
ohurch  which  he  consecrated  was  a  considerable  way 
dfffirom  it;  as  the  messenger  dispatched  thither  could 
not  retam  the  same  day.    We  may  be  certain  that 

*  Nob  piteo  frniiloram  Christi  examine  poUebat    f  See  Book 
tV.  Cbap.II 
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(he  place  which  Ca(bbert  visited  was  not  Hacknefls; 
for  that  was  quite  out  of  bis  way^  and  the  church 
there  beings  only  seven  years  old  could  not  require  to 
be  rebuilt :  besides^  our  author  intimates,  that  this 
was  an  establishment  entirely  new,,  occasioned  by  the 
great  increase  of  the  servants  of  Christ  in  that  district. 
As  the  messenger  met  the  corpse  of  Hadwald,  on  his 
return  from  Streoneshalh,  it  would  seem  that  the  place 
where  that  shepherd  came  to  his  untimely  end,  lay  in 
the  same  direction  with  the  new  church ;  but  whether 
it  was  in  the  woods  near  Hinderwell,  some  of  which 
still  remain^  or  in  some  spot  at  a  greater  djistance, 
cannot  be  determined. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  narrative  makes 
no  mention  of  Trumwine ;  though  tlmt  bishop  retired' 
into  the  monastery  ef  Streoneshalh  ab<»it  a  year 
before  the  visit  of  Cutbbert.  Whatever  assistance 
^fleda  might  derive  from  Trumwine,  or  from  her 
mother,  in  the  government  of  the  monastery^  the 
whole  establishment  was  conducted  in  her  own  name, 
and  was  subject  to  her  authority.  Indeed,  her  repu- 
tation for  piety  and  prudence,  in  which  she  resembled 
her  illustrious  predecessor,  would  serve  to  command 
the  respect  and  submission  of  all  who  belonged  to  the 
institution ;  while  her  noble  birth  shed  an  additional 
lustre  t>n  her  character,  and  tended  to  widen  tlie 
sphere  of  her  influence.  A  princess,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  an  illustrious  monarch,  the  grand*daughter 
of  one  still  more  famous,  the  sister  of  three  kings  and 
•f  two  queens,  and  who  was  at  the  same  time  distiu/^ 
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gaished  by  her  personal  virtues^  could  not  fail  to 
be  respected,  both  in  her  o^rn  monastery^  and  through- 
put the  kingdom  of  Northumbria.  Her  rank  and  in* 
ftaence  not  only  increased  the  number  of  her  disciples 
and  dependents^  but  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  her 
territory  and  added  much  to  the  wealth  of  her  abbey, 
which  appears  to  have  been  by  far  the  richest  and 
most  extensive  then  in  Northumbria.* 

If  v^e  can  credit  William  of  Malmesbury,  the 
influence  of  iEifleda  in  the  church  of  Northumbria 
ii^as  very  great ;  for  he  states^  that  when  archbishop 
Theodore,  in  the  year  before  his  death,  repented  of 
his  behaviour  toward  Wilfrid,  and  used  every  effort 
to  get  him  re-instated  in  his  bishopric,  he  wrote  letters 
and  sent  messengers  for  this  purpose  to  Aidfrid,  king 
of  Northumberland,  and  to  his  sister  iElfleda,  abbess 
of  Streoneshalh,  exhorting  them  to  receive  the  bishop 
with  christian  love.  Through  the  effect  of  these  letters, 
according  to  that  author,  Wilfrid  recovered  his  epis^ 
4UL>pal  dignity  .f 

The  same  author  relates,  that  our  abbess  took  a 
most  active  part  in  procuring  Wilfrid's  final  restora- 
tion to  the  see  pf  Hexham,  in  the  year  705,  when 

*  Quorum  pr»cipunm  monasterium,  &c. ab  insi^is  religi- 

(inis  fcemina  Hilda  cc^ptum,  Edelfleda  ejusdem  regis  filia  iu  regimiao 
auccedeuB  magnis  fiscalium  opum  molibus  auxit  Gul.  Malm.  de.  G. 
IL  A.  Lib.  I.  iElfleda  ia  sometimes  called  Eikelfieda  or  Edelfleda. 
It  would  seem  that  EX,  in  Saxon  names,  is  sometimes  a  contraction 
for  j£%el-;-nofr/e.  f  I)e  6.  Pont  L  III.  In  this  pasbaj^e,  as  in 
many  others,  the  auth6r  is  obviously  incorrect ;  for  the  restora^on  of 
Wilfrid  took  place  iu  the  second  year  of  Aidfrid,  near  the  beginning 
of  687,  t^o  years  before  the  time  which  he  specifies;  the  year  689 
being  that  which  preceded  the  d^ath  of  TJieodore.  9ed.  U  \.  c.  9, 19. 
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Osred^  her  nephew^  filled  the  Northombrian  throne. 
In  the  reign  of  Aldfrid^  that  turbulent  prelate  had 
beeil  stripped  of  his  honours  a  second  time,  about  the 
year  691 ;  on  which  occsision  he  found  an  asylum  irf 
Mercia,  under  the  patronage  of  king  Ethelred.  After 
a  considerable  interval^   fresh  troubles  a:r6se,  and 
Wilfrid  again  appealed  to  the  see  of  Rome.   Thither 
he  repaired,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  to  recover  his  lost 
preferments  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  recep- 
tion which  he  met  with  at  the  court  of  pope  John  V« 
was  of  the  most  flattering  kind.     He  was  honourably 
acquitted  of  every  charge,  his  accusers  who  were 
confronted  with  him,  were  pronounced  calumniatora^ 
and  he  was  sent  home  with  letters  apostolical  to  arch- 
bishop Berctwald,  successor  of  Theodore,  and  to  the 
kings  Ethelred  and  Aldfrid,  enjoining  them  to  re- 
instate him  in  his  honours.     The  archbishop  and  the 
king  of  Mercia  were  ready  to  comply'  with  the  papal 
mandate;  but  Aldfrid,  like  his  predecessor,  treated 
the  authority  of  the  apostolical  see  with  contempt^ 
and  Wilfrid  was  compelled  to  linger  in  Mercia.  Upon 
the  death  of  Aldfrid,  which  occurred  not  long  after, 
the  aged  prelate  made  another  push  to  regain  his 
dignities;  but  Eadulf,  the  usurper,  expelled  him  the 
kingdom.     At  length,  however,   when   the  young 
prince  Osred  was  placed  on  his  father's  throne,  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  brave  Berctfrid,  a  council  was 
held  near  th0  river  Nidd,  i|i  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  where  Wilfrid's  claims  were  discussed^ 
and  matters  were  ^Q^Uy  accommodated  betwe^p  dim 
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and  his  adversaries.  The  other  bishops,  indeed,  began 
to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  Wilfrid,  as  on  former 
occasions ;  but ''  the  most  blessed  virgin  .^Ifleda,  the 

,  sister  of  Aldfrid,  and  abbess  of  Streoneshalb,  put  an 
ead  to  the  business  by  addressing  the  council  in  these 
words :  ^  Without  any  preamble,  I  produce  the  last 
will  of  my  brother,  to  which  1  was  a  witness;  certi* 
fying,  that,  if  he  should  recover,  he  would  perform 
the  orders  of  the  apostolic  see;  but,  if  death  ^ireven  ted 
him  from  fulfilling  them  himself,  he  left  the  perform* 
ance  of  them  to  his  heir/  Berctfrid  seconded  the 
words  of  the  virgin  ;"  and  the  rest  of  the  council 
assenting  to  the  proposal  for  receiving  Wilfrid^  he 
was  again  put  in  possession  of  the  see  of  Hexham 
and  the  monastery  of  Ripon.  He  enjoyed  his  pre- 
fermei^ts  only  four  years  longer,  when  he  was  finally 
removed  from  them  by  the  hand  of  death.*  His  de- 
votedness  to  the  see  of  Rome  procured  him  the  title 
of  saint ;  but  he  was  more  distinguished  by  his  acti- 
vity and  talents,  than  by  those  amiable  qualilies  which 
characterise  the  true  disciples  of  Jesus. 

From'  the  foregoing  narrative  it  appears,  that 
our  worthy  abbess  was  wont  to  attend  councils,  and 
that  in  those  assemblies  her  opinion  was  received  with 
profound  respect.     She  also  frequented  the  court  of 

her  brother  Aldfrid,  and  went  over  to  Driffield  to  visit 

*  Gul.  Malmes.  de  G.  Pont.  L.  III.  Bed.  L.  V.  c.  19.  These 
transactions  are  recorded  more  iully  in  the  Life  of  Wilfrid  ascribed  to 
Heddius;  where  our  abbess,  viho  is  called  beaiissima  and  sapientis- 
sima,  C  mosl  blessed'^  and  '*  most  wise")  is  represented  as  taking  a 
very  aclive  part,  alon^  with  the  archbishop,  in  reconciling  the  bishops^ 
to  WiUrii.     Vide  Wilk.  Concil.  I.  p.  67,  68.  * 
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him  in  his  last  illness.  As  his  sickness  commenced 
not  long  after  his  refusal  to  re-instate  Wilfrid^  he 
perhaps  imputed  it  to  the  displeasure  of  Heaven  ;  in 
which  light  it  is  viewed  by  the  monkish  historians; 
and  this  may  account  for  the  sudden  change  in  his 
sentiments.  To  this  change  his  conversation  wilh  his 
sister  may  have  contributed,  for  iEifleda  seems  to 
have  conceived  an  esteem  for  the  aged  bishop ;  who, 
notwithstanding  his  eagerness  for  power  and  prefer* 
ment,  was  on  various  accounts  entitled  to  respect 

The  abbess  survived  her  brother  eight  years ;  for 
as  she  was  a  year  old  at  the  overthrow  of  Penda  in 
655,  and  lived  59  years,  her  death  must  have  occurred 
in  713.  We  have  no  account  of  the  close  of  her  life ; 
but  are  informed  that  she  was  interred  in  St.  Peter's 
church  at  Streoneshalh ;  beside  the  remains  of  her 
royal  parents  and  her  venerable  predecessor.* 

No  material  change  appears  to  have  taken  place 
In  the  constitution  of  our  abbey  under  iElfleda's 
government ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  after  her 
death,  tt  began  to  be  governed  by  abbots  ;  as  it  might 
be  difficult  to  find  in  the  monastery  a  female  of  suffi- 
cient talents  and  respectability  for  conducting  an 
establishment  of  such  extent.  Besides,  it  would  seem 
from  some  circumstances  already  mentioned,  that  the 
number  of  the  monks  had  increased  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  th^  nuns ;  and»  if  this  was  the  case,  a  change 
in  the  government  of  the  institution  was  the  mor^ 
reqttisito.  Accordingly,  it  is  said,  that  an  abbots 
*  Bfid.  L.  HI.  c.  24. 
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called  Titus,  was  at  the  head  of  the  monastery  at  the 
time  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes*  in.  the  year 
867.  On  this  statement,  however,  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  ;  and  the  idea  which  I  have  now  advanced 
is  merely  proposed  as  a  conjecture.  The  history  of 
oar  abbey,  from  the  death  of  iEIfleda  to  the  Danish 
irruption,  is  irrecoverably  lost,*  a  remark  which  will 
apply  to  the  monastery  of  Lestingham  and  to  every 
other  religious  house  in  the  district:  and  even  the 
accounts  of  the  ruin  of  those  establishments,  are  toa 
vague,  imperfect,  and  contradictory,  to  be  of  any  value* 
Matthew  of  Westminster  gives  the  most  circum- 
stantial relation  of  the  destruction  of  Streoneshalh 
and  the  other  monasteries  on  the  coast,  which  I  have 
met  with ;  but  his  narrative  is  not  consistent  with  the 
Saxon  Annals,  nor  even  with  itself;  for  after  stating^ 
that  the  Danes  in  867  laid  waste  the  whole  province 
of  Northumbria  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  he 
brings  a  fresh  armada  under  Inguar  and  Hubba  three 
years  after,  to  lay  waste  the  same  district.  He  tells 
us,  that,  having  landed  in  Scotland,  they  plundered 
end  burnt  the  nunnery  of  Coldingham,  consuming 
its  virtuoua  iuhabitantsf  in  the  flames ;   that  from, 

*  Charlton  slates,  tliat>  '*  About  the  year  756,  Edhert  [Eadberfcl 
king  of  Northumberland  resigned ,  his  crown  to  his  son  Osulph,  and 
retired  into  the  monastery  6f  Streaiishalh  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  acts  of  piety  and  devotion;  and  where  at  his  death- 
he  was  buried,  as  we  are  informed'  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  at 
page  30  of  his  history.'^  This  is  a  strange  mistake ;  for  Malmesbnry 
agrees  with,  other  historians  in  stating,  that  Eadbert  and  his  brother 
£gbert  were  buried  at  York  in  one  porch,  and  there  can  be  no  donblT 
that  York  was  the  place  of  Eadbert's  retirement  f  The  nuns,  ac« 
cording  to  this  author>  cut  off  their  noses  and  upper  lips,  in  order  ta 
aToid  the  impure  embraces  of  the  pagan  invaders.    This  story  is  with 
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thence  they  Mikd  southward  along  t)ie  coa9t^  and  de^ 
fttroyed  in  a  similar  way  thejosonasteriesof  Lindisfimne^ 
Tyo^meutl)^  Jarroiv,  Wearmouth^.  and  Streoneshatt ; 
/wikle  tjhey  aUo  spread  themsdves  over  the  country, 
murdering  all  the  inhabitants^  and  consuming  every 
ibing  in.thfiir  way.  According  to  that  author^  Strcones«> 
laih  yms  then  a  nuunery  as  at  its  first  erection  ;  and 
Im«1so  states^  that  the  monastery  of  Tynemoiitfi  had 
be^m  formed  by  a  colony  of  nuns  from  Streoiiesbalh> 
^nd  ihai  lihese  holy  virgins^  like  the  inhabitants  of 
Ihe  .odier  monasteries^  were  slain  by  the  Danes.^ 

^Fhe  Life  ot  St.  Uilda^  which  Leland  met  ifith  at 
Wihitby^  gives  a  <^i&mnt  account  of  this  memorable 
lUau^ter ;  for  it  assents^  tbat^  at  the  time  when  Streones>> 
Mlh  was  destroyed^  '^  Titus  the  abbots  escaped  t# 
£rlAstofibnry,  with  the  ralics  of  St.  Htlda/'f  The 
fadok  wibieh  he  quotes  appears  to  have  been  lost;  but 
it  w^s  probably^  like  other  lives  of  saints^  adorned 
Jwith  &bles^and  cannot  be  depended  on  as  an  authentic 
^u>ac)ier«  This  passage  about  Titus  is  perhaps  the 
aame  story^  though  a  little  altered^  which  occurs  in 
ibe  iHisiory  of  the  church  of  Glastonbury^  published 

good-veaMiibe^eved  ie  be  a  Ml6.  That  of  king  Edmaud's  marly  rdom, 
JA  irMc|i))ip  fi^lipws  WMliaqd  of  Mftliqe^bury^  ^fiirmon^  marvslloiMk 
The  Daues  beheaded  tnat  East-Anglian  prince,  and  threw  his  l^ead 
into  A  Hiidbst  Afler  Hitiir  departure,  some  good  people  searehed  fer 
the  j^^adj  %nd  w^ep  tb!?^  w^re  at  a  loss  to  find  it«  tue  head  itself  called 
but  to  ikeni  fVoin  among  the  bushes,  '^Here,  here,  here!"  They  hast- 
1¥>^  fP  the  sg^  A^d,  to  ibfir  great  surprise,  ftund  the  head  in  nos* 
session  of  a  huge  wolf,  ^ho  yras  kindly  bearing  it  jii  his  ar^is.  Tl^ 
animal  present^  the  head  to  them,  and  while  they  conveyed  it  with 
ilK»;hq^y;to  Uwigir^ve,  ^e  Mtpwed  »ft^  ^s  cap  pf  «,he  p^oitrM^s,  aw) 
naving  staid  tiU  the  funeral  wa^  over,  b^  quyetly  retunied  to  bis  natir^ 
•woods !  'i  !  Matth.  West.  p.  313,  320. 

*  Ibid.  p.  311,  314,  428.      t  I^^  Coll.  III.  p.  39. 
HH 
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in  the  beginning  of  Dugdale's  ManasUcon ;  where  we 
read  of  ''  Tictan  the  aUbot^  who  with  twelve  of  his 
monks^  retired^  at  the  time  of  the  Danish. persecation^ 
from-Northumbria  to  Glastonbury,  with  many  rdics; 
and  who  was  afterwards  abbot  of  that  church/'  As 
the  Life  of  St.  Hilda  was  probably  written  by  the 
nit>nks  of  Whitby,  long  after  that  History  of  Glas- 
tonbury was  manufactured,  and  as  the  latter  makes  no 
mention  of  the  monastery  from  which  Tictan  fled^  it 
Was  an  easy  matter  to  appropriate  him  toStreoneshalh^ 
and  load  him  with  Hilda's  relics,  at  the  same  time 
changing  bis  name  to  Titus.  If  the  story  is  founded 
in  fact,  it  is  more  probable  that  Ripon,  or  some  other 
monastery  in  the  west  of  Northumbria,  was  the  place 
#rom  which  l^ictan  fled ;  for,  if  any  part  of  the  monks 
of  Streonesbalh.  escaped  the  getieral  carnage,  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  they  would  burden  themselves  with 
relics.  Besides,  in  that  very  History,  it  is  stated,  that 
Glastonbury  was  indebted  for  the  relics  of  Hilda,  net 
to  the  care  of  Tictan,  but  to  the  piety  of  king  Ed- 
mund.* On  this  point>  William  of  Malmesbury  is  at 
variance  with  himseU;  for,  after  telling  us  more  than 
once  that  the  relics  of  Hilda  were  conveyed  to  Glas- 
tonbury at  the  time  of  the  Danish  irruption^f  he 
informs  us  in  another  place,§  that  they  were  sent 
thither  by  king  Edmund  who  discovered  and  dug  them 
up  during  his  northern  expedition^  which  occurred 
A.  D.  944.  Amidst  these  contradictory  accounts^  we 
may  almost  venture  to  say,  that  the  relics  of  Hilda 

*  Dugd.  Monastic.  I.  p.  4.    f  De  G.  R.  Ancl.  L.  I.    (  De  G. 
Pont  L.  II.  -o  Ti 
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remained  andistarbed ;  and  that  if  any  portion  of  theni 

it  9till  undisfiolved,  it  i»  more  likely  to  be  found  at 

Whitby  than  at,  Glastonbury.     Edmund  spent  but  a 

short  time  in  his  expedition  into  Northumberland  and 

Cumberland^  which  was  only  about  a  year  before'  bis 

death  ;  and  he  was  then  too  much  employed  in  dub- 

dain^  the  livings  to  take  time  to  rake  up  the  ashes  of 

the  dead. 

The  same  author  relates^  that  the  bones  of  other 

saints,  besides  those  of  Hilda^  were  carried  off  from 

Streoneshalh.*  He  also  mentions^  in  another  passage.^ 

the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  bishop  Trumwine> 

king  Oswy^  and  the  abbess  iElfleda ;  with  those  of 

Cedmon  the  poet^  to  whose  relics  he  ascribes  a  number 

of  miracles.     This  discovery  is  said  to  have  takea 

place  about  the  time  when  our  monastery  was  restored^ 

a  few  years  before  William  wrote  his  History ;  and  as 

he  does  not  say^  that  the  remains  of  the  illustriou9 

persons  now  named  were  removed  to  another  quarter^ 

but  merely  that  the^  were  brought  forth  to  honour, 

we  may  suppose  (hat  they  remained  to  grace  the  new 

monastery. — With  regard  to  all  these  pretended  dis^ 

coveries^  however^  it  is  necessary  to  remark^  that  the 

grossest  impositions  were  practised  by  the  relic-rooiH 

gers  of  that  age  ;§  and  that^  as  no  mention  is  made  of 

*  be  G.  R  Angl.  L.  I.  t  l>e  G.  Pont  L.  III.  §  The 
Historj  of  Glastonbury^  in  tbe  Monasticon>  (p.  6,  6  )  contains  ^ 
catalogue  of  tbe  relics  in  that  ancient  cburcb^  founded  fbrsooUi  by 
Joseph  of  ArimaUiea !  The  following  choice  sample,  selected  from  a 
Tery  long  list  of  those  precious  commodities,  will  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  Uieir  taiue:  **  Part  of  the  sepulchre  of  Rachel — of  Aaron's 
rod  that  budded— of  the  manna  of  the  children  of  Israel*-of  the  relics 
sf  Daniel  the  prophet,  and  of  the  three  children.  Six  gilt  stones  from 

4   »P  ^ 
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any  iOscriptioas^  or  olhet  tearkg  bjf  nrhieh  tbe  ^ve« 
1^  Aose  SistMa  wdre  pointed  out^  yfe  nAay  fairly  i^juesH 
ttoti,  wbethei^  their  bones,  ifi^ben  dbg  up  dat  <»C  tll« 
tuina  of  BtreontiAatti  after  a  lapse  of  dgeis^  could  ba 
diiitingtiiabed  from  tb«  bodes  of  tbfe  Bitmet-s  Wbo'ireA 
boried  beside  them. 

Whafever  may  have  bedn  tbe  fate  of  Hildali 
relics,  neither  Titus,  nor  any  other  monk,  has  jHrtf* 
served  any  remaibs  of  the  history  df  our  abbey  dtaring 
the  period  that  immediately  preceded  its  ttsstf  action ; 

the  piiVfett^Bt  of  ih^  tetnple  of  th^  LbNl,  and  piiti  of  the  dobr  of  tti« 
tonple.  Pali  of  the  elolli  in  vhicb  our  Lord  was  wrapped,  ttid  two 
portions  of  the  manger  in  which  he  lay.  Part  of  one  of  tlie  water-pots  in 
^hich  Christ  torned  water  into  win^.  Pilrt  6i  thestotves  wliich  the  deVil 
destined  him  to  tain  into  bread.  Some  of  the  ira^^nientsof  the  five  barley 
Wves  with  which  our  Lord  fed  five  thousand  men.  Pari  of  bur  Lord^ 
B^  Part  df  kii  boil  that  ^a6  itiilktiH  fc^iH.  Part  «f  thS  yitSbr  l» 
which  our  Lord  was  bonnd  when  he  was  scourged — of  the  scourge  with 
vkich  lie  was  smitten-— of  the  robe  which  Ue^od  piit  oA  him — and  01 
tbe  ftpmige  frovl  which  he  dranki  Many  ^rHons  of  the  woed  of  bur 
Lord's  cross — One  tliorn  from  his  crown — Part  of  the  blessed  Marv's 
il&Ui;  a  ^yfital  6H>s8  ^hich  shb  ^ave  to  kihg  Arthur;  mff  pM  6f  faef 
kiiir.  Tbe  middle  bone  of  a  fiuger  of  John  Bapt^t;  a  smajl  bone  fron 
his  head;  and  part  of  his  clothes.  Two  of  St.  Peter's  teeth ;  part  df 
filb  tfttf  flr.  A  ifMXk  dif  St.  Pan! ;  p^rl  of  his  beard  (  ahd  doMe  (nf  M 
Mood.  A  ihi^h  bone  of  St.  Stephen,  with  some  small  bones; — some 
of  his  blood;  ashiis  from  his  body ;  |)art  of  Bis  staff';  And  a  iragmen't 
«tf  4iid  6i  the  Udues  with  "wliieh  hfe  ^a6  sUiiMed  to  d«atk  Faft  of  tlie 
;0eBh  and  blood  of  St.  Lawrence^  and  a  bit  of  the  gridiron  on  which  he 
ifit  l^dlttted^  fWo  Ibonfes  of  di  thoma^  of  C^iiteil^oVy  [Yhdm^d  k 
IMbet]  !  f^  df  hie  Mn  aqd  heii^^^is  flesh  aad  bloed-^^aiid  of  a 
floth  dippd  in  his  tlood  and  braids ! ! !'' — Among  the  relics  of  hol^ 
¥)lr^»>  %§te  H,  ^k  b6ta«  of  St.  E^eldi^d;"^  tlere  th^  t^c^MoH^l* 
have  made  a  gross  mistake^  for  EtbeldreH  was  one  of  the  incprruptible 
sainUL  whose  b^es  of  course  could  not  be  diVided.  1  must  not  omit 
the  foflowin^iinouti  article  near  ^lie  close  of  tbe  catalogue:  "Part  oT 
ttie  relies  of  pi  Wisdom,  and  of  her  daughters^  Faitkt,  Fidp€,  and 
tinarituP^  Alas!  it  is  too  true,  iliat  in  those  darl^  ages  f^isdoik  had 
perished ;  and  the  three  lovely  sisters,  Faiih,  Hope,  and  ChaHly 
^eem&A  id  be  extinct:  Wt,  I  fear,  (hat  little  or  nothing  of  theit 
precious  relies  coutd  tihen  Ibe  fi>\ind  at  Grl?isto9bury. 
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und  the  events  of  more  than  150  years  have  thus  been 
consigned  to  oblivion.  Yet,  while  curiosity  may  wish 
that  this  chasm  had  been  filled  up,  the  loss  is  perhaps 
of  as  little  real  importance^  as  that  of  lady  Hilda's 
bones.  From  the  facts  formerly  stated,*  we  arc  war- 
ranted to  infer,  that  while  our  abbey  grew  in  riches 
and  extent^  it  declined  in  piety.  Churches  of  wood 
gave  place  to  churches  of  stone ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  simplicity  and  solid  piety  of  former  times 
were  exchanged  for  luxury  and  licentiousness.  While 
the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  presented  a  horrid 
spectacle  of  feuds,  conspiracies,  massacres,  and  other 
abominable  crimes,  the  progress  of  immorality  in  the 
church  became  no  less  alarming ;  and  both  iVere  ripe 
for  those  awful  judgments,  which  a  righteous  Provi-. 
dence  permitted  to  overwhelm  them, 

Streoneshalh  lay,  desolate  for  ^07  years.  At  the 
close  of  that  long  period  our  monastery  was  revived, 
under  a  new  name^  and  in  a  different  form;  as  wil) 
be  related  in  the  follorang  chapter. 

*  See  pages  17^,  173,  I7f 
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CHAP.  VII. 

RESTORATION  OF  OUR  MONASTERY^  UNDER  THE  BCODERN 
NAME  Xr^/TJ9r.— REINFRID  THE  PRI0R-*STEPH£N-5£RL0- 
HACRNESS  AND  LESTINGHAM .RESTORED. 


THE  history  of  our  abbey  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  periods ; — the  Saxon,  and  the  Norman  or 
English  period.  Between  these  periods  there  was  an 
interval  of  above  200  years ;  yet,  as  the  paonastery  of 
Whitby,  erected  after  the  conquest,  was  founded  on 
the  site  of  lady  Hilda's  monastery,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  revival  of  that  ancient  establishment;  and  there- 
fore, the  history  of  the  one  is  here  given  as  a  continu- 
ation of  the  history  of  the  other.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  would  be  more  correct,  to  view  them  as  two.  distinct 
institutions ;  for  there  are  many  particulars  in  which 
they  were  essentially  different.  Hilda's  monastei^  was 
of  the  order  of  lona,  and  though  it  underwent  various 
modifications,  it  never,  as  for  as  can  be  ascertained, 
exchanged  its  original  form  for  the  discipline  of  any 
Other  order;  but  the  monastery  whose  history  we  are 
now  to  record  was  wholly  Benedictine.  The  Saxon 
institution  was  a  double  monastery,  comprehending 
both  monks  and  nuns,  and  was  at  first,  if  not  through- 
put the  whole  of  its  duration,  governed  by  iBin  abbess; 
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the  Norman  estaUnliment  admitted  monks  only^and 
was  ruled,  by  «  prior^  and  afterwards  by  an  abbot 
The .  territory  of  Streonesbalh  abbey^  though  it  is 
known  to  have  been  exten«iive>  cannot  be  distinctly 
ascertained  ;  but  the  possessions  of  the  monastery  ef 
Whitby  are  well  defined^  and  we  have  satisfactory 
records  of  the  privileges  which  it  enjoyed. 

Thou^  our  district  was  200  years  without 
monasteries^  we  must  not  suppose  that  during  the 
whole  of  that  period  it  was  destitute  of  the  blessings 
of  christiaaity.  The  Danish  invaders^  among  whom 
the  lands  were  parcelled  out^  were  indeed  pagans ; 
but^  through  the  influence' of  the  surviving  natives, 
and  of  the  christians  who  lived  in  other  parts  of  the 
island/  the  gospel  soon  found  its  way  amoftg  those 
barbarians.  Guthred^  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  of 
Deira  in  883^  was  a  christian  prince^  and  a  most 
liberal  contributor  to  the  patrimony  of  St.Cuthbert;^ 
and  though  some  of  his  successors  were  pagans^  it  is 
probable  that^  even  before  Northumbria  was  finally 
incorporated  with  the  rest  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Edred^  the  greater  part  of  the  Danish  settlers  had  be* 
come  christians  in  profession.  Had  the  monkish 
writers  been  as  careful  to  relate  the  progress  of  the 
gospel^  as  to  record  the  benefactions  made  to  the 
churchy  we  might  have  known  at  what  time,  and  by 
what  means,  the  christian  religion  was  again  intro- 
duced into  this  quarter.  All  that  we  know  with 
certainty  on  the  subject,  is,  that  there  were  sixteea 

•  Ski.  Dm.  c  %.  Maft.  Westm.  I.  p.  992,  339.  Hovefcii  Aanal.  P.  T. 
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cknrcHcfi  m  our  dMtrict  when  Domesday  wm  fconi*' 
f^kd.*  S^Terbl  jcif  Ihem,  bowewr,.  were  witkovft^ 
liastors;  which  Dii^bt  be  owing  to  the  recent  dtvasU- 
lioM  which  the  coontry  had  suffered.  It  is  observabk 
t0%  diat  alnioiA  all  of  iheoi  wei^  near  the  extrenitt 
)tfntUi  of  the  district :  there  was  no  church  at  Sireooes- 
balh^  nor  in  the  vale  of  the  Esk  ;  tlie  neariestchitrehea 
ifiren^  those  of  Seaton  and  Easington  on  the  one  hand^ 
Md  those  at  Hacbness  on  the  ather.f 

From  this  circumstance  wn  may  venture  to  infer, 
4bai  StreoneabaUv  with  its  immediate  vicinity,  was 
more  completely  ruiued  by  the  Oanish  irruption  than 
mpistt  other  parts  of  the  district ;  or,  at  leasts  that  it 
was  longer  in  reviving:  and  this  idea  is  confirmed  by 
the  rei^arkftble  fact^  that  while  Hackneas  retained  its 
wifS^mlf^^me,  that  of  Streoneshath  was  eompletdy 
ioft.  Tbe  town  that  was  built  on  the  spot  was  deno<* 
tR'm^ti^fi  JJiciteii,  WhUbiy  or  Wkitb^;  wfaidi  signifies 
White  vUlage,^    The  occasioa  of  this  name  it  is  not 

*  Sice  p.  00.  t  hi  the  Geaeral  Hivtory  (p.  M)«  I  ba?j^ 
bazarded  a  coiijecture  that  of  tlie  three  cbupches  Ib^ii  belonging  to  tbp 
manor  of  ilackuess,  the  two  that  were  wiUiout  priests  might l>e%hitbv 
iMi4  l^^ngbc^m ;  bait  09  re^ejUMSiQiag  the  susbJBdi  I  am  injdinei  to 
|)ii|ik>  that  all  |he  ihreQ  might  be  sUnated  at  Backnesg.  {t  aj>pesLr8 
ftom  Uie  records  of  Whitby  abbey,  that  there  were  then  at  least  two 
/(lmrciie&  ^  Ha/cknes9,  Uie  tbnrdi  of  St  Peter  ftqd  thfil  «f  St  flmr': 
and  there  might  be  a  third  in  some  paft  of  that  manor.  As  to  Whitby 
aiid  LestingiiMi,  tfamii^H  there  were  liabitatlons  for  mesks  at  both, 
there  w^s  not  ^  yet  any  regular  chprqh>  or  place  of  public  wvndiip 
sonstructed  at  either.  §  From  the  Saxon  ^pir — tchiie,  and  bi  or  bye 
trfr  pimgfi.  It  is  pcaroely  necessary  to  noiice  CbarltoA's  etymology, 
qf  the  name.  The  termination  hy  has  nQ  connection  with  tbe  wor^ 
9oy ;  but  is  clearly  of  SaxoD  or  Danish  origin.  The  word  by  still 
figiiifo^«rt//4;^e  in  tb«  Swedifirti  language) ;  mid  a  sipiMar  word  is  wed  in 
the  Icelandic;  as  in  the  following  instance:  ''Brendo  bsei  ok  kirkior*^ 
<«-^  Tbey  buriied  vHt^g^  and  |}hurches.^'«^iM3o's£9Lpeililiiop>  p.  l^- 
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difficult  to  discover.  The  houses  olthat  period  were 
generally  built  of  wood^  which  through  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  soon  acquires  a  dark  hue^  while  houses 
of  stone  retain  in  a  great  measure  their  original  white- 
ness. Now^  as  the  village  of  Whitby  would  be  btiilt 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Streoneshalh^  most^  if 
not  all^  of  the  houses  must  have  been  constructed  of 
stone  ;*  and  as  the  situation  is  elevated,  for  the  town 
then  stood  upon  the  high  ground  beside  the  abbey, 
its  whiteness  mu^  have  been  very  conspicuous^  and 
might  very  naturally  give  rise  to  its  new  name.f 

Had  the  colour  of  our  bay  given  a  name  to  the  place  it  shoulti  have 
been  called  Blaekbai/,  from  the  dark  colour  of  the  alum  rock«  rather 
than  fVhitebay,  from  any  peculiar  whiteness  in  the  waves.  Here  I 
may  take  occasion  to  present  the  reader  with  another  conjecture  on 
the  etymology  of  the  name  Stjieonef halh>  about  which  I  am  not 
fully  satisfied.  Srjieone  sometimes  signifies  stratum,  from  the  verb 
rrjieopan — sterner^.  'Som  stratum  (street)  is  a  term  used  by  our 
lorefatbers  to  express  any  Roman  road.  If  therefore  we  can  suppose 
thai  Sinus  ftirt,  in  Bede,  is  a  mistake  for  Sinus  strati,  the  name 
StjieooephaHi  might  be  rendered  Street  Bay:  and  as  the  Roman, 
road,  or  stratum,  which  terminates  in  our  bay,  would  be  much  more 
eowpicaoas  m  Hilda's  time  than  it  is  at  present,  we  may  very  wett 
suppose  it  to  have  given  a  name  to  the  place. — It  may  be  proper  to- 
notice  here,  that  the  observation  in  the  Note  on  page  143  is  expressed 
too  generally :  R  Hovedea  qaotes  the  translation  sinus  fart, 

*  Though  the  monastery  of  Streoneshalh  was  originally  con-*, 
stnicted  of  ^ood>  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  church  and  other 
principal  buildings  would  be  rebuilt  with  stone;  when  the  wealth  of 
the  institution  increased  so  greatly  under  JElfleda.  It  is  probable 
that  the  church  was  dedicated  to  St  Peter  at  the  time  when  it  was 
rebuilt,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  parallel  instance  of  Lestingham* 
Bed.  L  III.  c.  23.  f  The  ancient  name  of  Kirkudbright,  Candida 
Casa,  which  in  the  Saxon  is  ^pii-ejine — White  House  or  White 
Hall,  is  derived  by  Bede  from  the  very  same  circumstance.  The 
ehnrcfa  there  was  so  called,  because.it  was  built  oi stone,  while  aU  the* 
houses  in  that  paat  were  built  of  other  materials.  '' Vulgo  vocator 
Ad  Candidam  Casam,  eo  quod  ibi  ecclesiam  de  lapide,  insolito  Brit^ 
ti^Bibus  mere  fecerit."  Bed:  L.  III.  c.  4.  The  word  ejine  seema 
properly  to  mean  a  Hull :  thus  we  find  wna^^jfA^-^the  ju^^menh 
hall,  or  pratorium.    fivang.  Saxon.  Mat  xxvii.  v.  37, 

II 
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^hat  I  may  not  need  t6  recur  to  the  same  topic, 
it  may  be  proper  here  to  noticej  that  the  name  Prestebi, 
or  Priests  village,  has  also  been  applied  to  the  town 
which  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  Streonesbalh.  A  vil* 
lage  of  that  name  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  as.  one 
of  the  dependencies  of  the  manor  of  Whitby;  but  it 
is  evidently  distinct  from  Whitby  itself.*  Perhaps  it 
was  the  nearest  village  to  Whitby^  and  may  have  befen 
built  on  some  place  that  had  been  an  appendage  to 
the  monastery ;  for  in  the  charter  of  William  Rufus^ 
the  church  of  the  monastery  is  called  *'  the  church  of 
St.  P.eter  at  Presteby  and  at  Whiteby/'f 

After  these  introductory  remarks^  I  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  the  revival  of  our  monastery  in 
the  reign  of  William  the  conqueror. 

In  the  year  1074^  a  presbyter  named  Aldwin^ 
prior  of  the  monastery  of  Winchelcumb  in  Mercia^ 
having  learned  from  the  history  of  England^  that  the 
province  of  Northumbria  once  abounded  with  monas- 
teries^ all  of  which  were  now  desolate;  conceived  an 
ardent  desire  to  travel  into  that  province^  in  order  to 
revive  the  monastic  life.  For  this  purpose^  he  re- 
signed his  office^  and  proceeding  to  Evesham  abbey, 
which  was  also  in  Mercia^  he  prevailed  on  Elfwine, 
a  deacon^  and  Reinfrid^  a  monk  of  good  reputation 
but  of  no  learnings  to  enter  into  his  views.  The  tbree^ 
pilgrims  set  out  on  foot^  with  a  little  ass  to  carry  their  > 
books  and  priestly  garments.  On  their  arrival  at 
York^  they  obtained  from  the  sheriff^  Hugh  the  soa 
*  Bawdwen'B  Domesday,  p.  64.    f  Charlton's  Hist  p.  fiS. 
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•f  Baldric,  a  guide  to  Manecaceastre,  or  Monktown^ 
which  was  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tyne  *  Here 
they  began  to  take  up  their  abode;  but,  as  the  place 
did  not  answer  their  expectations,  and  as  Watcher^ 
bishop  of  Durham,  invited  them  to  reside  under  his 
jurisdiction,  they  resolved  to  accept  his  invitation; 
and,  after  being  hospitably  entertained  by  the  bishop^ 
they  settled  under  bis  patronage  at  the  ancient  monas* 
tery  of  Jarrow.  Having  built  themselves  huts  among 
the  ruins,  and  erected  a  temporary  place  of  worship, 
they  led  a  life  of  poverty,  supported  only  by  the  alms 
of  the  pious.  Their  high  reputation  for  sanctity  soon 
brought  an  accession  to  their  numbers ;  and  Walcher, 
overjoyed  at  their  increase,  gave  them  some  lands  for 
their  support^  But  Aldwin's  views  were  not  confined 
to  the  restoration  of  one  monastery,  and  perceiving 
the  flourishing  state  of  Jarrow,  he  left  it  to  the  charge 
of  Eifwine,  and  set  out  in  quest  of  another  station  ; 
while  Reinfrid,  on  the  same  principle,  travelled  south- 
ward to  revive  the  ancient  monastery  of  St.  Hilda.f 

According  to  a  memorial  in  the  records  of  Whitby 
abbey,  Reinfrid  had  formerly  been  a  soldier  in  the 
Conqueror's  army,  and  being  with  him  in  his  northern 
expedition,  had  turned  aside  to  visit  the  ancient 
Streoneshalc,$  when  his  heart  was  greatly  affected 

*  Now  called  Newcastle.  Its  name  COunecacea]f^|ie  is  obviously 
Saxoo;  from  Cpanuc--€(  monk,  and  I^eaptjie — a  city,  or  tmon:  and 
this  name  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  why  our  three  monks 


proprietor  of  Danby  and  Lealholm.  See  Bawd  wen's  Domesday,  p.  199. 
T  R.  Hoveden  Aonal.  p.  1.  jSim.  Dunelo).  c.  56, 07  Lei.  GolL  I.  382. 
^  Fol.  139.  Charijton  says,  that  he  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Wiliism  de 
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at  beholding  i(8  ruins ;  and  under  this  impression  he 
had' entered  the  monastery  of  Evesham,  that  he  might 
be  qualified  to  take  a  part  in  its  restoration.  This 
statement  doe»  not  seem  to  correspond  with  the  ac* 
count  of  Hoveden  and  Simeon  of  Durham/  whose 
authority  I  have  followed.  Yet  we  may  believe,  that, 
according  to  the  memorial,  Reinfrid  was  favourably 
received  by  William  de  Percy,  an  eminent  Norman 
baron,  who  then  held  the  manor  of  Whitby  and 
Sneaton  under  Hugh,  earl  of  Chester;  and  who  was 
himself  the  proprietor  of  large  estates  in  other  parts 
of.YorHshire.*  This  illustrious  baron,  from  whom 
the  noble  family  of  Percy  is  descended,  gave  to  Rein- 
frid and  his  companions  the  site  of  the  ancient 
monastery,  with  two  carucates  of  land  in  Presteby 
for  their  support.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey  still  bore 
the  marks  of  its  former  greatness;  for,  says  the  me- 
morial, ''there  were  then  in  that  town,  as  some  old 
inhabitants  have  told  us,  about  forty  cells  or  oratories, 
of  which  nothing  was  left  but  bare  walls  and  empty 
altars/'f    Among  these  ruins,  Reinfrid  and  his  com- 

Percy  al  Sneton  :  (p.  61.)  but  this  is  a  gross  mistake:  none  of  the 
Norman  barons  can  be  supposed  to  have  lived  at  Whitby  or  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  till  some  years  after  the  expedition  in  1069,  vhen  the  whol0 
country  was  laid  waste.  The  memorial  gives  no  countenance  to  his 
assertion. 

*  Bawdwen's  Domes/lay,  p,  g4,  161,  &c.  f  Many  of  the 
Saxon  churches  were  surrounded  with  porches,  or  oratories,  each 
d^icaked  to  some  saint,  and  furnished  with  its  particular  altar.  lu 
these  porches  or  chapels,  which  in  the  memorial  are  called  ''monasteria 
T«l;orattHria.^'  divine  worship  was  performed.  Bed.  L.  11.  c.  3.  Hist 
ahbat  Wirem.  et  Gyr.  Lingard's  Anliqu.  p.  481.  The  number  of 
thttie  chapels,  reported  to'  hare  been  at  Streoneshalh,  is  surely 
exagpgerated.    Charlton  quotes  this  part  of  the  memorial  very  incor- 
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^nions  tooH  up  their  abode ;  and  while  they  formed 
habitations  for  themselves^  they  probably^  as  at  Jarrow^^ 
repaired  some  part  of  the  churchy  or  some  one  of  its 
oratories^  fdr  public  worship.  Here  this  prior  Hved 
with  his  brethren^  '^in  humility,  patience^  and  charity; 
affording  an  example  of  virtue  and  piety  to  all  around: 
so  that  in  a  short  time  he  collected  a  number  of  re^ 
8pectable  roen^  who  assumed  the  monastic  habit  as  a 
part  of  his  fraternity." 

It  is  not  certainly  known  in  what  year  Reinfrid 
setded  at  Whitby;  but  it  could  not  be  later  than 
1078 ;  for  in  that  year  he  was  joined  by  one  Stephen^ 
who  afterwards  became  abbot  of  York^  and  is  usually 
called  Stephen  Whitby,  because  Whitby  was  the 
place  where  he  began  the  monastic  life^  and  perhaps 
the  place  of  his  nativity.  This  Stephen^  who  super<*> 
seded  Reinfrid  in  the  government  of  the  priory^  has 
left  us  a  tedious  narrative  of  his  proceedings  at 
Whitby^  and  of  his  removal  to  Leslingham^  and  after- 
wards to  York,  From  this  narrative^  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Monasticon^^  we  may  form  some  idea 
of  Stephen's  character.  He  seems  to  have  been 
another  Wilfrid^  constantly  at  variance  with  his 
neighbours^  ever  striving  for  power  or  for  emolument. 
At  Whitby^  he  was  always  contending  with  the  lord  (^ 
the  manor;  at  York^  he  was  continually  at  war  with 
the  archbishop.  We  can  see  in  his  story  the  spirit  of 
pride  and  selfishness^  lurking  under  a  disgusting 
affectation  of  humility.    The  following  specimen  pf 

*  I.  p.  383,  &c. 
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bis  history^  being  (hat  part  which  relatea  to  Whitby, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

After  relating  how  Reinfrid^  having  lived  some 
time  at  Jarrow^  removed  from  thence  to  Whrtby,  and 
hoiv  he  himself,  with  several  others^  who  heard  of  his 
fame^  entered  his  monastery^  and  submitted  to  his 
discipline^  Stephen  thus  proceeds  with  his  narrative: 
''In  the  course  of  a  few  days^  Reinfrid  and  all  the 
congregation^  who  yielded  to  his  advice  and  command^ 
laid  upon  me  the  management  of  the  whole  monastery; 
and^  at  lengthy  I  know  not  by  what  judgment  of 
God,  they  chose  me  to  be  over  them^  both  by  the 
command  of  the  king,  and  in  obedience  to  the  vener* 
able  archbisbops^  Lanfranc  of  Canterbury^  and  l^ho* 
mas  of  York,  though  I  was  very  unwilling  and  long 
reluctant.** 

*^  Being  thus  elected  abbot,  and  seeing  the  place 
to  be  in  its  infei,ncy,  and  possessed  of  no  worldly  re- 
venues,  i  wished,  by  the  divine  assistance,  to  restore 
it  to  iis  former  glory;  but  many  obstacles  arose  in 
my  way,  and  hindered  the  completion  of  my  designs. 
For  one  of  the  king's  barons,  called  William  de 
Percy,  who  had  given  us  this  place  when  it  was 
desert,  seeing  the  Fpot  so  greatly  improved,  opposed 
us  both  by  himself  and  by  bis  men ;  and  repenting  of 
his  good  deed,  he  used  every  method  to  expel  us.  At 
the  same  time,  pirates  from  the  sea,  and  robbers  from 
the  country,  of  whom  there  were  then  great  numbers, 
spreading  themselves  abroad  in  every  direction,  at- 
tacked U-,  and  plundered  our  property  ;  and  at  last. 
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they^  assaulted  us  one  night  in  a  body,  and  putting  us 
all  to  flighty  they  seized  all  our  goods^  took  every 
thing  away^  and  even  carried  some  of  us  captives  into 
strange  lands.  Being  therefore  sorrowful  even  untd 
death/  and  desiring  by  iany  means  to  escape  impend-' 
ing  ruin^  we  resolved  to  make  known  our  troubles  to 
the  king^  who  in  the  exercise  of  his  clemency,  had 
cooipassion  on  our  distresses  for  God's  sake^  and 
shewed  himself  a  ready  and  a  willing  friend/' 

'^  Now  there  was  in  the  king's  own  demesnes, 
not  far  from  Wytteby,  a  place  which  is  called  Lest^ 
ingham,  then  indeed  vacant^  but  formerly  noted  fcfr 
the  number  and  pietji  of  the  monks  who  lived  there. 
This  place  was  given  us  by  the  king^  and  we  began 
to  restore  it  by  degrees,  and  to  erect  such  buildings 
as  were  necessary  for  a  habitation  for  monks;  that 
neither  the  aforesaid  William  de  Percy,  in  whose 
manor  we  dwelt,  nor  any  others,  might  think  of  op*- 
pressing  us,  when  they  knew  that  we  had  a  convenient 
retreat  under  the  hand  and  power  of  the  king  himself." 

'^  After  these  things,  while  an  opportunity  drew 
nigh,  when  I  should  receive  episcopal  ordination  and 
benediction,  as  an  abbot,  it  came  into  my  mind,  that 
I  should  go  to  Lestingham,  and  be  consecrated  abbot; 
of  that  place  also;  since  a  professed  monk  is  subject 
only  to  the  royal  authority.  This  thing  seemed  good 
and  proper  both  to  our  congregation,  and  to  the  king^ 
himself,  and  to  lord  Thomas  our  archbishop,  as  well- 
as  to  all  whom  I  consulted  ;  and  at  length,  by  God's' 
appointment  and  wiUi  their  cpnsent,  it  was  carried 
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into  effect.  But  the  often -named  WiUiam,  as  he  was 
wont  both  before  and  after^  continued  to  disturb  and 
4>ppo86  US  violently ;  and^  as  has  been  said^  he  strove 
by  every  means  to  drive  ns  from  his  manor^  where 
our  conventicle  still  abode.  Being  therefore  bowed 
down  with  sorrow^  I  was  often  forced  to  go  to  the 
justices  of  the  kingdom^  to  make  known  our  misery 
ted  oppression^  and  to  beg  their  assislanice  against 
our  oppressors.  This  proving  ineffectual^  I  crossed 
the  sea  into  Normandy^  where  the  king  and  William 
de  Percy  then  happened  to  be,  and  I  exerted  myself, 
by  entreaties  witli  the  king  and  by  every  other  m^iis 
in  my  power^  to  secure  for  us  in  future  the  peace^ 
able  possession  of  our  property ;  and  at  last,  having 
received  a  writing  of  peace,  I  return^  bonic,  and  f6r 
a  short  time  obtained  peace  for  ^s  and  ours.  But 
now  the.  hostility  of  William  became  more  vident 
than  ever,  nor  did  he  suffer  us  to  enjoy  any  settled 
peace,  till  he  bad  wholly  driven  us  from  Witteby.  la 
short,  being  compelled  by  these  caukes,  the  pressure 
of  long  and  accumulating  misfortunes,  and  the  im- 
placable enmity  of  the  often-ntentioned  William, 
Wytteby  being  now  taken  from  us  openly  and  un- 
justly, we  retired  by  the  king's  orders,  to  the  foreiMiid 
place  called  Lestingeam ;  hoping  to  find  this,  at  least, 
a  place  of  rest.  But,  'as  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  his 
CYrn  power/  almighty  God  disposed  of  us  otherwise, 
and  graciously  provided  better  things,  both  for  our' 
bodies  and  for  our  souls  for  ever.'' 

Stepben  then  goes  on  to  tell,  how  ^e  and  his 
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fi-alernity  were  harassed  by  robbers  at  Lestingham 
also;  how  he  made  known  their  case  to  Alan^  earl  of 
llichmond^  of  the  noble  family  of  Bretagne^  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  been  intimate;  how  this  earl^ 
taking  compassion  on  them^  gave  him  some  land  at 
York,  where  he  founded  St.  Mary's  abbey;  and  what 
violent  disputes  he  had  there  with  the  archbishop. 

The  grand  object  of  Stephen,  in  this  narrative^ 
is  to  exalt  himself;  and  this  object  he  seeks  to  pro-^ 
mote,  not  only  at  the  expence  of  William  de  Percy 
and  others,  but  at  the  expence  of  truth  itself.  I  can 
easily  believe  that  he  was  not  long  in  our  monastery 
till  he  got  himself  placed  at  the  head  of  it;  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  humble  title  of  prior ^  but 
Assumed  that  of  abbot;  and  that,  not  content  with 
being  abbot  of  Wbitby,  he  wished  to  be  abbot  of 
Lestingham  also:  but  who  will  believe,  that  he  was 
extremely  averse  to  preferment,  and  regarded  it  as  a 
judgment  of  God ;  that  the  king  and  the  two  arch- 
bishops procured  his  election  at  Whitby ;  that  they 
felt  a  simUar  interest  in  his  appointment  to  Lesting* 
bam ;  and  that  it  was  by  the  king's  orders  that  he 
#na1ly  removed  thither,  to  avoid  a  cruel  persecution  ? 
These,  and  other  improbable  stories  in  the  narrative^ 
would  have  led  me  to  reject  the  whole  as  a  fable,  had 
not  some  parts  of  it  been  corroborated  by  the  evidence 
of  Domesday.  In  that  invaluable  record,  the  abbot 
of  York,  who  was  this  very  Stepiien,  is  mentioned  ais 
the  holder  of  one  carucate  of  land  at  Lestingham,,  and 
•ix  at  Spaunton,  wiUi  other  lands  at  Kirkby  a«d  Dalby^ 
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isjl  which  he  held  under  Berenger  de  Todeni ;  and  the 
holder  also  of  the  lands  of  Prestebi  and  Sburebi^  be: 
longing  to  Whitby  and  Sneaton^  which  he  had  of 
William  de  Percy*  The  lands  of  Prestebi^  consisting 
of  two  carucates^  are  obviously  the  same  which  Wil- 
liam de  P^rcy  first  gave  to  Reinfrid  and  his  fraternity^ 
as  stated  in  the  memorial ;  and  unto  these  had  been 
«dded  the  lands  of  Sourebi^f  consisting  of  four 
carucates. 

By  this  it  appear!,  that  though  Stephen  removed 
from  Whitby,  and  from  Lestingham,  he  still  retained 
possession  of  the  lands  which  he  held  as  abbot  of  those 
places.  Indeed  he  never  parted  with  the  lands  at 
Lestingham ;  the  monastery  there  was  abolished,  and 
its^  possessions  were  given  by  William  the  conqueror, 
and  Berenger  de  Todeni,  to  St.  Mary's  abbey .§  But 
the  lands  of  Prestebi  and  Soureby  soon  reverted  to 
the  monastery  of  Whitby,  and  perhaps  at  the  time  of 
the  survey,  Stephen  was  only  the  nominal  holder. 

We  may  easily  perceive  from  Stephen's  narrative, 
that  his  own  ambition  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  diffe- 
rence between  him  and  William  de  Percy.  He  found 
that  the  monastery  ''  had  no  worldly  revenues,  and 
wished  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  grandeur;'^  in  other 
words,  he  wished  to  claim,  as  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Hilda^  the  lands  formerly  belonging  to  it.  These 
lands,  or  at  least  a  great  portion  of  them,  belonged 
to  William  de  Percy;  and  though  he  was  willing  to 
bestow  a  few  carucates  for  the  support  of  the  monks^ 

*  Bawdwen'a  Domesday,  ^  119,  64,  65.  '  f  Supposed  to  be 
Saeaton^Thoip.    §  Dvgd,  Monast  L  p.  387,  d9(h  i 
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he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  part  with  the  whole* 
Aware  of  the  intrigues  of  Stephen,  and  observing  him 
to  be  an  ambitious,  designing  man,  Percy  could  not 
but  view  him  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  desire  to  get  rid 
of  so  troublesome  a  neighbour. 

Amidst  these  quarrels  and  removals,  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  became  of  Reinfrid.  Stephen  takes  no 
further  notice  of  him ;  and  it  is  observable^  that  the 
Whitby  memorial  above-mentioned,  takes  no  notice 
at  all  of  Stephen ;  but  seems  to  intimate,  that  Reinfrid 
continued  to  hold  the  office  of  prior  till  his  death. 
''  When  several  years  had  elapsed,  he  was  performing 
a  journey  on  the  business  of  his  monastery,  and  came 
to  Ormesbricge,  where  workmen  were  making  a 
bridge  over  the  Derwent;  and  leaping  from  his  horse 
to  assist  them,  without  being  on  his  guard,  a  beam 
fell  upon  him,  and^  his  skull  being  fractured,  be  im* 
mediately  expired.  His  little  body*  was  brought  to 
Hachanos,  and  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Peter 
the  apostle,  in  the  middle  of  the  east  wall,  opposite 
the  altar." 

As  Reinfrid  was  buried  at  Hackness,  and  as  bX 
the  time  of  the  conqueror's  survey  there  were  three 
churches  at  that  place,  and  six  carucates  of  land  be-* 
longing  to  St.  Hilda,  it  is  probable  that,  during  the 
disputes  between  Stephen  and  William  de  Percy, 
Reinfrid  mtif^  the  more  peaceable  part  of  the  convent 
retired  to  Haqkness.f  If  the  convent  was  then  at 
Whitby,  it  is  strange  that  his  body  was  not  conveyed 

*  "  Corpusculam.'' — It  seems  he  wag  of  small  stat^rQ*    j  Sjfpi 
General  History^i  p.  91,  92.    Domesday,  p.  173. 
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thither^  especially  as  it  was  but  a  little  one ;  unless 
we  suppose^  which  is  not  improbable^  that  the  church 
ctf  Whitby  was  not  yet  suffieiently  repaired  to  be 
adapted  for  interment!  The  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Whitby^  had  been  granted  by  earl  Hugh  to  Reinfrid 
find  his  convent,  along  with  the  church  of  Fleinesburg, 
of  Flambrough,  according  to  a  charter  in  the  Whitby 
records;*  yet,  it  might  still  be  ruinous,  and  earl 
Hugh,  being  the  proper  lord  of  the  mapor,  rnay  be 
supposed  to  have  the  best  right  to  give  a  grant  of  the 
ruins. 

Reinfrid  was  succeeded  in  the  oflBce  of  prior  by 
Serlo  de  Percy,  a  brother  of  William  de  Percy ;  but 
at  what  time  this  change  occurred  we  have  no  meana 
pf  ascertaining.  According  to  Simeon  of  Durham^ 
Reinfrid  died  before  any  of  his  brethren  settled  at 
York;  and  the  abbot  Stephen  was  still  living  when 
Simeon  wrote  that  passage.f  On  the  contrary,  the 
memorial  above-quoted  intiipates  that  Reinfrid  was 
prior  for  many  years§  But,  if  he  died  before  Ste- 
phen's removal  to  York,  his  priorship  could  not  last 
more  than  eight  or  ten  years,  even  including  the  time 

*  Fol  7.  Dngd.  Mon.  p.  73.  The  authenticity  of  this  charter  i^ 
partly  confirmed- hy  Dotanesday,  tirhere  inre  find  (pV66.}  that  Fiane-' 
burg,  or  Flarahroagh^  belonged  to  earl  Hugh;  yet  it  must  be  observed, 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  a  church  there.  Independent  of  this  icir* 
OQtnstance>  the  charter  is  a  little  suspicious,  both  because  no  Q6tioe 
18  afterwards  take^n  in  our  records  of  the  church  of  Flambrougb,  «hic|i 
is  kiiowh  to  have  been  given  by  one  Win,  Fitz-^igel  to  the  priory  of 
Bridlington;  and  because  the  charter  in  question  has  not  been  among 
,  those  that  were  first  written  in  the  Whitby  Register,  but  has  after* 
ihrds  been  inserted  in  a^^event  handwriting  on  a  blank  sp^ce  that 
liad  been  left  at  the  bottom  of  a  page.  In  regard  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  name  Flambrough,  See  Gen.  History,  p.  20.  Note,  t  Sim. 
Ibtmekn.  c  57;    §  l^saetis  igitur  pluripiis  annorum  curriculis^  &c. 
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in  which  he  was  superseded  by  Stephen  ;  for  the  latter 
was  abbot  of  York  previous  to  the  completion  of 
Domesday  in  1086.  Were  we  to  suppose^  with 
Charlton,*  that  the  charter  of  king  William,  in  the 
47th  leaf  of  the  Whitby  register,  is  a  charier  of  the 
conqueror,  then  Serlo  must  have  been  prior  before 
the  year  1087 :  but  that  charter,  compared  with  other 
authentic  documents,  contains  intrinsic  evidence,  that 
it  was  obtained  after  the  possessions  qf  the  monastery 
were  far  more  considerable  than  they  were  in  the 
conqueror's  reign,  and  that  it  must  therefore  have 
been  given  by  William  Rufus.  It  is  true,  that  in 
another  memorial  in  our  records,f  the  gift  of  Whitby 
Strand  to  the  monastery  is  placed  in  the  reign  of  the 
conqueror :  but  that  writing  is  obviously  incorrect ; 
for,  it  was  not  by  William  de  Percy,  but  by  his  son 
Alan,  that  Whitby  Strand  was  granted  to  the  monas- 
tery ;  and,  though  William  granted  some  part  of  that 
benefaction,  his  charter  was  not  given  till  the  reigQ 
ofWilliamRufus.§ 

As  the  time  when  Sejrlo  became  prior  is  uncer- 
tain, as  well  as  the  time  when  he  ^rst  assumed  the 
religious  habit,  so  we  are  no  less  in  the  dark  respect*? 
ing  the  period  of  his  death.  Some  transactions, 
however,  which  occurred  during  his  priorship,  are 
recorded  in  another  of  our  memorials,;];  of  which  tba 
following  is  a  literal  translation : 

''In  the  time  of  William  II  king  of  England,  son 
of  William  the  bastard  king  of  England,  there  arose 

*  P.  56.     t  Fol.  129.  Monasl.  I.  p.  7?.     §  Fol.  8.  Mon^st.  I. 
p.  72.     X  Ibid.  p.  414. 
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to  the  monastery  of  Whileby,  and  to  Serlo  the  prior, 
and  to  the  brethren  of  the  dame  place,  great  tribula- 
tion, and  distress,  and  persecution,  such  as  they  had 
in  past  years,  in  the  days  of  Rainfrid  our  prior  of 
Whitby.  For  there  came  robbers  and  plunderers,  by 
day  and  by  night,  from  the  woods  and  from  the 
hiding-places  where  they  lurked,  and  plundered  all 
their  substance,  and  laid  waste  that  holy  place.  In 
like  manner,  pirates  also  came  and  wasted  that  place, 
as  they  had  compassion  on  none.  For  which  cause, 
Serlo  the  prior,  and  the  monks  of  Whitby,  shewed 
William  de  Percy  their  calamity  and  misery,  and 
begged  him  to  give  them  a  place  of  abode  atHackenas; 
and  he  gave  them  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Hacke- 
nas,  that  they  might  build  a  monastery  there ;  because 
in  the  same  town  St.  Hilda  the  abbess  had  built  a 
monastery.  He  also  willingly  granted  their  petition, 
that,  when  peace  was  procured,  they  might  return 
again  to  Whitby,  to  the  aforesaid  monastery.  They 
began,  therefore,  to  build  a  monastery  at  the  afore- 
said church  of  St.  Mary ;  and  there  they  remained 
some  time,  and  led  a  very  religious  life.  Afterwards 
there  arose  a  great  strife  between  the  said  two'  bro- 
thers, William  de  Percy,  and  Serlo  de  Percy  his 
brother,  the  prior  of  Whitby;  because  William  de 
Percy  had  given  the  towns  of  Scaxby  and  of  Everley 
to  Ralph  de  Everley,  his  esquire,  who  had  served  him 
many  years.  Then  William  de  Percy  wished  to  take 
away  ftom  Serlo  his  brother,  all  the  lands  and  towns 
which  he  had  given  to  the  said  monastery  of  Wbilebys 
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When  Serlo  the  prior  learned  this^  he  came  in  haste 
to  William  king  of  England ;  because  he  was  his 
friend  and  most  loving  companion^  when  they  were 
young  soldiers^  in  the  house  and  at  the  court  of  king 
William  his  father;  and  he  shewed  him  all  these 
things.  And  king  William  charged  and  commanded 
William  de  Percy,  to  keep  the  peace  strictly,  and  in 
all  respects^  with  his  brother  Serlo,  prior  of  Whitby 
and  of  Hackenas,  and  with  the  monks  serving  God 
there,  and  to  give  them  no  further  molestation.  But 
Serlo  the  prior,  wishing  to  withdraw  himself  from  his 
brother  WUliam  de  Percy,  and,  to  reside  in  the  de- 
mesnes of  his  lord  the  king,  that  his  brother  might  no 
more. injure  and  insult  him,  begged  king  William,  to 
give  him  and  his  monks,  for  a  perpetual  alms,  six 
carucates  of  land,  that  were  in  his  domain,  two  in 
Hackenas,  and  four  in  Northfield,  with  their  appur- 
tenances."* 

From  this  paper  it  would  appear,  that  the  reflec- 
tions which  Stephen  made  oh  William  de  Percy  were 
not  altogether  groundless;  unless  we  suppose  that 
Serlo  discovered  the  same  temper  as  Stephen,  and  by 
this  means  provoked  his  brother's  resentment.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  here  again  our  records  take  no 
notice  of  Stephen,  but  refer  the  calamities  which  he 

*  The  memorial  closes  with  a  latin  couplet  in  the  ^tyle  of  that  age: 
"  Gliscens  ultorem  regi  fert  Serlo  merorem 
In  fundatorem  semens  hanc  posteribrem/' . 
These  barbarous  lines  are  rather  obscure — They  may  mean; ''  Seeking 
a  protector  against  the  founder  [of  the  monastery  J,  Serio  bringft  h\i 
complaint  to  the  king;  ha?ing  recourse  to  him  as  his  last  feiuge  '/*  op 
they  may  be  rendered;  ''  Seeking  a  protector,  Serlo  brings  his  com- 
plaint to  the  king,  taking  him  Ibr  a  second  founder  [of  tbe  monastery.] '^ 
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describes^  to  lh6  days  of  Rainfrid  the  prior.  Those 
^alamitics^  which  were  now  repeated,  furnish  a  proof 
of  the  unhappy  state  of  the  Country  at  that  period ; 
when  robbers  and  pirates  swarmed  in  every  quarter, 
and,  bidding  defiance  to  the  laws^  committed  the 
most  daring  crimes. 

Domesday  gives  us  much  assistance  for  under- 
standing the  transactions  here  recorded.  At  the  time 
of  the  survey,  Hackness,  SuflReld,  and  Everley  were 
in  the  lordship  of  William  de  Percy,  and  contained  in 
all  eight  carucfttes.  Of  those  carucates,  however,  two 
were  in  the  soke  of  Walsgravc,  which  was  a  royal 
manor ;  and  of  course  belonged  to  the  king,  though 
William  de  Percy  seems  to  have  then  occupied  them. 
The  other  six  carucates  are  called  the  land  of  St. 
Hilda,  that  is,  of  St.  Hilda's  monastery;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lands  of  the  church  of  York  are  called 
f  n  Domesday  the  lands  of  St.  Peter,  and  those  of  the 
church  of  Durham  the  lands  of  St.  Cuthbert.  Hence 
it  is  obvious,  that  previous  to  the  survey,  William  de 
Percy  had  not  only  given  our  monastery  six  carucates 
of  land  in  Picsteby  and  Soureby,  near  "NVhitby,  but 
also  the  same  number  of  carucates  at  Hackness,  Suf- 
field,  and  Eveiiey.  Now,  however,  he  recalled  a 
part  of  this  grant ;  and  gave,  out  of  these  six  caru- 
cates, the  towns  of  Everley  and  Scaxby  to  Ralph  his 
esquire.  Scaxby  must  be  the  name  of  some  small 
village,  or  farm,  near  Everley ;  and  cannot  be  a  mis- 
take for  Stakesby  (then  called  Staxeby)  ;  for  the  latter 
was  not  given  to  the  monastery  till  some  years  after 
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this  period.  The  lands  which  Serlo  begged  of  the 
king,  consisted  of  the  two  carucates  above-mentioned, 
which^  though  lying  in  Hackness,  were  in  the  soke  of 
the  royal  manor  of  Walsgrave ;  and  four  carucates  in 
Northfield,  which  was  a  royal  berewick :  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  charter  of  William  Rufus^  that  he  not 
only  granted  those  six  carucates^  but  added  other  two 
in  Burniston^  another  appendage  to  Walsgrave.* 

Of  the  lands  of  Everley,  a  part  only  was  given 
by  lord  William  to  his  friend  Ralphs  whose  family 
from  that  time  had  the  name  De  Everley,  The  grant 
made  to  him  was  never  recalled;  yet  William  made 
ample  amends  for  the  alienation^  by  his  subsequent 
grants  to  Serlo  and  the  monastery. 

From  this  memorial  we  may  infer^  that  if  the 
convent  retired  to  Hackness  in  the  time  of  Reinfrid^ 
it  soon  returned  to  Whitby.  The  residence  of  Serlo 
at  Hackness  was  also  temporary ;  for  we  learn  from 
other  documents^  that  he  and  his  convent  afterwards 
resided  at  Whitby ;  where  he  seems  to  have  died  soon 
after  the  year  1100.  Yet  Hackness  was  not  wholly  de- 
serted^ but  became  a  cell  to  (be  monastery  of  Whitby. 

Serlo  was  succeieded  by  his  nephew^  William  de 
Percy,  who  obtained  the  title  of  abbot  Under  him 
our  monastery  became  great  and  flourishing. — ^And 
Dow^  having  thus  far  traced  its  progress^  it  is  not  my 
design  in  the  sequel,  to  place  every  thing  in  chrono- 
Ic^ical  order,  but  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  suc- 
cession of  abbots,  and  then  present  the  reader  with  a 
view  of  different  interesting  subjects^  relating  to  the 

monastery^  arranged  under  their  proper  heads, 
*  Domesday,  p.  10,  17a    Charlton,  p.  M. 
lili 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

VriLUAM  THE  ABBOT — NICHOLAS — BENEDICT — ^AND  THEIR 
SUCCESSORS^  UNTO  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  MONASTERY. 


WILLIAM,  the  first  abbot  of  Whitby,  was  of 
the  noble  family  of  Percy,  His  uncle  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  the  head  of  the  family^  engaged  in 
the  memorable  crusade,  in  1096  and  1097,  under 
Robert  duke  of  Normandy^  brother  to  William  Rufus ; 
and,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  crusaders,  he  never 
returned  from  that  mad  expedition ;  for  he  died  near 
Jerusalem,  at  a  place  called  Mount-Joy,  where  he 
Avas  honourably  interred.*  Besides  his  brother  Serlo 
the  prior,  he  must  have  had  another  brother,  who  was 
father  to  William  the  abbot ;  but  the  name  of  that 
brother  is  not  recorded. 

*  RegiRtrum  Wbitbiense,  Fol.  139.--^The  fkmily  name  Percy 
is  derived  from  a- town  so  ealled  in  the  Lower  Monnandy,  where  the 
oriffinal  seat  of  the  Percies  was,  and  where  a  hraacb^of  them  slill  it* 
mains.  Rid  path's  Hist.  p.  70.  Note.  The  first  "William  de  Percy  waa 
samaraed  jtsgemuns,  Algemuns,  or  Ohtlegtrfnnu,  whidi.  sdiae 
render  With  the  fVhiskers,  while  others  translate,  it  With  the  cUjifT 
eyes.  His  wife  was  edited  Emma'de  Port.  Charlton's  conceit  that  sh6 
derir^d  Aer  name  from  the  Port  of  Whitby,  is  aontely  wortii  notieiiig. 
The  family  of  De  Port>  to  which  she  belonged,  was  an  illustrious 
Norinah  ftmily  of  that  ag^e.  Dugd;  Baronage,  I.  p.  46d;'465.  Ther 
i^ea  ihat'Saeatoii  was  the  ehi^  xeaideffoe  of  the  Per<^  ffiinil^/  ia 
equally  groundless,  they  might  have  a  manor  house  in  that  place, 
«r  at  Whitby>*vhieh.tliey  imght  docasionaHv  Tisiti  and  a  branch  of 
the  fiLnily  iayed 'there  about  theyear  I3Q0t  but  their  chitf  seats  were 
at  Topcliff  and  Spofforth.  D^gd.  Baron,  I,  p.  269^  270« 
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At  what  time  WiUiakn  de  Percy  assumed  the 
religious  habits  or  when  he .  was  a)[>pointed  abbot  of 
Whitby,  is  not  known;  but,  from  a  memorial  in  our 
records/  we  find  that  he  was  abbot  in  U09.  He 
governed  our  monastery  for  about  twenty  years,  if 
not  more;  and  during  that  period  the  wealth  of  the 
establishment  rapidly  increased,  through  the  liberality 
of  his  cousin  Alan  de  Percy,  son  and  successor  of  his 
unde  William,  and  that  of  the  other  branches  of  that 
numerous  and  flourishing  iamily.  It  was  in  the  time 
of  the  abbot  William,  that  the  whole  of  Whitby  Strand 
became  the  property  of  the  monastery ;  a  part  of  it 
had  been  previously  granted  to  Serlo  and  his  convents 

William  was.  succeeded  by  Nicholas ;  who  must 
have  entered  on  the  office  of  abbot  previous  to  the 
year  1139:  for,  through  the  influence  of  ThurstAii 
archbishop  of  York,  he  obtained  f rom  popie  Honorius 
II,  who  died  in  the  month  of  June  in  that  year,  % 
bull  to  confirm  the  possessions  and  privileges  granted 
to  the  abbey ;  and,  as  that  bull  is.  dated  in  Decem* 
ber,f  it  must  have  been  granted  in  the  year  1 128,  at 
the  latest.  He  appears  to  have  governed  the  monas* 
tery  about  ten  or  twelve  years ;  during  which  time  its 
possessions  were  still  increasing. 

The  third  abbot  of  Whitby  was  Benedict.  He 
presided  in  our  monastery,  at  the  time  when  Roger 
Hoveden  wrote  the  passage  relating  to  its  reviyal.§ 
He  obtained  a  bull  from  pope  Eugenius  III.  in  favour 
of  his  abbey,  more  full  and  particular  than  that  of 

*  Pol.  136.  :  t  P^l-  31.    §  Nunc  Withebi  appellatur,— ||odi> 
]iabet  Benedictum  abbatem.   Annal.  P.  |. 
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Honorius.*  CHwUon  calUhim  a/oreig^necclesiastic.f 
but  upon  what  authority  I  have  not  discovered.  It  is 
more  certain  thaty  owing  to  some  disturbance  in  the 
monastery^  be  was  compelled^  after  some  years^  to 
relinquish  his  charge.  The  following  memorial  in  our 
records$  furnishes  an  account  of  his  resignation^  with 
tome  interesting  particulars  relating  to  his  successor^ 
and  to  the  affairs  of  the  abbey  at  that  period  : 

"In  the  year  of  our  Lord  M.c<xl.viii.  Benedict^ 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  the  apostle  and 
St.  Hylda  the  abbess  at  Witebi,  unable  to  bear  the 
troubles  that  were  brought  on  him  by  some  of  his 
adversarieSy  voluntarily  resigned  his  office^  with  the 
consent  of  the  whole  convent^  in  a  chapter  held  at 
Beverley,  in  the  presence  of  lord  Henry,  archbishop 
of  York.  Yet  the  same  Benedict,  with  the  consent 
of  the  whole  chapter,  continued  in  the  church  of  All- 
Saints,  in  Fischergate  at  York.;];    Then  the  monks 

*  Reg.  WhUb.  fol.  31.  t  P-  96.  According  to  Charlton,  he 
succeeded  Nicholas  in  1 139;  but  I  do  not  find  sufficient  data  for  fixing 
the  precise  year.  §  Fol  141.  ;{  On  the  top  of  the  page  wh^re 
these  transactiona  are  recorded,  (fol.  141.)  we  have  the  questions 
usually  put  to  th^  abbot  at  his  ordinatipn>  which  will  be  afterMvards 
noticed  particularly.  One  of  those  questions  relates  to  the  care  of 
church  property,  both  in  recovering  what  had  been  lost,  aad  preserv- 
ing what  remained.  Hence  Charlton^  imagining  that  those  questions 
were  only  put  to  Benedict's  successor,  accuses  Uiat  abbot  of  ''squan* 
dering  away  the  abbey  revenues/'  and  "heaping  favours  on  his  three 
nephews,  Richard,  Hugh,  and  Benedict.''  P.  1 10.  But  this  reflec- 
tion on  Benedict  appears  to  have  no  foundation.  The  possessions  of 
the  monastery,  so  &r  from  being  injured  under  his  government,  were 
considerably  increased;  and  it-is  clearly  tmpKed  in  the  memorial,  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  his  troubles,  be  had  suffered 
unmerited  persecution.  Among  the  witnesses  to  the  ohairter  of  Thor- 
fine,  (fol.  96.)  granting  the  church  of  Crossby  Ravensworth  to  our 
libbey,  we  find  "  Richard,  a  deacon ;  Hugh,  a  Clergyman,  and 
Benedict,  nephews  to  the  abbot  Benedict:"  but  the  fi^t  does  i^o.| 
appear  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  nephews,  and  we  have  no  account 
whatever  of  any  fiivours  heaped  0n  any  one  of  them* 
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of  Witebi^  being  at  a  loss  whom  to  choose  for  their 
abbots  came  to  their  archbishop  Henry  Murdac,  to 
obtain  his  advice  and  assistance.  He  answered  them, 
that  he  would  not  permit  them  to  elect/  nor  to  faaire, 
any  other  abbots  besides  Mr.  Benedict^  unless  the 
whole  convent  would  submit  to  his  counsel^  and  choose 
one  of  three  persons  whom  he  should  nominate  ta 
them :  viz.  Mr.  Thomas  the  grammarian^  a  monk  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  AIban%  his  own  nephew ;  Mr. 
Richard^  prior  of  the  monastery  of  St  Peter  of 
Burgh ;  and  Mr.  German,  prior  of  the  monastery  <yf 
St.  Oswine  the  king,  of  Tinemue  [Tynemouth],  who 
was  afterwards  made  abbot  of  Selebi  [Selby].  The 
brethren  of  Witebi^  after  consulting  their  friends,  re- 
gularly elected,  for  their  abbots  the  prior  Richard; 
because  they  had  learned,  that  he  was  a  very  prudent 
man,  and  was  of  noble  extraction.  They  sent,  there- 
fore, to  the  monastery  of  Burgh,  Walter  their  prior,* 
and  Mr.  Martin  a  monk,  respectable  men,  who  from 
youth  to  old  age  had  spent  their  life  in  the  service  of 
their  monastery.  The  brethren  of  Burgh  received 
them  honourably,  on  St.  Dunstan's  day,  which  was 
on  the  octaves  of  the  Ascension ;  for  in  the  same  year 
both  these  festivals  fell  on  one.  day.  The  monks  of 
Burgh,  unwilling  to  lose  the  company  of  their  prior, 
would  scarcely  consent  to  his  promotion :  but  at  length, 
on  the  second  day  of  pentecost  [whit-monday],  he 
was  honourably  dismissed  by  his  abbot  and  convent, 
with  his  attendants,  and  with  the  two  monks  above- 

*  Oftbert  was  prior  during  the  first  part  of  Benedict's  time,  Reg. 
TThitb.  f.  9,  96.    Mr.  Martip  was  the  cellarist.  Ibid.  f.  16,  dO. 
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named.  At  York^  Ihey  were  introduced  to  Stephen, 
king  of  England^  by  whom  they  were  graciously  re* 
ceived ;  and  when  the  king  heard  of  Mr.  Richard'ft 
being  efected  by  the  monks  of  Witebi^  and  of  the 
character  of  the  man  himself^  he  was  made  abbot 
of  Witebi  by  his  orders^  and  the  king  received  bi» 
homage/'* 

''  Mr.  Richard,  the  abbots  entered  the  monastery 
of  Whitebi  committed  to  him^  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  octaves  of  pentecost,  being  the  nones  of  Jnne.f 
There  were  then  in  the  same  monastery  xxxvi  monks, 
who  received  him  honourably^  and  congratulated  him 
in  the  Lord.  In  what  manner  be  lived,  bow  he  im* 
proved  the  house  of  the  Lord,  in  adding  to  its  reve* 
nues,  and  buildings,  and  churches^  and  possessions ; 
how  kind,  how  humble,  how  bountiful,  how  discreet, 
how  merciful  lie  was,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  telL  At 
length,  having  spent  xxvi  years,  vii  months,  and  fif- 
teen day8>  in  his  pastoral  charge^  he  arrived  after  long 
and  great  afflictions^  at  the  period  of  his  dissolution  ; 
when,  having  received,  after  cockcrowing,  the  sacred 
viaticum  of  the  holy  communion,  at  break  of  day, 
while  there  stood  by  him  Mr.  Thomas  the  prior  and 
the  rest  of  the  brethren^  whom,  like  a  pious  father, 
he  had  cherished^  taught,  and  regulated,  he  slept 
with  his  fathers,  on  the  kalends  of  January^  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  m.c.Ixxv.  and  was  buried,  on  the 

*  Here,  as  in  somcf  other  passages,  Charlton  takes  an  nnwar^ 
rantable  liberty  with  the  memorial^  by  inserting  an  account  of  Richard's 
ordination^  and  putting  into  the  archbishop's  mouth  the  questions  whicK 
I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  Hote.  -f  Thal^  iSj  the  Oth  day  of  Junf;. 
§  The  1st  of  January. 
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fourth  day>  by  the  same  brethren^  in  the  chapter^ 
house  which  he  himself  had  built^  near  to  lord  jabbot 
William.*" 

'*  He  left  in  the  same  monastery  xxxviii  monks, 
whose  names  are  these :  Thomas  the  prior^  Ralph  i, 
Martin,  Aschetine,  Richard  i,  Bartholomew,  Wil*^ 
liam  i,  Gregory,  William  ii,  Walter  i,  Constantine, 
Maurice,  Odo,  Alexander,  Ralph  ii,  Richard  ii» 
Robert,  William  iii,  Hervey,  Geoffrey  i,  Walter  if, 
John  i,  Henry,  Roger,  Peter,  Hugh,  Thomas*  ii, 
Geoffrey  ii,  Henry  ii,  Nicholas,  Adam,  John  ii, 
Ralph  iii,  Ralph  iiii,  Bverard,  Reginald,  Rannulf^ 
Michael." 

''  In  the  second  year  after  the  death  of  the  abbot 
Richard,  Mr.  Richard  prior  of  Kirchebi,f  a  monk  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Angiers,  was  chosen 
abbot  of  Witebi ;  and  he  entered  the  said  monastery 
committed  to  him,  on  the  day  of  the  passion  of  the 
apostles' Peter  and  Paul.^  There  were  then  in  the 
same  monastery  thirty -eight  monks,  who  received  him 
honourably ;  on  whom  may  the  Lord  bestow  his  grace, 
that  tbey  may  reign  with  him  for  ever.  Amen/' 

Ftom  the  close  of  this  curious  record,  we  per* 
eeive  that  it  was  written  soon  after  the  accession  of 
this  second  Richard,  in  the  year  1176.  Had  the 
monke,  at  other  periods,  been  as  particular  in  re- 
cording their  transactions,  the  history  of  the  monastery 

*  fiitber  the  chapter-house  kad  been  built  sear  Wiliiam's  grave, 
€^T  the  remainsrof  that  abbot  had  beea  deposited  ia  the  baildiog  after 
its  ereelKMi,  aud  those  of  the  abbot  fitchard  placed  bende  diem* 
t  Mo^ks  Kirkby,  in  Warwickshire,  a  cell  to  the  monastery  of  St 
Nicholas  of  Angiers.  See  Tanner's  Notitia,  p«  569.     §  June  2dtk 
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would  not  have  been  attended  with  so  much  uncer* 
Cainty^  and  would  not  have  required  such  close 
investigation. 

One  event,  however,  in  the  life  of  the  first 
Richard,,  h  omitted  in  this  memorial,  which  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  pass  over.  During  his  time,  the 
kmg  of  Norwiay  entered  the  port  of  Whitby  with 
many  shfps,.  ransacked  the  goods  of  the  monks,  laid 
waste  every  thing,  both  within  doors  and  without ; 
^nd,  though  he  shed  no  btood»  yet  he  carried  off  with 
|iim  iiv'hatever  he  could  find:  so  that  they  who,  by  the 
management  of  their  abbot,  had  grown  very  rich, 
now  became  very  poor ;  the  rapacious  Norwegians 
having  left  them  nothing.* 

Richard  II,  surnamed  Do  VValerville,  was  the 
ftbbot  who  gave  the  town  of  Whitby  a  cliartcr,  erect- 
mg;  it  into  a.free  burgh ;  but  this  charter  was  rendered 
void,  in  the  time  of  Peter  his  successor,,  through  the 
jealousy  of  the  monks  and  venality  of  the  court ;  as 
will  be  noticed  more  fully  fti  the  following  Book. 

Peter,,  the  sixth  abbot,  succeeded  Richard  pre** 
vioiis  to  the  year  1 190.f  He  appears  to  have  died  in 
I21I  ;  vfjti^n  king  Jdin,  who  was  vainly  attempting 
to  throw  off  the  papal  yoke,  took  possession  of  our 
abbey  with  its  revenues,  and  it  remained  in  his  hands, 
without  an  abbot,,  for  three  years.f  At  the  end  of 
that  period^   Nicholas  the  pope's  legate,   after  his 

^  Lei.  CoH.  L  p.  ]  7.  From  this  passage  we  also  leani,  that 
MTartin  was  abbot  of  Burgb/when  Richard  was  prior  there.  Burgh 
wa»  afterwards  called  Peterborough:  it  is  in  Northamptonshire. 
i  Burton's  Monastieon,  p.  80.  Charlton,  p.  147.  §  Reg.  Whitb. 
1 10,  II,  &c«    Charlton,  p.  105,  156,  &c. 
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master  had  triumphed  over  the  weak  monarchy  ap*- 
pointed  John  de  Evesham  to  be  abbot  of  Whitby  ;* 
and  he  held  the  office  till  the  year  l22lZ.f  The  eighth 
abbot  of  Whitby  was  Roger  de  Scarborough^  who  is 
said  to  have  spent  some  of  his  younger  years  in  the 
cell  at  Middleburgh.  In  his  time  the  abbey  received 
a  great  accession  of  territory  and  wealthy  and  was  thea 
in  the  zenith  of  its  grandeur.     He  died  in  1244.$ 

Of  the  abbots  who  succeeded  Roger,  nothing 
memorable  is  recorded,  except  what  may  be  intro- 
duced with  propriety  in  the  following  chapters.  A 
list.of  those  abbots  is  subjoined  in  the  note.  || 

*  An  abbey -warden,  appointed  by  the  king,  had  superintended 
the  monastery  during  the  vacancy.  Fol.  68.  f  Charlton,  p.  158 — 169. 
Reg;.  Whitb.  passim.  This  abbot  is  omitted,  both  in  Barton's  Mo* 
uasticon/  and  in  the  appendix  to  Tanner.  .  §  Reg.  Whitb.  passim. 
Charlton  p.  169  ^203.  Our  historian  represents  him  as  a  man  of 
singular  talents  and  respectability  ;  but  upon  what  authority  I  have 
not  found.  ||  John  de  Steyngreve,  who  died  in  1258;  William  de 
Briniston.  who  died  in  1265 ;  Robert  de  Langtoft,  who  was  the  first 
abbot  of  Whitby  summoned  up  to  Parliament,  and  died  in  1278; 
William:  deKirkham,  who  died  in  1304;  Thomas  de  Malton,  who 
resigned  in  1322,  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities;  Thomas  de 
fiawke^garth,  a  monk  of  Whitby,  who,  like  his  predecessor,  resigned 
in  his  old  age,  in  1352;  William  de  Burton,  also  a  monk  of  Whitby, 
who  was  elected  in  1355,  and  died  in  1374;  John  de  Richmond,  another 
monk  of  Whitby,  who  died  in  1393;  Peter  de  Hertilpole,  a  monk 
of  Whitbv,  and  bursar  or  treasurer  of  the  abbey,  who  aied  in  1394  ; 
Thomas  de  Bolton,  who  died  in  1413 ;  John  de  Skelton,  who  died  in 
1437 ^ Dr.  Hugh  Elerton,  who  died  in  1462;. Thomas  Pickering, 
who  died  in  1475;  William  Colson,  who  died  in  1499;  John  Lovely 
a  monk  of  Whitby,  who  died  in  1501 ;  William  de  Eveiham,  who  died 
in  1505;  John  Benestede,  who  died  in  1514;,  Thoma&  Bydnell,  who 
died  in  1516;  John  Whitby,  a  native  of  this  place,  who  died  next 
year;ThomasYbrk^  presbyter  of  Myton/who  died  in  1527;  John 
Topdifie,  alias  Hexham,  a  native  of  Topcliffe,  and  canon  of  the  priory 
of  Hexham,  who,  amidst  the  troubles  preceding  the  dissolution  of  the 
monastery,  resigned  his  ofiice,  in  15^ ;  and  Henry  de  Vail,  the 
prior  of  Whitby,  succeeding  him,  was  the  last  of  the  abbots :  he  snr- 
rendered  the  monastery,  Dec.  14, 1540.  See  Burton's  Monast  p.  80. 
Appendix  to  Tanner^s  Notitia,  last  page.  Charlton,  p.  203, 208,  &«. 
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POSSESSXOKS^  myi^aX3^B9,  AND  IMMUNITIES  OP  THS 
MONASTERY.  ITS.  I^vboj]^  TEMPORAL  AND  SPIRITUAI*. 
IjlANAGEMCNT   OtF   ITS   PROfiaiTY. 


THE  territory  /of  the  ancient  monastery  of 
Stre6ne8l;i;alh  ii^rfiwV  of.  ^reat  extent ;  but,  where  its 
bojundaries  jvcre  fii^e^,Va°'^  ^  ,1'vere  the  revenues 
yrbich  it. yielded,  ci^nnoibfe. ascertained.  We  are  not 
left  in  the  s^ifnb  ^i^ettaipijy^^h  rega^  of 

Whitby  that  su<$ceeded  it;  foif  thd  posfiesstons  of  the 
latter  are  well  Known 'frpi;j  4utr^fitiKi  floouments  still 
extant.  .'•'••  'V'^'  ;^:-l^- 

The  principal  sourcei  off  ioufir  infojrnation  on  this 
subject,  is  the  book, w|ir;fij|i;^^^^^ 
under  the  nanie  of  .thtr  ITifitlfty  Rkgister^  <)r  E,et6fds,^ 
and  which  is  some,(iinef  '<^ie4  ^^Ak6fit-!^  Booki'^:  It 
is  a  small  folio  volume  cpintliimhg|441ea^esf  of  vellub, 
\Yilh  an  appendix  of  sftrpnig  paper^  theieavei  of  which 
are  not  numberled.  It  i^  strongly  bound  in  oak  boards;, 
and  has  a  clasp  lOf  la  very  simple  construction :  One 
end  of  a  slr^p  of  leatl^er  is  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the 
one  board,  and  the  other  end,  being  perforated  at, 

^  In  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Katharine  Cfaolmley  of  Howsham* 
lady  of  the  manor  of  Whitby ;  through  whose  gCNodnesa  I  have  beea 
repeatedly  allowed  to  consuU  the  book^  and  to  noiake  extraot«,  f  The 
highest  number  is  only  14^  two  of  the  lea? e«  haying  be«n  narked  00* 


different  dwtancjef^  is  fii9((Wedl3iy  ift««^cQC;QP«:<^  i|d 
Jioles^  to  ^  b[rasa  t^ck  oA  tt^.  p^tAid^ictf  tbe-^titi^r 
board^^  Ivk  this  volume,  whjcb  j»  m  gOpd.  pr^i^iiya- 
tion,  lire  recorded  alino»t  Ml  tbechibrlerM  aitd  «eQurie 
ties  lEbr  the  eatat^s  of  the  a)>be]f^  with: 3  y^kky  ^ 
jaeffiorial£i  and  o^tljer  ii>terieiti|ig  papers.  The  greater 
pilTt  of  U  ifi  be«^tifrtty  wri<4enj  with  tbe  initifti  eapttafo 
jkllumiitatedy  OF  painted.  About  70  leaves  bave  beea 
.written  in  one  band,  beginning  with  the  charter  of 
the  first  William  de  Percy,  in  the  leaf  marked  8  :f 
the  remainder,  ini^luding  the  blank  leaves  left  at  the 
beginning,  have  been  filled  up  at  various  times,  aad 
in  different  bands.  The  deven  leaves  immediately  pre- 
ceding the.  one  marked  8>  have  been  filled  up  bef<»e 
the  leaves  wejre  numbered,  and  are  chiefly  occupied 
with  small  charters*  Six  blank  leaves  still  remained 
in  the  front  of  the  book*  Of  these,  tbe  two  next  her 
fore  that  marked  1,  contain  an  ancient  index  to  the 
volume ;  in  the  other  four  we  find  a  catalogue  of  the 
library,  a  long  memorial  of  the  founding  of  the  abbey 
and  of  it<  possessions,  a  copy  of  the  questions  put  to 
the  abbot;  at  his  consecration,  and  the  memorial  re- 
specting Benedict  and  his  successors,  formerly  quoted.^ 

*  In  the  eaal  wiodow  of  St  Peter's  oksrch  at  Battoii-upo»- 
Humber,  ka  repreaeaiatioa^  io  painted  glass,  of  Henry  lord  Bmmftwk 
habited  as  a  pilgrim,  beafing  ip  his  left  band  a  book  vbMsb  if:  iaslenetf 
bj  a  deep,  or  tbe  same  kind.  He  U?ed  about  tha  year  129e.  Ifia 
portrait,  takoD  from  the  paiated  glasa,  bas  been  beaatifaUy  engrafotl 
by  Mr.  Wi)lian  Fewter  of  WiaterUm.  t  'That  this  haa  been  engraally 
JBtended  to  be  tbe  first  teaf»  is  obvious,  not  only  iiroia  the  haaiwritiag, 
but  from  the  following  notice  at  the  lop  of  the  leaf;  laeifit  tiwiseriph 
tuns  oHHiiuia  ear^Mmm  pertiaentiam  ad  abhaeiamde  Wyteby-^^  Here 
.b€)gina  a  oofy  of  all  the  chastens  belonging  to  Wyteby  abbey/'  This 
notice,  like  oMist  of  the  titles  of  the  ebartM^  haa  been  isseiwl  in  red 
)nk.    §  See  p.  260.    The  first  six  leaves,  originally  left  bli^nk,  arf 
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The  charters  in  this  valuable  register  are  not  arranged 
in  the  order  of  time;  the  plan  pursued  is^  to  place  to- 
gether the  documents  relating  to  the  same  subject. 
Hence  blanks  have  been  left  in  vatioiis  parts;  for  the 
insertion  of  future  charters;  and  some  of  thesd blanks 
liave  been  filled  up  with  matter  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion. A  few  of  the  documents  are  left  in  iein  imperfect 
fitate^  and  a  great  many  are^  repeated  ;  especially  in 
the  appendix^  which^  along  with  these  duplicates^ 
contains  several  papers  of  a  more  recent  date  than 
those  in  the  body  of  the  volume.  After  all^  a  number 
of  the  charters  belonging  to  the  abbey  are  not  to  be 
found  in  this  volume ;  tor^  besides  charters  that  ap- 
pear to  have  been  lost^  there  are  others  yet  extant  which 
neither  occur  in  the  register,  nor  in  the  appendix.* 
It  may  be  proper  to  add/  that  several  mistakes  have 
been  committed  in  copying  the  charters  into  the  re- 
gister, some  of  which  will  be  noticed  and  corrected ; 
as  well  as  some  mistakes  in  Charlton's  translations.  I 
admire  the  patience  of  Charlton  in  translating  pearly 
the  whole  register,  besides  a  number  of  other  docu- 
tnents;    and  it  is  more  surprising,  that  he  should 

DOW  numbered  133, 139/140,  141, 142, 143:  so  that  the  book  begins 
^ith  f^l.  138,  coDtainiilg  the  catalogue.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
following  cunous  notice  on  a  blank  leaf  next  the  board  :  "  1  foiinde  this 
Booke  figured  137,  and  these  sixe  first  leafes  left  nnfigured,  and 
therefore  rather. chuse  to  figure  these  vi  first  leafes  after  the  137: 
then  to  Btott  out  the  olde  figures  aiid  refigure  the  Booke  a  newe/' 
Whether  this  notice  was  written  by  Dodsworth  or  Duigdale,  or  some 
other  person,  I  cannot  say;  but  the  memorial  is  iquoted  in  the  Mo- 
jiasticon  according  to  this  numbering.    I.  p.  73. 

^  This  book  is  not  the  only  Whitby  Register :  for  we  find  in 
Tanner's  Notitia  (p.  633),  that  there  was  another  bought  at  a  sale 
hy  the  earl  of  Kent  j  betides  otbers  consulted  by  Dodswortbr 
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ticcomplish  the  task  so  wetl^  than  that  he  should  cc« 
casionally  fall  into  errors.  Yet  I  dp  not  mean  to 
follow  his  example,  in  fatiguing  the  reader  with 
strings  of  charters  and  memorials :  the  most  interest- 
ing of  those  documents  will  be  inserted  in  the  appen- 
dix, together  with  an  abstract  of  the  remainder.  Here 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  lands^ 
possessions,  and  privileges  of  our  monastery. 

It  is  necessary  further  to  premise,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  land  given  to  the  moiiks  caiinot  be  exactly 
determined  ;  because  the  measures  by  which  their 
lands  are  reckoned  are  very  uncertain.  The  measures 
which  occur  in  the  register  are  perches,  rods,  acres, 
oxgangs,  carucates,  and  knight's  fees;  to  which  may 
be  added  tofts,  crofts,  and  other  vague  terms.  All 
those  measures  varic^d  so  considerably,  in  different 
places,  or  even  in  the  same  place,  that  it  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  any  fixed  standard* 
Even  the  perches,  rods^  and  acres,  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely defined ;  mtich  less  the  higher  denominations. 
Thus  in  the  charter  of  John  of  Ay  ton,  we  read  of  *'a 
toft  in  Wichaihi  16  perches  troad,  and  33  perches 
long,  measured  by  the  perch  of  Martun;"  which 
implies  that  there  were  perches  of  another  standard  :* 
and  from  a  charter  of  Anfrid  de  Chancy,  it  would 
appear  that,  at  Skirpenbeck,  rod$  were  sometinies 
called  perches. f  Thus  also,  Henry  I  gave  to  the 
brethren  in  Godeland  '"^one  carucate  of  arable  lamd^ 
according  to  the  carucates  of  Pickering  ;*'§   which 

♦  Regist.  f.  56.  Charlton,  p.  162.  f  R-  f- 120.  Ch.  p.  !?!• 
§  Unam  camiccatam  terras  harandam  secundani  caruccatas  de  phic- 
^i»c.    B,  f.  52.    Ch.  p.  75, 
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intimates  that  the  carucates  there  were  not  the  same 
as  in  some  other  places.  The  niost  distinct  account^ 
in  our  records^  of  the  relative  value  of  oxgangs  and 
carucates^  is  that  ivhich  is  contained  in  a  survey  of 
the  abbey  lands  at  Skirpenbeck^  made  in  the  year 
1446 :  '^  Iq  this  town,  ten  caracates  make  a  knight's 
fee,  and  eight  or  ten  oxgange  make  a  carucate  of 
land,  and  twelve  acres  make  an  oxgang  of  land/'^ 
By  this  it  appears,  that  a  carucate,  at  Skirpenbeck, 
contained  from  96  to  120  acres;  but  I  suspei^t  thfll 
many  of  the  carucates,  mentioned  in  the  register, 
were  much  smaller :  and  indeed  the  passage  implies^ 
that  the  measures  at  Skirpenbeck  were  nqt  the  same 
with  those  made  use  of  in  Whitby  Strand.f  Th^ 
relative  proportion  between  perches,  rods,  and  acresi, 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been,  in  general,  much  the 
same  as  in  the  present  day. 

The  lands  belonging  to  our  inonastery  were  of 
smaJl  extent  in  the  time  of  Reinfrid,  consisting  f>nlj 
of  six  carucates  at  Whitby,  and  the  sarine  number  at 
Hac1^ness:§  but,  in  the  days  of  Serlo,  after  his  recon^ 
ciliatioQ  with  his  brother  William,  the  latter  tnftdo 
9ome;  important  additions  to  the  territory  at  both 
places;  granting  unto  Serlo  and  the  nxMiks  '^th^ 
towns  of  Wyteby^  and  Stainskar,  and  Neuham,  and 
Stacbesby ;"  with  "  Nordfield,  and  Sudfeld,  Ev^rkiye^ 

*  R.  f.  135.    Ch.  p.  &72.      +  Yet  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
opkiwti  of  iUiiDtt,  tbat  tbe  «ftr«eat6  was  tht  same  ^ilb  tbt  oxganir^  or 

boTdte  :  it  u  manifest  from  the  whole  of  our  register^  as  well  as  from 
the  c1iarter«  of  ether  abbeys,  that  the  boTUte  was  much  smaller  than 
tkecacucate.     §  See  p.  "250^  2dS. 
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end  Brokesay^  and  Tornelaye/'  near  Hackness';  be- 
sides the  tithes  of  several  of  his  manors^  the  church  of 
Whitby,  two  cfhurches  at  Hackness^  and  the  port  of 
Whitby.*  A  much  greater  accession  of  property  was 
Slcqaited  under  the  abbot  William^  who^  purchased 
north  and:  south  Pylihg',  with  Normahby  and  Haws- 
ker^  from  TanCred  the  Fleming ;  and  who  obtained 
a  charter  from  his  cousin  Alan  de  Percy^  not  only 
confirming  this  purchase,  but  adding  to  it  all  those 
lands  that  were  wanting  to  compleat  the  territory  since 
called  tflUtby  Sttand.  The  boundaries  of  this  terri- 
tory are  described  in  that  charter,  and  in  ma:ny 
others ;  and  they  have  remained  unaltered  from  that 
period  unto  the  present  times.  It  comprehended  the 
port  of  Whitby,  with  the  seacoast  from  thence  to 
Blawych>  a  small  cre^k  near  Peak  allum-works ;  from 
this  creek  the  boundary  proceeded  to  Greendike,  an 
ancient  ditch  or  trench,  crossing  the  moor  beside 
Stoupe  Brow  beacon  nearly  in  a  S.  W.  direction  ;t 
from  thence  it  went  on  to  Swinestysheg,  and  to 
Thornley,  including  all  Thornley;  and  to  Kirkley, 
and  Copkeldbrook,  and  thence  along  the  brow  of  the 
bill>  beyond  Thievesdikes,  to  Staincrossgate,  near  the 
town  of  Suffeld;  and  to  Gretahead,  and  to  Elsicroft, 
and  to  the  moss,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  moss^ 
and  thence  to  the  river  Derwent :  from  thence  the 
boundary  returned  along  the  Derwent  (including  half 
tjie  strean^)  even  to  its  source;  it  then  proceeded  in 
a  N.  W.  direction,  along  the  moors,  to  Lillacross^ 

*  Reg.  f.  %,  Monast  I.  72.    f  Tradition  ascribes  this  ditch  to 
hdy  Hilda  ^  bat  it  is  probably  of  a  much  older  date. 
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Scofgrainshoues,  and  Silhoue  ;*  from  whence  it  de- 
scended ta  Lithebeck^  proceeding  along  that  streadi> 
€p  where  it  fall»  into  the  Esk^  and  then  along  the  E^k 
(including  half  the  river)  to  where  it  receives  Brock- 
bolebeck^  a  rivalet  which  separates  Whitby,  ptirish: 
from  Ejgtpn ;  ascending  this  rivulet^  it  proceeded 
northward  tq^  Swarthouecross^  beside  Hilda's  well ; 
and  from  thence  to  Merhoue,  near  the  corner  of  the 
Horsecroft^  and  to  Thordisa  (the  ancient  liame  of 
E^st  Row  beck>  and  of  a  village  which  stood  on  it) ; 
and,  proceeding  eastward  to  the  sea>  returned  along 
the  shore  to  Whitby .f 

Thi?  extensive  territory  the  monks  ;of  Whitby 
dknominated  their  liberfy/,;  and  their  other  lands 
mud  possessions  were  said  to  be  extra  libertatemr-^ 
•'  without  the  liberty.**  These  possessions^  acquired 
at  varrous  times,  were  also  very  considerable.  They 
were  chiefly  situated  near  those  cells  and  churches 
which  belopged  to  the  inonastery,  and  which  will  be 
noticed  more  partrcutfirly  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
They  had  considerable  estates  at  Middleburgb^  Ayton^ 
Ingleby>  Liverton,  Hinderwell^  and  other  parts  in 
Cleveland;  and  at  Hutton-Bushell^  Cay  ton,  Burniston^ 
and  other  places  in  Prckering-Lythe.  Of  their  dis- 
^nt  possessions^  the  chief  part  lay  at  Newton  on  the 
Wplds,  Skirpenbeck  near  Stamfordbridge^  Bustard- 
Thorp  near  York,  Crossby-Ravenswarth,  in  West- 
moreland, and  at  Hetune  and  Oxnam  near  Jedburgh, 
in  Scotland, 

*  The  Sil'houe  is  sitaated  on  the  \rkiQ8toDe  ridge,      f  R.  £  8« 
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'Berite  grants  df  lands^  with  tba  building  erec4e4 
on  tfao«e  \Aada,  donations  of  dwelling-houses  w^re 
frequently  made  to  the  monastery.  Most  of  these 
houses  were  in  the  city  of  York ;  a  few  of  them  wer« 
in  Scarborough^  and  some  in  other  towns. 

In  several  instances^  the  lands  or  houses  granted 
by  charter/  were  not  wholly  alienated  from  their 
original  posisessbrs^  but  merely  burdened  lYith  an 
annual  rent^  payable  to  the  abbey;  and^  in  some 
casesj  only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  rent  was 
allotted  to  the  monks.  Thuis  Ace^  the  son  of  Wimund 
of  Lochintony  nephew  to  the  abbot  William^  granted 
a  yearly  revenue  of  3  shillings^  out  of  an  oxgang  of 
land  at  Middleton/near  Pickering;  and  the  same 
gentleman  granted  half  a  carucate  of  Iitnd  at  Thoui* 
thorp  under  Gautris^  but  in  such:form^  that  Walter 
who  held  that  land  of  him^  should  continue  (and  his 
heirs  after  him  J  to  hold  it  of  the  abbey,  at  the  annuri 
rent  of  6  shillings.*  In  like  manner,  Walter  de  Percy 
de  Rugemund  granted  two  carucates  of  land  at  Newr 
ton  on  the  Wolds,  to  Hervise^  the  son  of  Besing,  and 
bis  heirs,  for  an  annual  rent  of  36s.  8d.  to  be  paid  to 

*  R.  f.  20,  43,  61,  62,  63.  €h.  p.  101,  102,  103.— I  hai?e 
selected  ibis  instance,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  correctine  a  mistake 
in  the  charters  of  Ace  and  of  Walter,  respecting  this  half  camcate, 
][t  is  describefl  by  Ace  as  that  half  csrucate— r-''  quani  Walteras  filius 
Robert!  quondam  tenuit  de  me,  ubi  capitak  muuvagium  ^us  est  in 
eadem  vtUa**  Charlton  renders  this  last  clause,  whicb  occurs  also 
in  Walter's  charter, — *'  where  he  ha4  his  principal  brasier's  shop  ;** 
taking  mallvagium  for  maignagium.  If  malht^ium  or  makvagium 
(for  it  may  be  so  read)  is  the  true  reading,  it  would  be  better  to 
translate  it  forge,  or  smith's  shop,  from  malleus;  or  orchard  from 
malum ;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  there  was  any  brasier'§ 
fhop  at  such  a  place  8)8  Towthorp,  much  less,  that  this  Walte^  ha^ 
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htmi^lf,  during  his  life^  Md  tolbe  paid  tot Ae4il>bey 
<)f 'Whitby  after  his  deaths  wttboat  any  ^ulditimi.'* 

Many  af  the  smaller  ben^ctions^  (especially 
money-rents^  were  appropriated  by  tbe^dononi  to  par* 
ticular  uses ;  of  -which  some  instances  will  be  after-^ 
waids  given.  Limitations  df  a  ^diffiirent  >ktnd  -  were 
annexed  unto  others  of  the  grants.  Thus  'Robert  0f 
Liverton^  along  with  twooKgangaof  land  in  Liveriun^ 
and  one  toft^  gave  the  monks  of  Whitby  the  right -of 
pasturage  in  his  common  ;  but  with  this  ^restriction^ 
that  they  should  not  burden  him  and  iiis  men  with 
{ratting  on  too  many  cattle^  nor  tal^e  timber  or  pan* 
nage  from  his  inclosed  woods;,  without 'his  leave.f 

Someof  tbe:donation6  consisted  in  the  homage^ 
or^servi^j  which  small  'tenants  performed  tor  their 
lands^  in  lieu  of  rent.  'Baldwin  of  Ivton^  wilb  his 
iwife  and  sons^  gave  six  oxgangs  in  FieKng^  together 
!with  the  homage  of  Hugh  Bvun^  who  hdd  that  land 
fyftthem^  Bverard  de  Ros  restored  those  two  caru* 
^tes  in  Burniston^  which  ^heibeld  <if  the  abbe^;  and 

mare  brasiePs  shops  than  one:  but  I  strongly  suspect,  that  ma!ha» 
^ttonis.a&.emr in/the'Register,  msi thattlieii-Miliiig in Ibe ofighial 
charter  was  messua^ium— messuage,  or  dtoelling-hajfise.  Such 
|>hrases  as  capitale  messuagium,  capitale  numerium,  ^c.  are  not 
unoonmon  in  ancient  charters.— *Froih  the  tJwnpotus,  or^Rent-roff  of 
the  abbey,  fer  \4^,  1  find  thatfin  that  year,  which  ^as  above  900 
years  after  the  grant  of  Ace,  tiiis  rent  of  6  sh.  was  received  from 
Towtiioip. 

*  *  «.  f.  M.  Gh.  p.  89.  Yet  it  woiild  seem,  from  the  Compotus 
ibri996,  and  for  1460,  that  this  rent  was  afterwards  more  than  doo- 
%M.  +  R  f.  -67.  4)h.  p.  132.  Here  there  is  another  errfitam  in 
the  Register,  ^hich  reads  the  restricttye  clause:  <"Ita  cum  quod  ni- 
mtUUi  pecunuB  mm  nee  grarent  me  nee  homines  meos.  &c."  I  can 
make  no  sense  of  the  passage,  without  considering /xffctmj^  suee  as  a 
ttistake  for/>eott<fu  swp,  or  pecaritsui,    §  R.  f.  61.  C|i*  p-  Hh 
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also  ooe  h(Mi|iigef  caUed  Norman  of  Brocbeatejf^  mih 
tfaoree  OKgangis  of  laod^  and  the  same  service  which  he 
badibeen  wont:  to  perforin  for  it.*  John  of  Aton  gave 
to. the  monastery  the  homage  and  service  of  Nichol  o£ 
ArtoiiandthiikhfifSi  with  the  toft  and  land  which  he> 
imA  granted  to  Ntchol  a^  bis  heirs^  for  that  booiage^ 
and  serifioe.il  On  the  other  hand^  Hugh  Malet^  when 
ha  made  a  gifit  of  his  lordship  of  Rowelle,  reserved 
the  viUhnes^  with  their  tenure,  to  himse]f.$ 

The  t^ittom^s  meationed  in  this  last  charter  ap^ 
ptari  bmrmtTi  to  be  of  aii  inferior  order  to  the 
hmwtgtr9x  above-named ;  for  while  the  homagers^ 
sttfihafi.Niefao)  jof  Aton^  could  poissess  property  whick 
de8cended<to  their heirs^  the  vUlanea  held  everything, 
at  the  witt.of  tbeir  lord.  They  were  a  spepies-pf. 
slaves^  attached  tb'  the  soil ;  and  not  only  the  cotjtagea 
in/  lahach  they  dwelt  and  the  small  parciels  of  laQ4; 
wfaickthey  had  fiur.  their  support^  but  th^iir  seirviQQSiy 
theilH  goodly  theiri  peisons^  and  even  their  childnn* 
all  facdoiigedtatbe  proprietor^  and  were  athisdispAn 
sid.  In  some  of  ourcharten^  four  classes  of  in^ri^r 
tcmmta  are.named,  viz,  bondmen^  cottagers^  gra«sr 
roen^  and  herdmen ;  ||  but  the  bondmen  were  a  kind/ 
of  homagers  superior  to  villanes^  their  services  being 
limiledi  by,  voluntary  contract.;};  Sometimes  villaq/s^ 
were  allowed  to  hold  land  to  the  amount  of  two  ox- 
gangs  or  more>  Thus^  William  de  Percy  of  Kilda}i9i 
graijitedji  by  his  charter^  to  the  iiunnery  of  Bftsedale^ 
V  ba  fc  e3.  caifc.  f4 108^   t  R- 1 11$.  ck,  p.  190.    i  b^  t, 

lai  Ck  |i.JLa3.    II  Ri  £.  6>  7.  Ch,  p.  23f ,  281.    t  Scjs  Bawdw^V 
Domesday,  Qlonary^  pv^  4»  21.    ^ 

UN  2 
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'^  two  oxgangs  of  land  in  the  town  of  Upsalej  with  a 
toft  and  troft,  and  all  their  appurtenances ;  namely 
those  [oxgangs]  which  Stephen^  the  son  of  listing, 
held;"  and  gave  them  also  '' the  same  Stephen,  the 
^n  of  listing,  with  his  goods,  and  all  his  offspring, 
ilVithout  any  reserve/'^  In  one  of  the  grants  to  o«p 
abbey,  we  find  a  carucate  of  land  occupied  by  six 
families  of  villanes^  which  was  nearly  at  the  rate  of 
tiVo  oXgangs  to  each  family  :  ^'  Richard  de  Boshale 
(Or  Bushell)  gave  one  carucate  of  land  in  the  town  of 
Fordtin — with  all  the  men  that  possessed  that  land, 
and  with  all  theit  suites  (or  families)  ;t  viz.  Robert 
ttxe  son  of  Walter,  with  all  his  family;  William  hja 
son,  with  all  his  family  ;  Thomas  the  son  of  William 
[not  the  former  William],  with  all  his  family  ;  John 
fhe  son  of  Suain,  with  all -his  family;  William  the 
son  ofLevine,  with  all  his  family ;  and  Agnes  a  widow^ 
with  all  her  family. "§  Among  the  benefactions  to 
€luisbrough  priory,  there  is  a  gift,  from  Picot  de 
Lasceles,  of  '^one  oxgang  of  land  in  the  town  of 
Alesby;  and  Ralph,  the  son  of  William,  the  son. of 
Turgis,  with  all  his  offspring,  and  Gunnilda  his  mo- 
ther; with  all  tAeir  goods."  |j 

*  Dugd.  Moil.  I.  p.  840.  i  The^termft  «ecfa  find  sequtla  are 
used  iadMcrianinately  to  denote  young  cattle  following  tbeir  mothers 
in  the  field.  Thus  we  find  grants  of  pastuiP&ge  for  so  many  cattle, 
*'  cum  seqaela  sua  unias  anni — with  their  oi&pring  of  one  year/'  or 
*'  cum-  sua  secta  de  duobus  annis — with  their  oiFsprmg  of  two  years.'* 
lilon.  I.  p.  508,  64t.  As  the  viUanes  yfurt  considered  as  a  kind  of 
cafth,  there  is  something  appropriate  in  applying  the  same  terms  to 
iheir  offspring.  Yet,  perhaps,  secia  or  sequela,  when  cum  catalUs 
is  not  aiiilded,  may  include  the  ^ood!f,  as  well  as  the  y)iiMt2y»  df  the 
viHane.  §  R.  i,  45.  €h.  jp.  177.  ||  Recited  in  a  charter  of  H^ 
Vlll.  in  the  possission  of  Rotert  ChaJoncf ,  Esq.  M.  P. 
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In  some  instances^  donations  of  vi]Ianc&^  or 
slaves^  were  made^  without  mentioning  any  lands  to 
which  they  were  attached.  Thos^  in  the  rcpord  last 
quoted,  we  learn,  that  Theobald  de  Lasceles  gave  to 
the  priory  of  GuisbroQgh  *'  Robert  the  son  of  Ketell/ 
Godwin  the  overseer,*  Ervise  the  son  of  Adac,  Wigaa 
the  son  of  Gamell^  Robert  the  son  of  Aalpb,  Ralph 
the  son  of  Godwin,  Ingeberg  the  son  of  Asiac,  Alice 
the  wife  of' Serb,  John  the  son  of  Williatn  Dodde; 
with  all  their  offspring,  and  their  effects."  In  the 
same  manner,  Stephen  de  Blaby  gave  to  our  abbej^ 
^^as  a  pure  and  perpetual  alms^  the  homage  of  the  son 
of  Thomas,  with  ail  his  offspring,  fof  ever,  so  that  into 
whatever  part  of  the  world  they  might  come,  they 
should  always  remain  free  from  the  said  Stephen  and 
bis  heirs :"f  and  Stephen  de  Meinell  granted,  ''as 
a  pure  add  perpetual  alms^  William  Cokelun  of  Aton, 
with  all  his  offspring."$ 

*  "  Praeposilum" — He  was  probably  «so  called  from  his  having 
heen  employed  as  a  foreman,  or  under-steward,  on  somo  &rm.  f  R» 
f.  25.  Ch.  p.  185.     §  R.  114.  Ch.  p.  190. 

The  odioas  traffic  in  human  flesh,  now  so  deservedly  reprobated 
in  this  land  of  freedom,  was  carried  on  in  this  country  for  a  long  coudie 
of  years.  So  early  as  the  days  of  king  Ella,  some  of  the  youth  of 
Deira  were  exported  to  be  sold  at  Rome.  Bed.  L.  II.  c.  1.  In  the 
reign  of  Edgar,  a  law  was  passed,  to  prevent  the  sak  of  a9y  christiaiiL 
unto  a  heathen.  Wilk.  Concil.  1.  p.  235.  At  the  council  of  London, 
held  in  the  time  of  Henry  I,  it  was  ordained,  '*  That  no  one  should 
any  longer  presume  to  carry  on  that  nefturioiis  trade,  by  which  men  m 
England  were  wont  to  be  exposed  to  sale,  like  brute  beasts.''  Ibid, 
p.  383.  Slavery,  however,  with  its  atten4attt  evils^  prevailed  for  some 
ages^longer.  It  appears  to  have  received  its  most  deadly  blow  during 
the  violent  struggles  between  thebouses  of  Yoiic  and  Lancaster;  whe^ 
the  barons  on  each  side  manumitted  Hieir  slaves,  m  order  to  employ 
liem  in  the  wars. 
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.  The  liberties  of  the  church  of  St  John  at  Be?er- 
ley^  &c.  are  explained  in  the  charter  of  Thurstan^  to 
be  sinodus  quieta,  sacrum  criama,  ferrum  judiciale, 
und  fossa;  and  the  last  two»  with  their  appurtenances^ 
^re  mentioned  also  in  the  charter  of  archbishop  Henry. 
The  sinodus  quieta  is  thought  to  have  been  an  ex^ 
emptioR  from  attending  the  synods^  or  convocations, 
held  by  the  archbishop ;  by  the  grant  of  sacrum  cris- 
ma  the  abbots  had  the  privilege  of  making  the  holy 
chnsm  or  anointing  oil^  used  in  extreme  unction  and 
other  popish  rites;  the  ferrum  jtuliciale  was  the  right 
of  tryidg  by  fire  ordeal,  and  the  fossa  that  of  trying 
by  vater  ordeal;  both  of  which  were  performed  in 
various  ways.* 

By  the  royal  charters  referred  to^  the  monks  of 
Whitby  held  of  the  crown,  eight  carucates  of  land  at 
Uapkness,  Norlhfield^  and  Burniston,  free  of  all  taxes; 
and  obtained  a  grant  of  the  wreck  of  the  sea  at  Whit* 
by,  and  all  the  liberties  belonging  to  a  sea^port :  and 
by  the  charters  of  the  archbishops,  their  churches  af 
^t.  Mary  at  Whitby,  of  All  Saints  a(  York,  and  of 
^t.  Hilda  at  Middleburgh^  were  exempted  from  the 
4ttes  called  st/nodals  and  episcopal  usages.  Tbey 
also  obtained  from  Henry  H,  and  Richard  I,  the 

explanations  in  these  two  authorities  by  no  means  coincide ;  I  hare 
Itelected  from  both  y^hat  appears  to  iqe  the  most  Qatnrfil  meaning. 

*  Ch.  p.  87.  Rapin,  p.  160.  The  right  of  trying  by  hot  iron  and 
by  water  ordeal  was  eranted  to  St  Wilfrid's  at  Ripoh,  by  king  Athel*- 
etan.  Monast.  I.  p.  172.  Possibly  th^  sinodus  quieta,  granted  to 
the  monks  of  Whitby ,  might  also  include  the  privilege  of  choosing 
their  oWn  abbots :  at  leasts  we  know  that  this  important  privilege^ 
yihic\}  they  possessed,  \r&8  not  enjoyed  by  all  the  dbb^;y«. 
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right  rf  burgage  in  the  tawn  of  Whitby,  and  the 
privil^e  of  faddiBg  an  annual  fair  there,  on  the  feast 
of  St.  HHda^  with  an  assurance  of  the  king's  peace  to 
rath  as  resorted  thither,  and  to  all  their  effects^  both 
in  going  and  returning. 

In  addition  to  these  immunities,  the  brethren  of 
Wbifl)y  possessed,  by  royal  charters  from  Richard  I, 
John^  and  Henry  III,  the  right  of  appointing  their 
own  foresters,  and  verdurers,  and  of  excluding  all 
manner  of  persons  from  hunting  in  therr  forests^  or  • 
tra  -any  part  of  their  latids :  and,  though  Henry  I,  in 
his  charter  for  Whitby  Strand,  had  reserved  the  game 
to  himself,  that  right  was  abandoned  by  king  Jobn^ 
and  others  of  his  successors.* 

The  privileges  of  the  abbots  of  Whitby  were 

greatly  increased  by  Henry  VI,  who  granted  them^ 

the  return  of  all  writs  and  orders  from  the  king  or  his 

^sheriffs  or  other  officers,  to  be  executed  in  their  ter* 

ritory,  and  the  execution  of  all  such  writs;  that  they 

might  not  be  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  anjf  bailill^ 

or  trlher  officer  of  the  king; — all  manner  of  forfeited  ' 

effects  of  felons,  or  others,  w  hose  goods  were  confis* 

cated  within  fhetr  liberty; — all  found  treasure;  the 

wreck  of  the  fiea,  whether  lying  or  floating ;  the  waif 

and  straif  [lost  cattle  or  goods  nnclaimed]  on  their 

premises ;~^1  fines  and   amercements; — bU  waste 

*  a.  f.  4B,  49,  50.  Ch.  p.  66,  148,  152,  218.    The  right  of 
£%el]iaive  hanking  in  their  own  tenritory  was  culled/ree^toarrai.  The 


name  right  was  given  to  the  canons  of  Guisbrough  in  their  territory; 
besides  theprivileges  of  sooh,  sack,  &c.;  as  appears  from  the  charter 
of  Henry  Vi  1 1,  (brmeriy  quoted. — In  the  copy  of  the  charter  of  Henry 


I1I>  from  which  Ohamon  made  his  tranitlation  (p.  218),  the  atM 
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grounds^  Waste  woods^  deodands^  and  every  thing  else 
which  ought  to  pertain  to  the  king; — exemption  from 
all  suits  of  shires^  cities^  hundreds^  ^  wapentakes^  and 
tithings  ot  the  king,  and  from  all  general  mulcte  and 
amercements ; — power  to  appoint  their  own  market- 
clerks,  and  to  have  their  own  prisons  or  jails ; — free 
warren  in  all  their  lands,  with  such  rights  as  their 
predecessors  were  wont  to  have  in  Pickering  forest; — 
a  right  of  resuming  any  of  their  privileges  which  had 
fallen  into  disuse ; — and  liberty  to  hold  a  weekly  market 
throughout  the  year^  as  had  been  done  from  time 
immemorial.* 

Privileges  so  extensive  raised  our  abbots  to  the 
rank  of  powerful  barons,  and  invested  them  with  a 
kind  of  sovereign  authority  over  the  territory  of  the 
abbey.  The  right  of  infangentheaf,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  having  their  own  prisons,  presented  a  formid* 
,  able  barrier  to  depredators  who  might  wish  to  invade 
their  property,  and  must  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  security  of  their  possessions. 

Yet  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  commonly  received 
notion,  that  our  abbots  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  their  vassals,  or  over  the  .criminals  appre- 
hended in  their  jurisdiction.  They  had  power  to 
incarcerate  offenders,  and  to  inflict  punishments,  not 

WilKam  lie  Briitiiton  is  called  Christopher.  It  ki  easy  to  aeooaot  for 
the  mistake:  the  abbot's  name  has  not  been  mentioned  in  the  original 
ichafter,  but  the  transcriber  has  changed  Christo  into  Chrutophero  ; 
so  that«  instead  of  ''  our  Krell  beloved  in  Christ*',  he  has  made  it 
*'  our  tirell  beloved  Christopher/' 

*  Ch.  p.  267—271.   The  day  on  which  the  weekly  market  was 
field  will  be  adverted  to  in  a  subsequent  Chapter* 
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affectiog  life  or  limb;  bat  felons^  or  notorious  crimi* 
nals^  were  removed  from  the  jails  of  the  abbots  to 
those  of  the  king,  under  custody  of  the  sheriff,  or  his 
officers^  to  be  tried  by  the  justices  of  gaol-delivery^  or 
the  justices  of  assize,  appointed  by  royal  authority. 
There  is  a  field  adjoining  to  Spital-bridge,  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  galUms^close,  where  the  crimi- 
nals condemned  by  the  abbot's  court  are  supposed  to 
have  been  executed;  but  that  name  most  probably 
took  its  rise  long  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery. 
The  following  remarks  on  the  jifdicial  power  of  our 
abbots,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Chapman  of 
this  place,  who  was  born  in  1713  and  died  at  New- 
castle in  1793,,  furnish  the  fact  from  which  the  name 
appears  to  have  been  derived,  though  Mr.  Chapman^ 
falling  into  the  common  error,  produces  that  fact  as 
a  proof  of  the  great  power  which  the  abbots  exercised : 
''The  abbot  of  Whitby,  whose  domains  were 
twenty  miles  in  length  and  from  five  to  seven  in 
breadth,  was  almost  an  absolute  prince.  He  nomi- 
nated his  own  sheriff  (to  whom  the  high  sheriff  of  the 
county  directed  his  writs),  who  continues  to  this  day 
to  be  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor^  as  well  as 
the  grand  jury  of  twelve^  who  ar^  now  called  bur- 
gesses,  and  assist  at  the  court-leet.^  He  had  hatU^  et 
bas^ju^tice^  yrhich  was  exercised  so  l^teastbe  year 
1660  on  two  men^  by  the  authority  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor.'    The  name  of  one  of  them  was  Lumley,  but 

*  The  appoiDlmeiit  of  burgesses  is  now  laid  aside;  that  of  the 
fherij^^  pf  rftther'the  hif^h  constable,  of  Whitby  Strand^  still  ooaliiiaes. 

90  2. 
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I  have  forgottea  tbat  of  the  otber.  A  song  Wfts  iMde 
on  their  death,  part  of  which  was  repeated  to  me  by 
aa  old  man,  whd  said  he  had  the  whde  relation  from 
his  grandfather  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  execu- 
tion, v^htchwas  performed  in  a  field  aear  Whitby^ 
now  part  of  the  estate  of  my  coasin  Abel  Chapman, 
and  known  to  this  day  by  the  name  of  g€tiQw$'cl0$€. 
I  have  heard  several  old  men  say  they  reinemberecl 
the  gaUows,  and  have  been  shewn  by  some  of  them 
the  place  where  it  stood ;  but  there  was  not  then  any 
maains  of  it  to  be  discovered." 

This  narrative  clearly  establishes  the  &ctj  tbat 

two  men  ^ere  executed  at  the  time  and  place  men* 

« 

tinned ;  and  tbat  fact  was  sufficient  to  give  a  name  to 
the  field,  though  no  gallows  bad  stood  there  before. 
But  we  must  not  suppose,  that  these  offenders  were 
condemned  and  executed  by  the  authority  of  tlie  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Whitby ;  much  less,  that  this  judicial 
power  descended  to  him  fr'em  the  abbots.  Sir  WjUiaio 
Cbolmley,  then  lord  of  the  manor,  might  indeed  take 
a  part  in  th^  trial  of  the  criminals ;  but  this  could  not 
be  through  any  right  which  devolved  on  Um  as  lord 
of  Whitby,  but  in  virtue  of  a  special  commission  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  granted  to  him  and  other  justicea 
in  the  North  Riding.  His  father,  the  celebrated  Sir 
Hugh  Cbolmley,  was  invested  by  Charles  I»  with  a 
commission  of  this  nature,  before  the  year  1640;*^ 
and  the  samd  special  commission  might  be  given  to 
Sir  William,   and  other  neighbouring  justices,   in 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  Knt.  and  BarU  p.  6K 
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1G60 ;  to  repress  the  disorders  which  prevailed  at  the 
restoration  of  Ghark^  II.  It  is  not  even  certain  that 
the  trial  took  place  at  Whitby ;  the  culprits  might  be 
brought  hither 'for  execution  from  York  or  Malton.* 
In  the  days  of  feudal  tyranny,  the  lawless  barons  often 
assumed  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  vassab^ 
and  the  crown  was  sometimes  forced  to  connive  at 
this  gross  abnse ;  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  this  power 
was  usurped  by  the  abbots^  whose  conduct  was  se 
narrowly  watched  by  the  king  and  by  the  nobles. 
The  right  of  trying  by  fire  or  water  ordeal^  belonged, 
indeed,  to  the  spiritual  dignitaries,  being  regarded  as 
an  immediate  appeal  to  heaven ;  but,  if  this  species 
of  trial  was  ever  used  in  cases  of  felony,  it  does  not 
follow,  that  the  sentence  was  carried  into  execution 
by  the  same  authority  that  conducted  the  trial.  It 
was  expressly  ordained,  by  several  councils,  that  no 
clergymen  should  be  secular  judges,  or  ministers  of 
justice,  and  that  they  should  not  even  be  present  at 
criminal  trials,  nor  take  any  part  whatever  in  matters 
of  blood ;  and  the  reasons  for  this  prohibition  apply 
with  double  force  to  abbots  and  monks.f  Besides,  in 
the  Statutes  at  large,  the  administration  of  justice,  in 
criminal  cases,  is  uniformly  claimed  as  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  to  be  exercised  only  by  the  king,  or  by 
judges  holding  their  commission  from  him.§  In  short, 

*  In  the  year  1793,  when  Wm.  AikinsoD  was  condemned  at  the 
York  assizes,  for  taking  part  in  a  riot  at  Whitby,  some  thoifghtA  wera 
ftitertained  of  bringing  him  to  Whitby  for  execution,  to  make  tbs 
example  more  striking :  liad  this  plan  been  adopted  we  might  ha^« 
had  another  gallows-close,  f  Wilkins  Concil.  II.  p.  4,  6,  146,  &c. 
%  18  Edw.  3.  Stat  2.  c.  2.-34  £dw.  3.  c.  L— 2  Hen.  5.  Stat.  I. 
c,  4^  5.  8^c*    It  is  observable,  thftt  though  spiritual  persons  were 
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whether  we  examine  the  records  of  oar  abbey^  the 
constitutions  of  the  cbnrcli^  or  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
we  may  be  convinced  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
abbots  was  circumscribed  within  narrow  limits. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  their  estates, 
and  the  various  sources  from  whence  their  revenue ' 
was  derived^  much  information  is  obtained  from  the 
roUs^  of  their  receipts  and  disbursements^  some  of 
which  are  yet  extant;  as  well  as  from  several  of  the 
charters  and  memorials  in  the  Register.  As  copious 
extracts  from  the  rolls  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix^^ 
*  it  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  take  a  general  view 
of  their  economy, 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  lands  of  the' abbey 
was  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  monks  themselves^  for  the 
support  of  the  convent  and  of  their  servants.     They. 

occasKHiaTly  appointed  justices  of  assize,  none  bnt  laymen  were  em- 
ployed in  gaol-delivery,  or  Ibe  trial  of  felons.  2  £dw.  3.  c.  2.  Care 
was  taken  to  restrain  the  power  of  spiritual  courts,  and  of  feudal  lords. 
13Edw.  I.  Stat  I.  c.  43.-9  £dw.2.  Statl.  c.  6— 15  Ric.  2.  c.  12. 
— 16  Ric.  2!  c.  2.  Abbots,  and  other  spiritual  dignitaries,  were 
liable  to  be  snmmoned  before  the  sheriff's  courts;  and  it  was  deemed 
a  privilege  to  be  aHowed  attomiea  to  appear  on  ih^ir  behalf^  instead  of 
.  personal  attendance.     3  Hen.  5.  Stat.  2   c.  2. — 15  Hen.  6.  c.  7. 

*  Several  of  the  most  entire  of  the  abbey  rolls,  to  which  Charl- 
ton bad  access,  have  unfortunately  fallen  aside.  Mrs,  Cholmley  kindly 
lent  me  such  as  she  could  find ;  viz.  th^  compotus  receptuum,  or 
rent'roll,  for  the  half-year  from  Whitsunday  to  Martinmas  1396;  the 
rent-roll  for  the  year  commencing  at  Whitsunday  1460  and  ending  at 
Whitsunday  1461,  partly  mutilated;  and  an  imperfect  roll  of  disburse- 
roents,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  year  1395,  or  1396.  Each 
roll  consists  of  several  pieces  of  parchment,  abou^  6  inches  broad>  and 
of  different  lengths,  tacked  together  with  thread.  The  roll  of  expen- 
diture, though  greatly  defective,  is  7  feet  5  inches  long,  and  closely 
written  on  both  sides.*  The  rent  roll  for  14C6  is  6  feet  10  inches  Iong» 
Tliough  a  part  of  it  has  been  lost ;  that  for  1396  is  about  4  feet  and  a 
half.  In  some  part  of  these  last,  the  outside  of  the  roll  is  written  u|)oq^ 
|t$  w?ll  as  the  inside. 
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had  in  their  own  occupation  part  of  their  lands  .at 
Semar^  at  Hackjness^  at  Fyling,  at  Whitby.  Lathes 
(inchidiog  Lath-Garth )>  and  at  Aton  and  Ingleby  in 
Cleveland;  at  each  of  which  places  there  was  an 
overseer  (pr^eposUus),  who  managed  their  concerns, 
and  gave  in  his  accounta  to  them  at  stated  periods. 
They  had  ako  their  granges  at  Stakesby,  Dunsiey, 
and  perhaps  a  few  places  more.  But  the  greater  part 
of  their  estates  were  occupied  by  tenants  of  various 
descriptions^  who  paid  their  rents  twice  in  the  .year, 
generally  at  Whitsunday  and  at  Martinmas.:  The 
rent-rolls  tor  Whitby  Strand,  begin  at  the  south-east 
part,  and  end  at  the  opposite  extremity.  The,Mi!re 
or  liberty  of  Ha^ckness  yielded  a  large  revenue  ;:for9 
besides  the  lands  which  were  let  at  Hackness  itself, 
with  the  dwelling-houses,  mills,  and  moor,  the  soke 
comprehended  the  farms  of  Broxay,  Everley,  Suffield^ 
Silfhow,  Dales,  Langdale,  and  Harwood;  tdgether 
with  the  cow-gaits  at  Ky^beck.  The  Fyling-Hsles 
district,  which  was  next  in  order,  included  the  &rais 
of  Stoupe,  Thirnhow,  South-Fyling,  Middlewood, 
Thorpe,  and  Normanby :  with  the  smaller  farnlis  of 
Hastgatrig,  and  Wragby,  near  Thirnhow ;  the  miH, 
and  other  appendages,  of  South-Fyling;  the  small 
&rois  of  Langthwait,  and.Carling,  in  North-Fyling ; 
and  the  farm  of  Botbom,  adjoining  to  Nonvaoi^y, 
which. seems  to  be  that  which  is  now. called  Havs^ker 
Bottoms.  To  these  succeeded  the  farms  of  Hawsker, 
Stainsacre,  and  Lairpool ;  with  Rigcote,  Gockmiln, 
and  several  tenements,  gardens,  &c.   at  Hawsker^ 
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Whitby  Lathes^  Laih-Oartb,  and  the  neighbottrtiood. 
The  Tevenues  arising  fr6in  Whitby  itself  consisted  in 
the  rents  of  lands  belonging  to  it^  the  rents  of  several 
dwelling-hoases^  with  the  castom^  toU^  and  burgage 
of  the  town ;  the  whole  of  which  in  1460  did  not 
amount  to  £20  a  year^  and  scarcely  exceeded  that 
sum  in  1396.  The  farms  of  Sneton^  Ugglebamby, 
Sleights  (including  Ybum),  Esfcdaleside^  Ruswarp^ 
witti  the  mill  and  water  of  the  Esk^  Stakesby^  with  its 
mill  and  appendages^  Brecca^  Newholm^  and  Dunsley, 
closed  the  list  of  the  possessions  in  Whitby  Strand. 

Though  several  of  the  farms  now  enumerated 
were  very  extensive^  yet  the  value  of  land  was  so 
small^  or  rather  the  value  of  money  was  so  greats  thart 
none  of  them,  even  including  all  their  appendages^ 
produced  £12  a  year^  except  Whitby  and  HackMsr: 
and  the  whole  rental  of  Whitby  Strand,  in  1396, 
yielded  little  more  than  £S&0  per  anmum,  and  in 
1460,  it  was  only  £203  16s.  S^.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  recollect,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  kind 
was  in  the  occupation  of  the  moirics  themselves. 

Along  with  the  rents  of  the  different  fitrms  in 
Whitby  Strand,  several  small  s»ms  are  entered  under 
the  name  of  days-works  ;*  whidi  appear  to  have  been 
rent^services  doe  by  the  tenants,  which  (hey  chose 
rather  to  pay  in  money  than  in  labour.  These  d«MS 
were  of  three  kinds^  viz.  days-wwks  efploughers,  of 
MfHMTS,  and  ot  reopers.f    The  first  included  the 

*  Oeneratty  oe^^kd  precaruc,  wai.Bomddm^  pretaUomBi* 
t  CarHceMtium,fakantium,  et  metentium.  To  these  may  be  added 
ptecarim  drculantium,  which  occurs  in  one  instance;  but  I  am  in^ 
dined  lo  think  that  circuUn^ium  is  a  mistake  for  carucatUiwn. 
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services  of  the  plough  and  horses  (or  oxen)^  as  well 
as '  of  the  ploughman^  and  were  estimated  at  one 
shilling  each  :  the  other  two^  being  only  the  services 
of  the  individual^  were  reckoned  at  three  pence  each. 
And  they  were  not  under>rated  at  this  estimation;  for 
common  labourers  in  that  period  received  but  two 
pence  per  day^  and  only  one  penny,  if  they  got  their 
meat  in. addition;  a  penny  being  the  usual  allowance 
for  one  day's  provision. — From  the  roll  of  disburse- 
ments^ I  find  that  the  monks  paid  duys-works  for  some 
of  theJands  which  they  held^  after  the  very  same  rate. 
The  lands  which  lay  without  the  liberty  of. 
Whitby  Strand  were  for  the  most  part  in  lease  :  and 
some  of  the  more  distant  farms  were  disposed  of  to 
other  monasteries  for  a  fi^ed  yearly  rent.  Thus  the 
the  land  at  Bustard-Thorp  was  resigned  to  the  priory 
of  Hexhaiti/  who  had  other  lands  in  that  place^  on 
their  agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  rent  of  20  sh.^  out  of 
the  rent  which  they  themselves  should  receive  from 
Osb^rt  and  his  heirs^  who  occupied  that  land  :*  and 
the  land  of  the  abbey  at  Honentun^  or  Huntington, 
near  York^  was  let  to  the  convent  of  Rievaux^  who 
had  other  property  there,  for  6  sh.  yearly  :f  which 
rents  seem  to  have  been  paid  regularly,  from  the  time 
qf  the  conveyances  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery. 
On  the  same,  principle,  the  church  of  Huntington  was 
conveyed  to  our  monastery  by  the  brethren  of  Eveis* 
ham,  at  an  yearly  rent  of  10  shillings  ;§  and  was 
afterwards  made  over  by  the  abbot  and  convent  to  the 

*  R.  f.72.  Cb.  p.  134,  125.    ^Kl  136.  Ch.  p.  68.    %  R. 
1 54.  Ch.  p.  136. 

PP 
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Vicars  choral  of  York,  the  latter  agreeing  to  pay  1^. 
4d.  per  annum  for  it  to  the  abbey  of  Whitby ;  beaidea 
the  10s.  to  that  of  Evesham.* 

Several  farms  in  Whitby  Strand^  and  other 
j[>iace8^  were  let^  or  conveyed,  to  the  tl^nants  and  theil" 
heirs  for  ever.  On  condition  of  their  paying  a  fixed 
annual  rent,  iviih  the  customary  services.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  appear  to  have  obtained  their  right  to 
those  lands,  previous  to  the  grant  of  Whitby  Strand 
to  the  monastery.  This  was  probably  the  case  With 
the  Percies  of  Dunsley;  and  the  same  remark  will 
ii]»pty  to  the  family  of  Arundel,  who  had  possessions 
at  Sneaton  and  other  parts ;  to  that  of  Eveiiey,  who 
possessed  ISverley  and  Ugglebarnby;  and  perhaps 
also  to  some  other  homagers,  who  held  their  estatea 
of  the  abbey  by  hereditary  right.  This  acconnta  for 
the  numerous  grants  of  lands,  as  well  ast  houses,  in 
Whitby  Strand,  made  to  the  abbot  and  eonventj  long 
after  the  whole  of  ttiat  territory  had  been  given  them 
as  lords  paramount.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  beeft 
the  policy  of  the  monks  to  buy  in  those  f^ehold  landa; 
-and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  long  before  the 
dissolution,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  whcde^ 
either  by  purchase  or  by  gift,  so  that  not  one  of  tlie 
fiimilies  now  mentioned  remained  within  the  liberty/ 
On  the  other  band,  they  found  it  to  their  aeoonnt  to^ 
sell  off  some  of  their  distant  poaseasiona;  aaeh  as  the 
land  at  Towlaton  near  Tadcaster,  their  property  ttt* 
Yslebam  and  Sneileswell  in  the  same  qaarter«  and 
their  possessiens  m  Scotland;  all  which  were  alienftted 

«  Barton's  Moiuuit  p«78.   Ch.p.ae6,  i&f. 
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before  the  year  1396,  beiii^  probaUy  sold  or  ex^ 
ehuged^  oo  account  of  the  expenoe  of  attendiog  to, 
them :  though  the  Sootish  estates  may  have  been  for^ 
eibly  seized^  during  the  wars  with  king  Robert  Bruce.^ 

Next  to  the  rent  of  lands^  the  sale  of  cattle^  fish> 
hides,  and  wool,  was  one  of  the  most  prodnctive 
sources  of  revenue.  In  1396,  there  was  received, 
v^ithin  half  a  year,  for  wOol,  £37  3s.  hides,  about 
30  sh.  fish,  igS  13d.  8d.  and  beasts,  nearly  £27 :  and» 
in  1460,  there  was  received  for  wool,  £33  16s.  Sd. 
hides,  8gs:2d.  fish>  £12  lid.  beasts,  ^667  10s.  lOd. 
Under  this  last  article  the  monks  included  ''  meat  left 
in  the  kitchen;''  which  produced  abqqt  7  or  S£  a  year.f 

Such  were  the  temporal  revenues  of  the  dbbey. 
Its  spiritual  revenues  also  proceeded  from  various 
sources,  among  which  the  tithes  held  the  most  con*- 
fipicuous  place,  and  above  all  the  tithe  of  fish  landed 
in  the  port  of  Whitby.  In  1396,  this  last  article,  in*- 
cluding  net^mofuy  and  other  dues,  produced  £52 
ISs.  Ud.  in  half  a  year;  being  considerably  more 
than  (he  half  of  all  the  spiritual  income  for  that  period. 

*  Many  4>f  the  writings  in  the  Register  consist  of  gmn^  or, 
leases,  frpm  the  abbot  and  convent,  obtained  by  their  teni^nts.  Besides 
the  perpetual  leases^  or  hereditary  grants',  there  are  several  life-rent 
leases,  and  some  leasee  for  the  term  of  forty  yeara :  and  we  learo  foam 
the  rolls,  that  there  were  lands  let,  especially  small  parcels,  for  much 
shorter  terms;  as  for  15,  10,  6,  and  even  3  years;  and  that  preminms 
or  fines  (gersumae)  were  paid  at  entering  on  the  lease,     f  The  priess 


iof  cattle  appear  to  us  exceeding  low,  and  shew  the  vast  disproportion 
between  Ae  valae  of  money  in  that  age,  and  its  present  value.  HorseB 
brought  firom  16s.  to  20s.  each,  tiiough  in  one  instance  we  find  £S 
given  for  a  riding  horse  for  the  abbot ;  oxen  and  cows,  from  5s.  Od.  to 
lOs.  each;  hogs,  Se.  to3s.  4d.;  calves,  16d.  to20d. ;  sheep,  t^.  to 
i's.  6d.;  lambs  and  pigs,  4d.  each.  Fish,  at  least  sah  fish,  was  ^arer' 
in  ppoportion :  a  sa|t  ^  o^  ling  usually  spld  at  one  shtHipg. 

PP  2 
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The  other  tithes  yielded  but  a  small  «um  in  mm^  ; 
for,  except  the  tithe  of  hay,  which  seems  to  have 
been  always  commuted,  they  were  generally  paid  in 
kind;  and  a  great  part  of  them,  instead  of  being  sold, 
was  retained  for  the  use  of  the  convent,  and  of  their 
servants  and  dependants.  The  rest  of  the  spiritual 
proceeds  consisted  in  offerings,  or  dues,  paid  to  the 
different  churches;  and  the  rents  of  the  glebes  be-- 
longing  to  some  of  them.  The  more  distant  churches 
generally  paid  a  stated  annual  sum,  or  pension,  as  it 
was  called,  in  lieu  of  all  demands.  The  largest  sum 
of  this  kind  was  received  from  Nafferton,  near  Drif- 
field ;  being  £3  6s.  8d.  in  one  half  year.* 

The  annual  amount  of  the  revenues  of  our 
abbey,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  has  been  variously 
-estimated ;  for,  indeed,  it  varied  at  different  periods. 
At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  it  was  £505  9s.  Id., 
according  to  Speed;  but  only  £437  Ss.  9d.  according 
to  Dugdale.  The  difference  is  usually  accounted  for, 
by  supposing  that  the  former  gives  the  gross  rent,. and 
the  Htter  the  net  income,  deducting  pensions,  and 
other  putpayments;f  but  as  this  deduction,  amounting 
to  no  less  than  £68  6s.  4d.  seems  far  too  great,  I 
should  rather  suppose  that  Speed  allows  for  the  rent 

^  This  was  paid  for  th^  tithes  of  Nafferton.  Possjbly  it  was  a 
whole  year's  pension ;  for  I  find  that  the  church  of  Crossby  i^  not  in 
the  roll  for  the  half  }/ear  in  1396^  perhaps  because,  on  account  of  the 
distance,  it  paid  but  once  a  year:  yet  the  sums  paid  by  the  other 
churches  are  exactly  h^lf  the  annual  pension.  The  tithes  of  Nafferton 
/yere  granted  by  the  P^rcy  family,  with  the  tithes  of  several  places  in 
lincolnshire,  which  last  appear  to  have  been  sold  o%  as  well  as  the 
tithes  of  some  places  in  the  East-Riding. — That  part  of  the  roll  for 
1460  which  contaii^ed  the  pensions  '^  wanting,  f  Burton's  MoUi  p.  81^^ 
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of'the  lands  in  the  occupation  of  the  monks  them- 
selves, for  which  no  entry  was  made  in  the  compotusf^ 
A  variation  might  also  be  produced,  if  the  income  was 
istated,  in  the  one  account,  according  to  its  amount 
in  the  year  of  the  survey  (1534),  and  was  taken,  in 
the  other,  from  an  average  of  several  years.  During 
the  age  that  immediately  preceded  the  dissolution^  the 
revenues  of  the  monastery  were  on  the  decline.     In 

1395,  as  Charlton  states,  the  neat  income  was  £654 
4s.  2-l^d.  The  temporal  revenue  from  whitsunday  to 
martinmas,  in  1396,  was  £205  19s.  4d. ;  the  spirit^ 
tial  revenue  for  the  same  period,  £92  IBs.  9d,; 
making  together  £298  18s.  Id.  If  the  following  half 
year  produced  as  much,  the  whole  income  for  that 
year  would  be  about  £600.  But  there  is  a  sad  de- 
falcation in  the  rent-roll  sixty-four  years  after^  when 
the  whole  temporal  proceeds,  from  whitsunday  1460 
to  whitsunday  1461,  were  only  £325  2s.  Sf. ;  and 
the  falling  off  is  much  greater  in  the  spiritual  income^ 
for  where  we  find  above  £20  for  the  half-year  in 

1396,  the  amount  for  the  whole  year,  in  1460-1,  is 
less  than  £14;  and  if  the  remainder  (which  is  wanting) 
was  in  proportion,  the  whole  spiritual  proceeds  for 
that  year,  even  supposing  the  pensions  to  be  undi- 
minished, would  not  reach  £65;  and  the  whole 
revenue  for  the  year  would  be  only  about  £S90.f 

*  Not  having  an  opportunity  at  present  to  consult  Speed,  or  to 
ascertain  his  mode  of  computation,  I  give  this  solution  merely  as  a 
conjecture,  f  The  offerings  at  Whitby,  in  1396,  amounted  to  ^d 
17s.  4d.  for  half  a  year.;  and,  in  1460—1,  they  were  only  £l  58. 
iOd.  for  the  whole  year !  At  Hackness,  however,  the  spiritual  re^ 
veque  had  increased. 
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The  civil  wars^  whicii  then  raged  with  great  fury, 

may  serve  to  account  for  this  vast  diminution.    The 

funds  of  the  abbey  would  naturally  revive  on  ttvr 

return  of  peace ;  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever 

riaen  to  their  former  prosperity. 

From  the  rolls  of  disbursements  we  find  that  Ui^ 

monks  lived  up  to  their  income.     In  1394,  they  eiC^ 

pended  £306  4s.  7d.  between  whitsunday  and  mar^ 

tinmas;  and^  between  this  last  term  and  the  martinmas 

following,  the  expenditure  exceeded  £664.*    A  very 

large  proportion  of  \\m  sum  was  laid  out  in  procuring 

supplies  for  the  kitchen :  above  £64  was  paid  for 

malt^  which  post  only  4s,  per  qufirter ;  so  that  they 

appear  to  have  used  a  large  quantity  of  ale  and  beer. 

The  cha,rge  for  wine  b  only  about  J^19;  but  a  pipe 

cost  them  no  more  thaiii  £3  lis.  8d.     The  amount 

for  Servants'  wages  is  only  abcfut  £17  17s.:  som^ 

received  5s,.  jier  annum;  some  6s,  8d.;  some  lDs.( 

some  of  the  higher  servants  13s.  4d.^  and  some  ^s. : 

bpt  where  the  wages  are  so  high«  board  is  generally 

included.     Such  of  the  lower  servants  as  boarded 

themselves  were  allowed  108.7^^.  for  board  and 

wages:  the  higher  servants  had  n^ore^  according  Uk 

their  station.    The  pages^  however^  had  their  liverief 

1  .  «  Charlton  {f.  260)  stiilett  the  amount  at  «£664  11a.  6{d.,  n^ 
elusive  of  some  debts  discharged.  As  the  amount  of  the  roil  of  dis- 
bursements which  1  have  examined  is  c£664  8s.  2d.»  and  sortie  itemki 
are  \vautiug  to  complete  it,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  save  roll 
\vhich  he  quotes  (containing  the  expenditure  from  martinmas  1394  tQ 
martinmas  1395)  \  especiatiy  as  most  of  his  extracts  are  taken  fron^ 
it.  That  part  which  contained  the  beginning  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
end  on  the  ulher  (for  the  writing  on  the  back  part  is  reversed),  muat 
therefore  have  been  torn  aW,  or  lost,  since  the  publication  of  Ilia  vor&U 
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Vesides;  and  some  others  bad  also  allowances  for 
clotWng.  Several  sums  were  laid  out  in  travelling 
^tpenses^  repairs  of  buildings^  fael^  presents^  and 
Other  items  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  eilumerate.^ 
In  closing  this  review  of  the  extensive  possession^ 
df  oar  abbey^  it  may  be  proper  to  glance  at  the  causes 
«t  tho^e  vast  accumulations  of  monastic  property^ 
tvbich  took  place  between  the  conquest  and  the  middle 
^f  the  Idth  century.  Respect  for  the  monastic  cha* 
racter  may  be  named  as  one  of  the  primary  causes. 
The  life  of  the  <rarly  monks  was,  agreeably  to  their 
profeteion,  a  life  of  poverty,  reliriement,  and  devotion ; 
and  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  persons  so  heavenly 
was  therefore  regarded  as  a  meritorious  service.  Long 
after  they  had  begun  to  degenerate^  this  favourable 
view  of  their  character  cfontinueid  to  prevail ;  every 
person  who  had  property,  and  wished'  to  be  thought 
pious,  was  ready  to  bestow  J)  is  benefadtion  for  the  en* 
«couragement  of  a  religious  life ;  not  considering,  that 
this  profusion  of  ivealth  would  eventually  smother  that 
devotion  which  it  was  intended  to  cherish.  The 
notions  entertained  of  the  efficacy  of  their  prayers, 
especially  their  prayers  for  the  dead,  operated  power- 
Mly  in  their  behalf.  No  doctrine  of  the  Romish 
chureh  has  been  nvore  lucrative  than  that  of  purgatory « 
Most  of  the  property  granted  to  the  monks  was  de^ 
«gned  to  secure  their  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the 
honors,  or  of  their  kindred ;  and,  in  those  ages  of 

*  The  ceil  of  M Mdlebnigh,  as  will  be  noiieed  more  fully  in 
juioiher  Chapter,  seems  to  have  kept  separate  accounts ;  so  that  its 
areeeipts  and  (disbursements  are  not  inclnded  in  the  above  calculations. 
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rapine  and  bloodshed,  it  was  no  wonder  that  sinners, 
laden  with  guilty  should  adopt  this  method  of  appeas- 
ing their  conscience,  and  escaping  from  future  woe  ; 
while  their  spiritual  guides  were  at  pains  to  encourage 
the  gainful  delusion.  And  when^  (he  guilty  feather  died 
in  his  iniquities^  the  son  who  inherited  the  fruits  of  his 
crimes,  would  deem  it  a  most  laudable  act  to  contri- 
bute to  the  eternal  salvation  of  his  parent.  Hence 
the  multiplication  of  monasteries,  cells^  and  churches; 
bence  that  abundance  of  wealth  which  was  poured 
into  the  funds  of  the  religious. 

The  spirit  of  crusading  was  peculiarly  favourable 
Co  monastic  establishments.  When  the  romantic  idea 
of  wresting  the  holy  land  from  the  grasp  of  pagans, 
caught  the  fancy  of  a  chivalrous  age,  when  the  Jiat 
of  Uie  sovereign  pontiff  made  the  path  of  blood,  the 
road  to  heaven,  when  thousands  flocked  to  the  east 
to  display  their  piety  by  gratifying  their  ruling  pas- 
sions, and  to  gain  a  passport  to  eternal  bliss  by  rapine 
and  slaughter, —  it  was  natural  to  expect,  that  such  as 
were  seized  with  this  mania  would  devote  to  religious 
tsses  a  portion  of  those  lands  which  they  left  behind 
them.  To  this  origin  may  be  traced  the  grant  of  the 
€rst  William  de  Percy ;  for  it  was  not  till  he  was  sett- 
ing out  for  the  holy  land,  that  his  liberality  became 
conspicuous.  This  cause  was  aided,  in  that  instance,, 
by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  which,  as  well  as  the 
bonds  of  friendship,  contributed  at  other  periods  to  the 
advancement  of  our  abbey.  Serlo  was  William's  bro* 
tber ;  the  abbot  William  was  Alan's  cousin ;  and  ia 
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performing  an  act  of  piety  provision  was  made  for  a 
branch  of  the  family.  The  example  of  the  chiefs  was 
followed  by  their  relations  and  dependants;  even 
Fulco  the  sewer  of  Alan  de  Percy  cast  in  his  mite  into 
the  sacred  fand ;  and  indeed  this  species  of  bounty 
became  so  fashionable  that  a  stigma  was  fixed  on  such 
as  neglected  it.* 

Various  other  causes  concurred  to  swell  the 
spiritual  ^estates.  Some  of  the  lands  of  our  abbey 
were  purchased  with  money ;  and  as  the  monks^  when 
they  husbanded  their  resources^  were  seldom  at  a  loss 
for  money,  they  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
distresses  of  those  who  were  in  want  of  it.  Hence  a 
number  of  grants  of  lands  were  made  to  them^  in  con- 
sideration of  money  given  to  the  donor  *'  iq  his  great 
necessity.''  Some  gave  their  property  to  the  monas* 
tery  in  the  view  of  entering  it  themselves;  thus 
securing  a  comfortable  retreat  in  their  old  age :  some 
bequeathed  their  lands  to  the  monks  for  w&nt  of  heirs, 
reserving  the  possession  of  it  during  their  lifetime : 
and  others  bargained  for  an  annuity  to  be  paid  them.f 

Through  the  operation  of  these  and  similar  pauses, 
the  dpiritfial  estates  rapidly  accumulated ;  and  therd 
is  no  knowti^  what  extent  they  would  have  reached, 
had  not  their  progress  been  checked  by  the  statute  of 
mertmam. 

-*-  "  S\l  dedlt  iiec  conftimaTit'*  is  theremult  of  the  monM  on  ]Ueh*rd  de 
riuvy  of  Dunvley.  K.  f,  ¥99.  f  A  lady  called  Pagaa  left  some  property  in  Bfailui 
•tast^  %ork»  to  oiir  monaitary,  oa  conditioa  of  li«r  veoeMug  d^utef  lift 
ifui^  proTiiioti  |ui  was  opdkiarkly  allowed  to  a  aMak,.  m  alio  proviaioii  ftw 
enaeervant^  aad  of  being  clothed  every  two  yeani  aAternfitoly,  diuing  tile  11% 
f»f  ll/er  son,  who  clothed  her  the  o^er  two^  and  clothed  idtogetVer  by  tfaf 
MDHaMsry  in  case  her  son  tied  before  lier.  H.  p.  S5.  Qiiurlton  ((.  94}  lias 
mistakcm  tfte  meaabiv  ^thia  esrfewi  ^Aiarter* 

QQ 
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CHAR  X. 

BSCURITIES  FOR  THE   MONASTIC  POSSESglONS — ^FEUDiX 
SERVICES  GIVEN  OR  REQUIRED. 


NEXT  to  the  acquisition  of  property,  the  secut- 
ing  of  what  was  already  acquired^  was  an  otject  of 
high  importance  with  the  monks ;  and  various  were 
the  means  adopted  for  that  purpose.  The  grants 
made  to  them  were  executed  with  much  solemnity. 
The  donor  usually  offered  up  his  benefaction  on  the 
altar,  and  deposited  there,  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, his  staff,  his  knife^  or  some  other  pledge,  in 
token  of  giving  seizin  of  the  estate  :*  the  conveyance 
was  then  signed,  sealed,  and  witnessed  in  due  form  ; 
warranting  the  premises  to  the  monks  against  all  men 
and  women  for  ever;  and  sometimes,  for  the  greater 

*  Fulco^  the  son  of  Rej^nfrid,  offered  up  his  gift  of  lands  in 
Tolestan  by  his  statf  on  the  altar.  R.  f.  64.  Ch.  p.  62.  His  son 
Eobert  eonfimied  the  grant  by  the  same  cerenoony  •  R.  f.  20.  Ch.  p.  80. 
Alan  boscel  offered  his  gift  of  the  church  of  Hoton  (Hutton-Bushell) 
on  the  altar  of  St  Peter  of  Wytebi  by  his  kmfe.  R.  f.  62.  Ch.  p.  84. 
Roger  de  Mowbray  gave  seizin  of  the  property  held  by  Reginald  Poerj» 
by  the  same  stafi^  or  piece  of  wood,  by  which  he  himself  receiyed  it. 
"  fit  ego  reddidi  eis  et  saisivi  per  idem  lignum  per  quod  el  n€efiL 
illud.''  R.  f  62.  Ch.  p.  110.  Several  other  instances  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  added.T-This  mode  of  confirming  grants  was  in  use  before 
the  eonquest.  When  Edgar  conferred  some  priyileges  on  the  choreli 
of  61astoDbnry>  he  deposited  on  the  altar  a  beautiful  ivory  staff 
mdomed  with  gold.  Gul.  Malmes.  de  G.  R.  Angl.  L.  II.  c.  8.  The 
horn  of  Ulphus^  still  preserved  in  York  minster^  was  presented  to 
eonfirm  a  valuable  grant  of  lands  to  the  church  of  St  Peter.  . 
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Stability  of  the  deed^  pronouncing  a  blessing  on  all  who 
should  confirm  it^  and  a  curse  on  all  by  whom  it 
should  be  infringed.  Sometimes  it  was  staled  in  the 
charter^  that  the  donor  presented  the  offering  with  his 
own  hand  ;*  and  it  was  also  a  matter  of  great  moment 
to  have  the  deed  acknowledged  and  confirmed  by  his 
wife^  his  son^  or  his  heirs.  In  some  cases^  as  in  the 
surrender  of  a  claim  that  had  been  revived^  the  deed 
was  confirmed  by  an  oath^  sworn  on  the  holy  evan^ 
gelists^  or  in  some  other  manner  equally  impressive. 
The  form  in  which  Robert  of  Bgton  renounced  his 
claim  on  the  town  of  Fyling  is  awfully  solemn.  He 
restored  and  offered  up  the  possession  on  the  altar  at 
Whitby^  and  then  swore  upon  the  altar^  and  upon  all 
the  holy  reliques  laid  thereon^  that  he  would  never 
more  (nor  any  one  for  him)  claim  any  right  in  that 
town^  and  that  he  wholly  renounced  all  his  pretensions 
to  it :  after  which^  the  abbot  Richard^  at  his  request^ 
standing  by  the  holy  altar^  excommunicated  and  ana- 
thematized all  persons  of  whatever  condition  or  rank, 
and  more  particularly  his  heirs^  if  ever  they  should 
attempt  to  alienate  the  premises  from  the  Lord's  table, 

*  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  meaning  of  a  phrase  in  the  charter 
of  Gemagot,  a  canon  of  York,  nhich  Charlton  has  mistaken:  instead 
of  "pe^  meipsum  reddidi''- — "I  have  surrendered  with  my  own  hand;** 
he  has  read  *'  qui  meipsum  reddidi'' — '*  who  have  returned  myself;** 
and  has  invented  a  story  to  explain  the  phrase,  by  informing  us  that 
Gcirnagot  had  been  a  monk  at  Whitby,  had  absconded  during  the 
jtroubles  fbout  Benedict,  find  now  "  returned  himself."  Ch.  p.  108^ 
109.  I  neglected  to  examine  in  the  Register  whether  there  is  a  mis- 
lake  of  a  9  for  a  p  in  the  contraction  for  per,  which  might  mislead 
our  author :  but  it  is  clear  that  Gemagot,  who  is  stiled  a  canon  of 
York,  both  in  his  own  charter  and  others  which  he  witnessed  at  York^ 
)pad  not  been  a  monk  of  Whitby. 
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or  give  the  church  of  Whitby  any  disturbance  re** 
f  pecting  them :  and  then  the  whole  assembly  present 
both  clergy  and  laity^  answered^  Amen.* 

When  the  grant  was  made  by  a  tenant  or 
homager^  care  was  taken  to  have  it  confirmed^  either 
at  the  time  or  shortly  after^  by  the  superior  undef 
whom  be  held ;  and  if  that  superior  was  himself  sab-^ 
ject  to  some  higher  feudal  lord>  the  confirmation  of 
the  latter  was  also  requisite.  After  aU^  a  royal  cbar^ 
ter  was  necessary  to  give  permanent  possession ;  nayj 
if  churches  or  tithes  were  bestowed^  the  deed  was  not 
eufficiently  valid  without  the  charier  of  the  archbir 
•hop.f  To  crown  the  whole^  the  pope's  bull  was 
sometimes  superadded^  as^the  highest  possible  sanc- 
tion. Tbus^  by  securities  upon  securities^  the  property 
of  the  monks  was  defended^  as  with  a  wall  of  triple 
farass^  that  no  sacrilegious  hand  might  presume  to 
touch  it. 

Several  of  the  ancient  monasteries  supported 
their  titles  to  their  possessions  and  privileges  by  forged 
eharters^  pretended  to  have  been  received  from  Saxon 
kings.  Fables  of  miracles^  and  lying  wonders^  were 
also  resorted  to,  with  the  same  view.  This  policy  had 
been  practised  before  the  expiration  of  the  Saxon 
period.    It  was  not  against  such  traitors  as  Edric^ 

*  R.  f.  60.  Cb.  p.  134.  NotwitbsttndiDg  this  solemri  reiraneiatioD, 
it  was  thouglit  necessary  to  exact  a  simihir  oath  from  another  Robert 
of  Eglon,  grandson  to  this  Robert.  R.  f.  43.  Ch.  p.  led.  Whether  this 
fiunily  had  a  claim  on  Fyling«  as  the  heirs  of  Tancred  the  Fleming; 
who  disposed  of  it  to  the  abbot  WilHam,  or  whether  their  right  to  it  . 
was  prior  to  that  of  Tancred,  we  have  no  meanis  of  aseertatnini;^. 
t  Monks  were  not  to  receive  churches  without  the  cMmiient  of  the 
bishops.  Wilk.  Con.  I.  p.  383. 


il 
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or  such  monsters  as  Tosti^  that  the  thunderbolts  of 
beaven  were  pointed;  but  against  the  more  guilty 
wretches  who  dared  to  violate  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Cuthbert,  or  St.  John.  The  grand  tend- 
ency of  most  of  the  visions,  and  revelations,  and  other 
miraculous  phenomena  of  the  dark  ages^  was  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  tithes,  to  produce  veneration  for  the 
ahrines  of  the  saints,  to  establish  the  lucrative  doctrine 
of  purgator}^  and  secure  abundant  offerings  to  the 
church.* 

We  have  no  proof  that  such  tricks  were  employed 
by  the  monks  of  Whitby,  but  we  find  them  very 
careful,  in  their  leases,  grants,  and  other  deeds,  to 
maintain  their  rights,  and  prevent  any  encroachment, 
on  their  property.  William  earl  of  Albemarle  held 
some  land  of  them  in  Soureby,  and  lest  his  heirs  should 
put  in  a  claim  to  it,  they  exacted  of  him  an  oath  and 
certificate,  that  he  did  not  possess  it  by  right  of  sue* 
cession,  but  merely  held  it  of  them  as  a  life  estate.f 
John  Arundel  encroached  on  a  part  of  their  land, 
which  he  enclosed  with  a  ditch,  and  the}'  forced  him  to 
pay  them  2s.  yearly  for  the  encroachment.^  In  the 
year  1381,  the  inhabitants  of  Ugglebarnby  and  Yburn, 
broke  into  the  abbot's  enclosures  in  that  quarter,  at* 
tempting  to  recover  by  force  the  right  of  common 

*  The  visions  of  Thorciilus,  or  Thurkil,  recordBd  by  M.  Paris 
(p.  207,  &c.)  may  be  Daned  as  a  notable  specimen.  His  two  days' 
jonmey  to  heaven,  hell,  and  purgatory,  is  a  fable,  which  to  the 
monks,  wonld  be  not  less  profitable  than  entertaining.  t  R*  f*  2L 
Ch.  p.  146,  141.  §  R.  f.  21.  Ch.  p.  79.  As  the  constable  of  Scar^ 
borough  IS  a  witness  to  the  deed,  it  is  not  nnlikeiy  that  some  legal 
steps  had  been  taken  to  obtain  redress;  yet  Mr.  Charlton  goes, too  ftir, 
in  asserting  that  Arundel  bad  been  "  prosecuted  and  taken  into  ^ustod  v.'^ 
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pasturage^  and  other  pririleges  which  they  had  for-^ 
merly  enjoyed  there,  and  which  William  de  Everley^ 
lord  of  the  manor,  had  given  up ;  but  they  were  pro- 
secuted in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  heavy 
damages  were  recovered.* 

When  the  convent  let  any  of  their  lands  to  the 
heirs,  or  relations,  of  those  who  bad  granted  those 
lands,  great  care  was  taken  to  provide  that  the  property 
should  fully  revert  to  the  abbey  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease.f  The  same  jealousy  of  their  rights  appeared 
in  making  exchanges  of  land  whether  the  exchange 
was  made  with  their  own  homagers,  or  with  others. 
Ascatine,  who  possessed  Newholm,  where  he  had 
probably  been  homager  to  Alan  de  Percy,  received 
Hawsker  and  Normanby  from  the  abbot  William,  in 
exchange  for  Newholm ;  and,  on  making  the  bargain, 
he  gave  two  teams  of  oxen  and  a  set  of  harrows,  besides 
becoming  bound  for  an  annual  rent  of  24s.  and  two 
days'  service,  one  ot  the  ploughs  and  another  of  the 
reapers.§     Ranulf,  another  homager,  received,  from 

*  R.  f.  6.  Ch.  p.  2.12.  t  As  iajhe  case  of  William  of  Caytoi^, 
^'hp  had  a  life-rent  lease  of  the  land^  given  to  the  abbey  by  his  uncle 
Robert.  R.  f.  19.  Ch.  p.  151.  Hugh  <ie  Baliol,  after  confirming^  by 
his  charter,  to  the  monks  of  Whitby,  the  mill  of  Ingleby,  aind  other 
premises  formerly  granted  by  Adam  de  Ingleby,  obtained  a  life-rent 
lease  of  the  mill,  viiih  the  necessary  provisions  and  restrictions.  R.  1 
14, 118.  Ch.  p.  165.  §  R.  f.  1^5.  This  record,  which  is  somewhat 
obscure,  Charlton  (p.  78)  has  greatly  misunderstood.  He  makes 
**  carucatas  bourn''  to  be  oxgangs  of  land,  and  f'  hercatoriun  ingrea- 
snm'*  he  supposes  to  mean  a  way  into  the  hermitage;  thinking 
'' hereatorium^'  a  mistake  for  ''heremitorium.''  Bvii  carucata  l>aum  ia 
a  team  of  oxen.-^hercatorius  or  herciatorius  may  be  derived  from 
the  verb  hereto — to  harrow,  and  ingressus  may  mean  a  gang  or  sei. 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  phrase  <'herca<* 
iorium  ingressum"  means  the  harrows  themselves,  or  the  oxen  required 
to  (traw  them,  or  both;  and  perhaps  a  similar  doubt  may  arise  as  t^ 
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jQie  abbot  Richard  11^  some  lands  in  SIeigh<8^  in  ex- 
change for  lands  in  Soureby;  on  which  occasion^  he 
became  bound  to  give  his  homage  and  service  for  the 
premises,  to  pay  16d.  yearly  rent,  to  send  a  plougher 
and  a  reaper  once  a  year,  and  to  make  as  much  of  the 
homgarth  as  belonged  to  one  oxgang  of  land;  and 
further  engaged  not  to  sell  or  mortgage  his  land,  with* 
out  leave  of  the  abbot  and  convent.^ 

The  exaction  of  the  services  specified  in  these 
deeds,  which  were  required  of  the  tenants  in  general, 
formed  one  means  of  securing  the  estates  of  the  abbey. 
Under  the  feudal  system,  every  landholder  was  bound 
to  perform  homage  and  service  for  his  lands.  Some 
held  their  lands  of  the  crown,  but  most  proprietors 
owed  feudal  subjection  to  one  or  other  of  the  great 
barons,  or  those  who  held  under  them.  Several  ser- 
vices due  to  the  king  were  paid  in  money,  as  danegelt^ 
socage,  escuage,  &c.  Others  consisted  in  military 
duty,  civil  employment,  or  manual  labour;  such  as 
serying  in  the  army,  assisting  in  keeping  the  peace, 
attending  in  the  king's  courts,  repairing  castles, 
bridges,  or  highways,  &c.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
were  county  services,  wapentake  services,  and  seve- 
ral other  public  burdens.  The  services  due  to  the  king 
did  not  fall  on  those  only  who  held  of  the  king,  but 
also  on  their  vassals,  who  were  bound  to  bear  their 
proportion  of  public  burdens,  in  addition  to  all  the 

the  phrase  ''carucatas  boum/^  At  any  rate,  there  was  no  hermitage 
either  at  Hawsker  or  Newholm.  The  two  ''precationes^' — days  works, 
in  this  charter,  may  perhaps  mean  two  days  service  of  all  Aschetine's 
aenrants^  and  not  days  works  of  one  servant  only.  Precatio  seems 
to  include  more  than  a  wingle  precaria.    *  R.  f.  42.  Ch.  p.  129. 
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feudal  duties  which  they  owed  to  their  immediate  lords. 
From  a  great  part  of  the  public  services  the  abbies 
were  usually  exempted ;  and  hence^  to  have  the  benefit 
4>f  this  exemption^  several  persons  made  over  their 
lands  to  the  monasteries^  to  receive  them  back  again, 
as  tenants  or  homagers;  insomuch  that  it  became 
necessary  to  pass  an  act,  for  putting  an  end  to  this 
method  of  injuring  the  public  service.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  at  Whitby. 

Yet  no  abbey  was  wholly  exempted  from  feudal 
wrvices  and  dues;  and  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Whitby  paid  danegelt,  and  king's  socage,  for  several 
parcels  of  land  ;^  being  the  dues  that  were  paid  for 
•ach  lands,  before  they  were  granted  to  the  monastery. 
In  general  the  donor  of  an  estate  presented  it  clear 
from  all  services  due  to  himself,  or  such  as^  were 
termed  Joreign  services  ;*!  and  left  it  to  bear  those 
burdens  only  which  were  imposed  by  an  authority 
paramount  to  his  own :  thoogb  iu  some  cases  th^ 
benefaction  was  warranted  free  from  all  services  and 
exactions  whatsoever.^ 

^  TImis  thcj  paid  for  tlteir  Itafaat  HutliNi^Bashell  ISiu  aipiiitliy 

fbr  king's  socage.  Yet  the  same  lands  were  free  from  wapentdce  and 
shiie  service,  and  every  service  pertaining  to  the  sheriff.  R.  f.  61«  62. 
€h.  p.  83,  84.  Their  lands  in  Butterwick  were  free  of  every  $ervicer, 
except  danegelt  H.  f.  55,  56.  Ch.  p.  79,  144.  t  Forinsecum 
sermtiwm'^fortign  service  is  defined  iri  an  old  law  dictbuary  to  be 
"  tttat  service  whereby  a  mean  lord  holdeth  over  of  9Uot2ier  without 
the  compass  of  his  own  fee  ;  or  else  that  which  a  tenant  performeth, 
eittier  to^  his  own  lord,  or  to  the  lord  naramonnt,  out  of  the  fee/^  j 
should  suppose  that  forcnsc  servilium,  which  Charlton  considers  as 
i^nonimous,  must  mean  court  service,  §  Robert  of  Irton  warranted 
and  ensured  hi«  donation  of  land  in  Irton  to  the  convent  of  Whitby^ 
»gainst  lords,  and  kings,  and  all  men,  in  all  things  tliat  could  happen 
%\Xh  regard  to  exactions  and  demand's  for  ever.  R.  f.  42.  €hu  p.  I93v 
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The  services  imposed  on  homagers  were  ofltea 
commuted;  in  which  case^  the  name  of  the  service 
was  applied  to  the  money  paid  in  lieu  of  it :  and  very 
frequently  along  with  this  money  service^  or  instead 
of  it,  some  article  of  merchandise  was  paid  as  a  token 
of  feudal  subjection.     Thus,  when  Robert  of  Cay  ton 
sold  to  the  monks  of  Whitby  3  oxgangs  of  land  in 
Cayton,  Durand,  his  brother  and  lord,  confirmed  the 
grant,   but  reserved  to  himself  the  foreign  service 
which  was  wont  to  be  paid  for  that  land,  viz.  2s. 
yearly  and  the  mantel ;  and  when  a  fourth  oxgang 
was  afterwards  added  to  the  grant,  the  foreign  service 
was  increased  to  32d. ;  being  at  the  rate  of  8d.  per 
oxgang.*    Durand,  at  the  same  time,  confirmed  the 
grant  of  2  oxgangs  in  Kilverdby,  sold  to  the  monks 
by  his  father-in-law,  Robert  Palmer;  but  secured  the 
foreign  service  to  himself  and  his  heirs.    The  goods, 
or  articles  of  merchandise,  rendered  under  the  name 
of  service,  varied  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  su- 
perior.   Among  other  things,  we  find  a  pound  of 
pepper,  half  a  pound  of  cummin,  a  pound  of  wax^ 
a  pound  of  incense,  two  pounds  of  incense,  and  a 
pair  of  scarlet  garters,f  paid  annually  for  lands  or 
tenements. 

^  R.  f.  6U  02.  Ch.  p.  105^  106.  In  the  charters  referred  to  we 
find  the  words  the  mantel  in  English^  in  the  Register; — <'et  the  man- 
U\,  quos  &c.''  In  a  similar  way,  ''  le  hornegarth^'  occurs  in  soma 
of  the  charters,  t  R-  f-  63,  65, 69,  72, 121,  &c.  Ch.  p.  109,  122, 
134,  178,  &c.  I  have  not  examined  the  words  which  Charlton  ren* 
ders  ''scarlet  garters ;''  and  therefore  cannot  vouch  for  the  accnracy 
of  his  translation.  Another  phrase  denoting  an  annual  sorvice,  which 
oecnrs  in  tiie  charters  of  Henry  de  Ormesby  and  Emma  Wasthose,  his 
wife,  (R.  f.  39.  Ch.  p.  201.)   is  rendered  by  Charlton  ''half  qf  a 

RR 
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As  exemption  from  such  secular  services  was 
often  included  in  grants  of  land  to  the  abbey ^*  so  this 
exemption  was  frequently  made  the  subject  of  a  sepa<« 
yate  grants  when  the  service  had  been  reserved  in  the 
first  grant.  Thus^  Roger  de  Mowbray  gave  up  to 
the  monks  of  Whitby  all  the  foreign  service^  due  to 
him  for  the  lands  in  Tolestun^  granted  them  by  Fuko 
the  sewer.f  Robert  de  Livertun  resigned  12d.  ser* 
vice  which  he  had  been  wont  to  receive  yearly^  from 
the  monks^  for  a  toft  in  Livertun.§  Thomas  de  Hart* 
ings  released  theabbot  and  convent^  and  their  homagers 
and  tenants  in  Crossby-Ravenswarth^  from  their  obli- 
gation to  grind  their  corn  at  bis  mill  in  Crossby^ 
allowing  them  to  grind  it  where  they  thought  proper.;]! 

The  services  and  dues  demanded  by  the  abbot 
and  convent^  from  their  homagers  and  tenants^  were 

soariog  sparrow-hawk.''  He  reads  the  original  *<  dimidium  raar?eri- 
iifiisorum'^ — Sparverius  or  rather  spervarius,  is  indeed  used  in  old 
charters  to  signify  a  sparrow-hawk;  but  half  9k  sparrow-hawk  eoold 
be,of  no  yalue>  unless  we  understand,  the  terjn  to  mean  half  the  price 
of  one.  Perhaps  "dimidium  spervarinmsorum"  may  denote  ''naif  a 
flight  (or  set)  of  sparrow-hawks.'^  After  all,  as  the  original  word  is 
much  contracted  (^p'iiiiisorii)  and  may  be  read  various  ways,  it  very 
probably  has  another  meaning  which  remains  to  be  discovered. 

*  William  de  Percy,  the  son  of  Alan,  acquitted  the  ahbey-^'  ab> 
omni  equitatu,  et  forensi  servitio^  et  consaetudine  seculari .  omnibtis 
rebus'^ — from  all  horse  and  court  service,  and  secular  custom,  in  all 
things.  R.  f.  7.  The  court  service  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the 
duty  of  attending  the  baronial  courts,  serving  on  juries,  &c.  The 
€ijuitatus,  or  horae^serviee,  appears  to  signify,  the  gift  that  was  ren- 
dered by  hoHMigers  to  every  new  lord  of  the  fee,  on  his  accession,  to 
pvovfde  him  a  palfrey,. or  horse;  he  being  then  obliged  to  Cimtribute 
SHftiiar  gifts  to  the  officers  of  the  crown.  Gifts  of  the  same  kind  wei» 
exatled  of  every  new  abbot,  and  were  levied  in  like  manner  front  the 
tenai^of  the  monastery.  Fosbrooke's  Brit  Monacbism,  I.  p.  79,^ 
1 3R.*f..l9;^  Oh;  p.  95.  §  R;  f.  «0.  Ch.  p.  133.  J  R.  f.  iao.^€h. 
p;  "SO?.  The  afbbet  John,  and  :the  convent  of  Whitby^  gave  a  sioiibr 
■deaseito  Rogerof  Irton.    R.  f.  119.  Ch.  p.  164, 
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jimilar  to  those  which  were  required  of  thetnselTefl. 
The  public  burdens  which  were  occasionally  imposed 
by  the  crown^  under  the  name  of  subsidies^  or  gene* 
ral  aids^  they  laid  oh  such  as  held  lands  of  thero^  and 
even  on  the  incumbents  of  churches ;  so  that  whatever 
share  was  allotted  by  the  archbishop^  or  others^  ta 
the  monks  of  Whitby^  was  apportioned  by  the  latter 
to  their  homagers  and  dependants.^  The  annual  and 
jtonstant  services  rendered  to  the  abbey  consisted 
chiefly  in  precations,  court^servke,  and  the  making 
up  of  the  homgarth.  These  services^  which  have 
already  been  occasionally  noticed^  are  specified  in 
many  of  the  charters  and  papers  in  the  Hasten 
Thus,  Nicholas  de  Hastings,  the  homager  at  Broxay> 
in  addition  to  an  annual  rent  of  lOs.,  was  bound  to 
give  one  day's  ploughing  yearly,  for  every  plough- 
land  in  Broxay,  to  plough  the  abbot's  land;  and  a 
man  out  of  every  house  for  one  day,  to  reap  the 
abbot's  corn,  on  being  summoned  by  the  abbot's  ser** 
vant ;  and  also  to  perform  such  suit  and  service  at  the 
abbot's  court,  as  the  said  Nicholas  and  his  ancestors 
had  been  wont  to  perform.f  Roger  Burrigan  of 
Fyling,  when  he  sold  one  oxgang  of  land,  and  other 
premises  in  Fyling,  for  four  marks  of  silver^  given 
him  by  the  abbot  and  convent  in  his  great  necessityy 
bound  himself  and  his  heirs,  to  perform,  out  of  his 
remaining  tenement  or  farm^  the  duty  and  service  of 
the  homgarth^  with  the  ploughing,  the  reaping,  and 
all  other  services  belonging  to  that  oxgang  of  land.$ 

•       *  R.  f.  61,  90,  91.  Ch.  p.  lOa,  262,  264.     f  R-  f.  101.  Ch. 
t.  820,  291.    §  R,  f.  40,  46.  Ch.  p.  202,  203. 
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William  of  Everley^  on  receiving  from  the  abbot 
Richard  II  a  grant  of  Ugglebarnby  and  Everley, 
agreed^  in  addition  to  his  rent  of  lis.,  to  assist  the 
abbot  once  in  August  with  16  men  from  Ugglebarnby, 
and  8  from  Everley^  and  to  make  up  his  share  of  the 
horngarth.*  When  William  de  Percy  of  Dunsley 
i¥as  released  by  the  abbot  Benedict  from  feudal  ser* 
vices^  on  his  paying  two  marks  yearly  as  the  redemp* 
tion  of  such  services,  the  making  up  of  the  horngarth 
wais  expressly  excepted.f  Some  other  instances  to 
the  same  effect  have  already  been  quoted.§ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  any  thing  more  re- 
specting the  precatiofis,  as  they  have  been  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  former  Chapter ;  ||  nor  will  it  be 
needful  to  give  any  further  explanation  of  the  fpremd 
servitium,  or  court  service ;  but  the  service  of  the 
horngarth  will  require  to  be  more  fully  illustrated, 
both  because  it  appears  to  have  been  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  and  because  it  has  given  rise  to  a  curious*  fable. 

It  appears  from  a  memorial  in  the  Register  re- 
lating to  the  disputes  between  the  abbot  Thomas  de 
Malton  and  Alexander  de  Percy  of  Sneaton,  about 
the  year  1315,  that  the  horngarth  was  made  at  the 
town  of  Whitby,  with  wood  taken  from  the  abbot's 
forest ;  for  one  subject  of  complaint  was,  that  Alex- 
ander de  Percy's  men,  when  employed  on  this  service, 

*  R.  f.  66.  Ch.  p.  129.  t  R.  f.  66.  Ch.  p.  96.  §  See  p.  302, 
303.  II  Only  I  may  here  obserye,  that,  in  some  charters,  thepreca^ 
tiones,  or  precarice,  are  expressly  given  to  the  abbey  by  the  grant 
of  the  donors.  Thus  Hugh  Malet  gave,  along  ivith  other  benefactions, 
■  the  service  vhich  he  had  been  used  to  receive  yearly  from  Croxeby|| 
ss  veil  for  ploughers  as  reapers.    R.  £  13.  Ch.  p.  1^3, 
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took  too  much  wood  out  of  the  forest^  and  after  mak* 
ing  up  the  horngarth,  sold  in  the  town  the  wood  that 
was  left;  in  consequence  of  which,  it  was  agreed,  that 
in  future  the  wood  should  be  delivered  to  them  by  the 
abbot's  servants,  and  that  if  there  should  be  any  defect 
in  the  making  of  the  horngarth^  for  want  of  wood,  the 
blame  should  not  rest  with  Alexander's  men,  but  with 
the  abbot's  servants.  We.  also  learn  from  the  same 
memorial^  that  the  horngarth  was  always  made  up  on 
ascension  eve,  unless  it  happened  to  be  the  feast  of 
St.  John  of  Beverley.*  The  horngarth,  therefore, 
must  have  been  some  garth,  yard,  or  inclosure,  fenced 
with  wood,  which  the  abbot's  homagers  and  tenants, 
at  least  such  as  were  near  Whitby,  were  bound  to  re- 
pair every  year ;  and  it  probably  received  the  name 
Aorngarth,  from  their  being  assembled  for  that  pur- 
pose at  the  blowing  of  a  horn.  What  was  the  use  of 
this  garth  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  abbot's  coal-yard,  where  the  coals  for  the 
monastery  were  delivered  and  laid  up ;  or  it  might  be, 
.  as  Charlton  conjectures,  a  kind  of  store-yard,  where 
goods  were  landed  ^nd  deposited.  At  any  rate,  we 
find,  from  the  charter  given  by  the  abbot  Benedict  to 
William  de  Percy  of  Dunsley,  that  the  service  was 
performed  at  a  very  early  period,  and  was  probably 
imposed  on  the  tenants  in  Whitby  Strand,  before  the 
port  of  Whitby  was  granted  to  the  abbey.  It  appears 
also,  that,  long  before  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery, 

*  R.  f.  134,  135.  Chariton  in  his  translation  of  this  memorial 
(p.  240 — 2430  b^  used  some  unwarrantable  liberties,  and  at  the 
$ame  time  made  some  gross  blunders^  as  wiU  be  aftervs^r^  i)ptic^4 
|^oi«  particul^ly. 
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the  use  of  this  garth  was  superseded  by  the  erection 
of  better  yards  and  more  substantial  warehouses :  yet 
the  abbot  and  convent,  ever  jealous  of  their  rightB, 
still  compelled  such  of  (heir  tenants  as  did  not  purchase 
an  exemption,  to  continue  this  annual  service,  or  at 
least  the  semblance  of  it ;  and  thus  the  shadow  was 
retained,  while  the  substance  was  gone.  Hence,  in 
the  course  of  a  generation  or  two,  the  origin  of  this 
service,  which  then  appeared  useless  and  frivolous^ 
began  to  be  forgotten;  and,  during  this  ignorance 
respecting  its  design,  an  opportunity  wa«  furnished 
to  the  monks,  or  some  one  for  thcm^  to  invent  a  fable 
on  the  subject,  which  might  both  account  for  the 
practice,  and  serve  to  keep  it  up.  This  singular  fable 
i*  here  presented  to  the  reader  : 

3|N  the  fifth  year  of  [the  reign  of  King]  Henry 
i2|F  the  Second,  after  tbe  Couqaest  of  f^n^/anc/,  by  WjlmaMj 
Duke  of  Normandy,  the  liord  of  IJgglebarnhy ,  then  called  Wil- 
liam DE  Bruce,  the  Lord  of  S^enton,  called  Ralph  de  Piehcie, 
with  a  Gentleman  and  Freeholder  [of  Fylmgdales],  caHed  Allatson^ 
did,  in  the  Month  of  October,  the  16th  Day  of  the  same  Month,  ap- 
point to  meet  and  hunt  the  wild  Boar,  in  a  certain  Wood  or  Desart, 
called  Eskdale-Side,  The  Wood  or  Place  did  belong  to  the  Abbot  of 
the  Monastery  of  Whitby,  who  was  called  Sedman.  Then  the  afore- 
said Gentlemen  did  meet  with  their  Boar^Staves  arid  Hounds  in  the 
Place  aforenamed,  and  there  found  a  great  wild  Boar,  and  the  Hounds 
did  run  him  very  well,  near  about  the  Chapel  and  Hermitage  of  Esk-» 
dale-Side,  where  there  was  a  Monk  of  Whitby,  who  was  au  Hermit. 
The  Boar  being  sore  [wounded,  and  hotly]  pursued,  and  deatl-run,  took 
in  at  the  Chapel-Door,  and  there  laid  him  down  and  presently  died. 
The  Hermit  shut  the  Hounds  forth  of  the  Chapel,  and  kept  himself 
"within  at  his  Meditation  and  Prayers,  the  hounds  standing  at  Bay 
without.  The  Gentlemen  in  the  Thick  of  the  Wood,  put  behind  their 
Game,  following  the  Cry  of  their  Hounds,  came  to  the  Hermitage^ 
and  found  the  Hounds  round  about  the  Chapel.  Then  came  the  Gen- 
tlemen to  the  Door  of.  the  Chapel,  and  called  the  Hermit,  who  did 
open  the  Door,  and  come  forth,  and  within  lay  the  Boar  dead;  foi^ 
the  which,  the  Gentlemen  in  a  Fury,  because  their  Hounds  were  put( 
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Irom  their  Game«  did  [most  violently  and  cruelly]  run  at  the  Hermit 
with  their  Boar-Staves^  whereof  he  died.  Then  the  Gentlemen,  know- 
ing and  perceiving  he  was  in  Peril  of  Death,  took  Sanctuary  at  Scat" 
borough;  but  at  that  Time  the  Abbot,  in  great  Favour  with  the 
King,  did  remove  them  out  of  the  Sanctuary,  whereby  they  came  in 
danger  of  the  Law,  and  could  not  be  privileged,  but  like  to  have  the 
Severity  of  the  Law,  which  was  Death  for  Death.  But  the  Hermi^ 
being  a  holy  Man,  and  being  very  sick,  and  at  the  Point  of  Death, 
sent  for  the  Abbot,  and  desired  him  to  send  for  the  Gentlemen,  who 
had  wounded  him  to  Death.  The  Abliot  so  doing,  the  Gentlemen 
came,  and  the  Hermit  being  sore  sick,  said,  lam  sur^  to  die  of  these 
Wounds,  The  Abbot  answered.  They  shall  die  for  thee.  But  the 
Hermit  said.  Not  so,  for  If  reefy  forgive  them  my  Death,  if  they 
be  content  -to  be  enjoyned  to  this  Penance,  for  the  Safeguard  of 
their  Souls,  The  Gentlemen  being  there  present,  [and  terrified  with 
the  fear  of  Death]  bid  him  enjoy  n  what  he  would,  so  he  saved  their 
Lives.  Then  said  the  Hermit,  '  You  and  yours  shall  hold  your  Lands 
'of  the  Abbot   of  Whitby,  and   his  Successors,   in  this  Manner; 

*  That  upon  Ascension-eve,  you,  or  some  for  you,  shall  come  to  the 
'  Wood  of  the  Stray 'Head,  which  is  in  Eskdale-Side,  the  same  Day 
'at  Sun-rising,  and  there  shall  the  Officer  of  the  Abbot  blow  his 
'  horn,  to  the  intent  that  you  may  know  how  to  find  him,  and  he  shall 

*  deliver  unto  you  William  be  Bruce,  ten  Stakes,  ten  Strout* 

*  Stowers,  and  ten  Yedders,  to  be  cut  by  you,  or  those  that  come  for 
'  you,  with  a  Knife  of  a  Penny  Price;  and  you  Ralph  de  Piercie^ 
'  shall  take  one  and  twenty  of  each  Sort,  to  be  cut  in  the  same  Man- 
'  ner;  and  you  Allatson  shall  take  niue  of  each  Sort,  to  be  cot  as 
'aforesaid;  and  to  be  taken  on  your  Backs  and  carried  to  the  town  of 
f  Whitby,  and  so  to  be  there  before  nine  of  the  Clock  of  the  same 
'  Day  aforementioned.  And  at  the  Hour  of  nine  of  the  Clock,  (if  it  be 
'full  Sea,  to  cease  that  Service)  as  long  as  it  is  low  Water,  at  nine 
'  of  the  Clock,  the  same  Hour  each  of  you  shall  set  your  Stakes  at 

*  the  Brim  of  the  Water,  each  Stake  a  Yard  from  another,  and  so 
'  Yedder  them>  as  with  your  Yedders,  and  so  stake  on  each  Side  with 

^  your  Strout' Stowers,  that  they  stand  three  Tides  without  removing  * 
'  by  the  Force  of  the  Water.  Each  of  you  shall  make  them  in  several 
'  Places  at  the  Hour  aforenamed,  (except  it  be  full  Sea  at  that  Hour, 
'  which  when  it  shall  happen  to  pass,  that  Service  sliall  cease)  and 
'  yoa  shall  do  this  Service  in  Remembrance  that  you  did  [most  cruelly] 
'slay  me.'  And  that  yon  may  the  better  call  to  God  for  Repentance, 
'  and  find  Mercy,  and  do  good  Works,  the  Officer  of  Eskdale-Side 
'  shall  blow  his  Horn,  Out  on  you.  Out  on  you.  Out  on  you,  for  the 
'  heinous.  Crime  of  you. .  And  if  you,  and  your  Successors  do  refuse 
'  this  Service,  so  long  as  it  shall  not  he  full  Sea,  at  that  Hour  afore- 
'  said,  you,  and  yours,  shall  forfeit  all  your  Lands  to  the  Abbot  [of 
'  Whitby],  or  his  Successors.  Thus  I  do  intreat  the  Abbot,  that  you 
'may  have  yonr  Lives  and  Goods  for  this  Service,  and  you  to  promise 
'  by  your  Parts  in  Heaven,  that  it  vhall  be  done  by  you  and  your 
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'Socceasors^  as  it  is  aforesaid.*'  And  the  abbot  Haid,  I  grant  ail  that 
you  have  said,  and  will  confirm  it  by  the  Faith  of  an  honest  Man, 
Then  the  Hermit  said.  My  Soul  longeth  for  the  Lord,  and  I  do  asr 
freely  forgive  these  Gentlemen  my  Death,  as  Christ  forgave  the 
Thief  upon  the  Cross:  And  in  the  Presence  of  the  Abbot  and  the  rest, 
ke  said.  In  manus  tuas  Domine  commendo  spiritum  meum :  [a  vinculis 
€nim  mortis]  redemisti  me,  Domine  veritatis.*     Amen. 

And  80  he  yielded  up  the  Ghobt>  the  1 8th  Day  of  December^ 
WQQVk  whoseSoul  God  have  Mercy.  Amen.  AnnoDomini  1  t60.[lld9.]f 

There  is  something  so  romantic  in  thii  monkish 
story,  that  one  is  tempted  to  wish  that  it  were  true  ; 
Grose  pleads  strongly  for  its  authenticity  :§  but  we 
must  not  please  the  imagination  at  the  expense  of 
truth ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
arguments  which  demonstrate  the  story  to  be  fictitious- 
are  altogether  incontrovertible.  There  never  was  an 
abbot  of  Whitby  called  Sedman;  the  name  in  the  tal& 
i& borrowed  from  that  of  Cedmon  the  poet;  but  the 
abbot's  name  in  the  year  1159  was  Richard.  There 
was  no  Ralph  de  Percy,  nor  any  other  Percy,  at  that 
time  lord  of  Sneaton ;  no  Bruce  that  was  lord  of  Vg- 
glebarnby ;  nor,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  any 
AUatson  then  in  Fyl'np^dales.  Sneaton  was  then  held 
by  the  family  of  Arundel,  and  Ugglebarnby  by  that 
of  Everley;  and  in  the  time  of  the  abbot  Roger,  the 
&miiy  of  Burrigan  made  up  the  horngarth  for  Fyling- 
dkles.  Above  all,  we  are  sure,  from  the  documeuts 
above  quoted,  that  the  service  of  the  horngarth  was 
performed  by  the  homagers  of  Dunsley,  Sleights,  and 
ether  parts,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Sneaton,  Uggle- 
barnby, and  Pyling  ;  and  that  it  w^s  performed  long 
before  the  time  of  this  supposed  hermit.     Nor  can. 

^  Psa.  xxxi.  5.  t  Fron^  aa  ancient  copy  printed  on  vellnm, 
with  a  few  corrections  and  supplements  takea  &om  other  copieji^' 
I  Anti^u.  VoL  VL  p.  92,  93. 
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there  be  a  dOubt  that  this  supposed  penance  is  a  relic 
of  the  ancient  service  of  horngarth^  as  it  is  performed 
on. the  same  day^  arid  as  the  following  memorandum, 
written  on  an  imperfect  leaf  at  the  b^eginning  of  the 
Register^  but  in  a  much  more  modern  hand  than  the  , 
contents  of  the  book,  clearly  proves  their  identity: 

''  Everie  yeer  the  Horngarth  service  ys  to  be  doone  upon 

"  Hollie  Thursday  evne/* 
^'  The.  Cockrill  being  Bayliff  to  the  Abbots  did  meete  by  sonn- 
rise  the  Ryineres^  the  Strangwayes,  the  Eldringtenes,  and  Aliettsons, 
(who  were  bound  to  this  service)  in  the  Slrye  Head  End  by  Lyttel- 
Beck.  And  the  said  Cock'l  did  see  every  onre  cutt  downe  with  a 
Knyfe  (he  appoyn ting  the  wood)  so  muche  as  shoulde  serve.  From 
thence  they  cam,  not  the  nearest  way;  but,  brinnging  them  upon  their 
backs,  went  a  good  way  before  they  cam  into  the  way.  So  comminge 
to  ttie  water  at  the  towne,  and  there  maid  the  hedg,  which  should  • 
stand  three  tydes;  and  then  the  officer  did  blow,  Oute  upon  them."* 

From  this  document  we  learn^  that  the  horngarth 
service  is  the  very  same  with  what  is  now  called  the 
planting  of  the  penny  hedge,  and  that  the  story  of  the 
hermit  existed  in  some  shape  prior  to  the  dissolution; 
only  the  service  was  then  performed  by  four  families^ 
whereas  in  our  tale  there  are  but  three.  All  the 
homagers  have  long  ago  purchased  their  exemption 
from  this  service,  except  one  family,  viz.  thjat  which 
possesses  the  property  of  the  AUatsons  in  Fylingdales  ; 
which  continued  in  the  family  of  AUatson  till  the  year 
1755,  and  has  now  for  many  years  belonged  to  a  fa« 
mily  called  Herbert.  Mr.  Robert  Herbert  duly  per- 
formed the  service  on  ascension-eve  (May  22)  in  this 
present  year,  1816.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  a 
penny,  in  the  present  day,  can  purchase  a  knife  suffi- 

^  Charlton,  (p.  131)  I  know  not  on  what  grounds,  conceive 
this  meraoraQduni  to  have  been  written  after  the  dissolution. 

ss 
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cieM'  tb  be  vdi^  on^  the  octimon,  nor  is  it  necessarf 
tcy^efch'ffie  wood^frotn  the  Stmybead^  or  to  hal^  k  deli«- 
vefr^by  tbe  bailiff;  bufc  the  baUiff  still  attends  to  see 
tb^  hedge  planted>  and  the  horn  continues  to  blow  OtK> 
Oft  ihetti !  This  t^art  of  the  farce  has  long  been  acted 
by  Nalihaniel  Wright^  a  well-known  eccentric  charac* 
ter  iti  Whitby.  The  penn^-hedge  is  always  planted 
on  tbe  &k>iHh  side  of  tbe  Eisfc^  within  high  water  mark^^ 
a'  little  below  Itfr.  Smales's  mast  yard;  where  the 
a^eieidt  hot^ngarth  was^  probably  niade.f 

*  It'  required  no  g^afc  skill  to  foreseoi  that  it  would  never  be  high 
micron'  asodusion^-eve  at  nine  in  the  morping:  for  the  time  of  ascen- 
•  ftA^kdly  is  determined  by  that  of  easter  wliich  is  regulated  by  the 
vibdtfy  and*  the  moon  regulates  the  tides.  The  morning  of  this  day 
was  probably  chosen  for  making  the  horngarth>  because  it  was  most 
conveilienV  tb  niake  it  up  wlien  the  tide  was  low. 
t,  A  story  so  romantic  could  not  escape  the  pen  of  a  Scolt  It  i» 
given  in  the  following  interesting  lines : 

Then  Whitby's  nutas  exulting  told. 
How  to  their  house  three  barons  bold 

Must  menial  sarrice  do; 
Wliile  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame. 
And  monks  cry  *'  Fye  upon  your  name ! 
In  wrath,  for  loss  of  sylvan  game. 

Saint  Uild^a's  t)rieat  ye  slew.'' 

*'*  'fMi^oik'ascensbn-day^  each  year, 

wme  hibournlg  on  our  harbOur-pier, 

Bf  ud  Herbert^  Bnice/  and  Percy  hear." 

(  Marmiott,  Gaato  II.  H. 
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M6fl£86IONS  OF  THE^iABUr. 


TBE  numerous  securities  «\«hich  guarded  *tbe 
property  of  the  moiiks^  were  liy  no  means^  sufficient  to. 
prevent  disputes  and  litigations  conoerning  their  ^pri- 
vileges and  their  estates;  and  a  ^reat  part '<yf  the 
llegister  is  occupied  with  the  history  of  such'diipvles^ 
and  of  the  agreements  in  Whioh<tfaey  terminated. 

Some  of  the  differences  between  the  qionks  and 
their  own  homagers  have  already  been  notktd; 
particularly^  their  dispute  with  John  Arunddlj  wbo 
encroached  on  their  rights  by  inclosing  a  part  of 
the -moor  above  Dunsley^  between  ^BusQohead  and 
'Brusegarth^  for  which  ^he  was  compelled  jto  moke 
compensation ;  and  the  more  serious  disturbance  'Oc- 
casioned by  the  men  of  Ug^kbarnbyand  mmra^ 
In  theyear  1070^  above  a  iiundred  years  before  *that 
Tiot^  'the  abbot  Robert  and  his  convent  experienced 
some'tronble  in  the  same  quarter.  Alan -de  Everi^^ 
and  Milisant  his  sister^  then  proprietors  cff  Uggle* 
'bafnbyy4)rought  an  action  against  them  for  a  6iifi4ient 
{ld]pwanc^'Of»timber)Out.of  ,Yburn>wood;^an(l  it  was 
dtitermined^  before  lord  John  deOkenton/ the;  king's 

<jiiB|4caary^  €k  jAdam  ^de  8eton^  linight^  land  .other 

^    '      .  ss  3 
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credible  men^  chosen  by  consent  of  the  parties^  that 
the  abbot  and  convent  were  bound  to  grant  Alan  and 
his  heirs  a  sufficient  supply  of  timber^  both  for  building*^ 
fencings  and  fuel^  but  not  to  waste^  sell^  or  give  away, 
nor  for  the  use  of  his  cottagers  or  villanes^  or  any- 
other  besides  his  own  family.*  The  Everley  family 
afterwards  relinquished  their  right  to  free  pasture  in 
Eskdale  and  Yburn^  which  had  also  been  a  subject  of 
dispute ;  and  they  appear  to  have  at  last  sold  or  sur- 
irendered  their  whole  property  there  to  the  abbot  and 
convent.f  Our  monks  were  also  put  to  some  trouble 
Tespecting  their  possessions  at  Bustard-Thorp^  when 
Richard  Basy  married  .the  widow  of  John  Bustard 
their  homager  there^  and  attempted  to  encroach  both 
on  their  privileges  and  those  of  Robert  Bustard  the 
heir;  but  the  matter  was  compromised^  on  the  abbot 
giving  up  bis  right  to  the  arrears  of  rent  then  dae.§ 

It  often  happened^  that  the  monks  were  involved^ 
in  bitter  quarrels  with  the  heirs  of  their  benefactors^ 
who  repenting  of  the  good  deeds  of  their  ancestors^ 
endeavoured  to  recover  a  part  of  what  had  been 
^ienated  from  the  family.  In  these  contentions^  the 
nionastery  for  the  most  part  had  the  advantage.  Roger 
:  Saunt  of  Tbormpdeby^  tpok  away  a  toft  in  that  town 
which  his  father  had  given^  but  he  gave  another  toft 
in  exchange.  ||  Anfrid  d^  Chancy  of  Skirpenbeck^ 
vnjiistly  took  from  the  church  of  Whitby  fifty  acres 

*  R.  le:  Ch.  p.  221.  t  R.  f.  4, 6.  Cb.  p.  236, 237.  §  R.  f.  78^ 
74,  7<5.  Gh.  p.  245,  246,  247.  The  curious  French  indentures  ^n 
this  subject,  with  the  English  translation  of  one  of  them,  contained  ii^ 
the  Register,  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix.    ||  R.  f.  26.  Ch.  p.  18^ 
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of  land^  out  of  an  hundred  which  bis  father  had 
granted^  but  he  afterwards  gave  half  u  carucate  and 
other  premises  in  Skirpenbeck^  as  a  compensation.^ 
.  Above  a  hundred  years  after  that  time^  Thomas  de 
Chancy^  lord  of  Skirpenbeck^  supported  his  kinsman 
Adam  de  Chancy^  in  claiming  a  common  right  of 
pasturage  in  some  land  which  their  ancestor^  had 
given  to  the  abbey,  and  which  was  then  in  culture : 
and  an  agreement  was  entered  into,  that  the  abbot 
should  raise  crops  on  that  land  while  the  adjacent 
fields  were  in  culture,  but  should  throw  it  into  common 
pasture,  when  they  were  laid  in  pasture.f  A  few 
years  after,  in  1274,  on  the  death  of  the  rector  of 
Skirpenbeck,  this  lord  Thomas  de  Chancy  had  a  vio- 
lent quarrel  with  the  abbot  Robert,  about  the  right  of 
presentation  to 'the  church.  Each  party  presented  a 
candidate :  the  matter  was  examined  before  the  officii 
of  the  archdeaconate  of  the  East-Riding,  in  a  full 
chapter  of  Buckrose,^  held  at  Scrayingham ;  who  re- 
ported to  the  archbishop  in  favour  of  the  abbot  of 
Whitby ;  whose  claim  to  the  right  of  patronage  was 
afterwards  fully  made  out,  before  the  king's  Justicia- 
ries at  Northallerton,  and  was  thereupon  confirmed 
by  royal  authority,  as  well  as  by  order  of  the  arch- 
bishop. II  Michael  Noreys  of  Skirpenbeck,  bad  also 
some  differences  with  the  abbot  and  convent,  respect- 
ing certain  ways  and  passages,  and  the  Chancy  family 

*  R.  f.  54.  Ch.  p.  120.  t  R.  f.  122.  Cb.  p.  222.  §  A  wapen- 
take  of  the  East-Riding.  ||  R.  f.  123.  Ch.  p.  223,  224.  William  de 
Chancy,  his  descendant,  in  1366,  gave  up  to  the  abbot  and  convent 
all  his  claims  on  any  of  their  premises  at  Skirpenbeck.  R.  f.  124, 
$?h.p.201,  '  f  ' 
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seem  to  have  bad  some  share  in  the  dispute ;  rbut  mi 
agreement  was  at  last  made^  in  which  the  Fights  of 
the  contending  parties  were  properly  aciyusted.^ 

In  the  time  of  the  abbot  Richard  1^^  Alan  de 
Alverstain  tried  tp  recover  for  his  family -the  ckuroh 
of  Crossby-Rayenswarth,  which  his  father  Thorfine 
had  granted  to  our  abbey  :  but  this  attempt^lil^  that 
of  the  Chancy  family^  issued  in  the  confirmation  of 
the  rights  of  Whitby  church,  ?»hp9e  claim  to  Crossby- 
Ravenawarth  was  fully  established^  both  by  Roger, 
^archbishop  of  York,  at  that  time  the  pope's  legate, 
and  by  Robert,  archdeacon  of  Carli$]c;  and  at  last  by 
Alan  himself.f  Yet,  it  was  afterwardfi  found  neces- 
sary to  obtain  frpsh  confirmations  of  ^heir  fjght  to  this 
church,  from  Thomas  de  Hastings  of  Crossby-Ravens- 
warth,  brother  tp  Nicholas  lord  of  Alverstain ;  and, 
in  1268,  their  right  of  patronage  in  that  church  ^as 
again  ratified  by  lord  Nicholas  de  Hastitigs,  the  ,son 
of  Thomas  de  Hastings.;  who  at  the  same  time  re^ 
nounced  his  claim  on  some  lands  belonging  to  the 
abbot  and  convent,  jn  the  neighbourhood  of  Lang- 
dale  and  Harewoodtdale;  for  which  concessijona^  he 
(Obtained  from  them  a  surrender  of  the  Isinds  >in 
Crossby-iRavensvmcth,  which  bis  ancestor  ThjQrfine 
hadlhestawed  on  the  inonastepy^ 

Some  lofjtte  [Percy  femily  seem  ;tO)ha/verhieeniaot 
very  hearty  in  approving  ttnd  confirmingthe  .donations 

*  R.  f.  123.  Ch.  p.  laS.    tiE.  f.  9, 10.  Gb.  p.  I41,il4»,  143. 

The  ciieiim^iancc  of  Rogct's  b^itifif  the  pope's^i«g»te  iw«  lod^CDiaflt^a 
to  fancy  that  application  had  be«n  made  \p  hi&hMiiP^BQAjthefiil^^t. 
:§  R.  f.  9,  IQO,  101,  103.  Ch.  p.  i67^  176,  2^0.  Ther6«foe;MPt«»* 
tions  hetween  our  monastery  and  the  church  of  Carlisle,  ^Qut  itt^a 
same  church  will  be  noticed  presently. 


of  th€iir  ancestois;  but  none  of  them,  as  far  as  we 
read^.  hadi  any  open  dispute  with  the  monks^  except 
Alexand'er  die  Percy  of  Sneaton.  This  baron^  who 
betofigied*  to  the  Percies*  of  Kildale^  was  often  at  vari- 
amoe  with  the  abbot  Thomas  de  Malton ;  their  differ- 
ences^ however,  were  at  last  compromised  by  mutual 
€0«eessioB«.  The  memorial  in  our  Register,  relating 
to  tnii^  subject,  is  so  curious,  that  I  shall  present  the: 
reader  wifih< a  Ktieraltranslation  of  the  whole.^ 

Memorable  Transactions  between  the  Abbot  of  Whitby  and 
Alexander  of  Sneton, 

BE  itpemembered,  ttiai  when,  by  the  firebrands  of  satan  envious 
olodf  peaoe,  by  the  instigation  of  the  sowers  of  strife,  trying  to  break 
the  bond  of  peace,  the  covenant  of  love^ — peace,  love,  and  the  covenant 
of  the  L#rd>  subsisting  between  the  abbot  Thomas  and  the  convent  of 
Whiteby  on  the  one  part>  and  lord  Alexander,  son  of  lordf  William 
de  Percy  of  Kyldaleon  the  other,  had  been  interrupted;  they  were 
restored  and  settled,  concerning  certain  articles  mentioned  below; 
both  parties  agreeing  after  this  manner : 

/f»  the  first  place :  When  a  dispute  had  arisen  between  the  parties 
Mspecting  the  digging  and  palling  up  of  turves  and  ling§  on  a  certain 
moorv  li^hose  boundaries  extend  on  the  east  side,  by  the  rivulet  of 
9otti^[ryC{t  fifom  Katewik  j:  to  as  for  as  the  said  stream  appears  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  south;  and  thence  to  a  certain  hi U  near  the  southern  ex* 
trenily  of  the  said  rivulet ;  and  thence  to  a  certain  cross  which  is 
nanOd  J^hCs  cross;  and  thence  to  a  certain  fountain  \**  and  thence 
by  the  way  which  leads  to  the  north,  unto  the  farthest  houses  of 
¥glairdb3^  [Ugglebarttby}:  \.  Article,  viz.  That  the  abbot,  for  himself, 
iMd  hfi^^  nHMmstery,  and  the  granges  of  Stakesby  and  Whitbilathia 

*  1  Mtth0m9t€  viuHined  to  give  tm  intire  translation  of  thispapeTf  a$ 
€htutittfn*t  iUfstam  it,  iff  tome  inttancet,  grotdy  erroneous.  The  language^. 
Jkf^tmftTy  miut  inf  aHtwed  to  he  ohscwre  ,*  and  fan^  afraid  that  in  tome  e«- 
ptgmom  m  n^aiMlittion  itiU  alto  he  found  ohjeetionahle.  As  a  copy  of  the 
eti^ik^itmhe  gt9m  m  the  Afpendix,  the  learned  reader  will  have  an  dp- 
fokmtmof  jvAgtng  for  himself,  f  Or  Sir  Aleaoander,  and  Sir  William^ 
ift&itVri^AWtimmtheiig  efuieoeaL  §  The  word  bruerium  may  tignify  not 
dnhfhtaaki  Irut  fbflfe,  broon,  and  other  thruht  uted  for  fuel  ||  Sourgriff 
t»  tftmdttfffOliiff  Hfhteh  teparattt  hetwton  the  landt  of  Sneaton  and  thote  of 
]fhtmu9i6hy  and  Ifawshop.  From  tht  first  part  of  «^  ttatne,  Stneaton-  Thorpe 
thift  dUteien^  oaUM^tir^M.  $  Katewik,  or  KMedyke,  now  coiled  Catwiek, 
is  nbtiUtmt  tf^ftmnitlittttahove  Sneaton^Therp.  belonging  to  Mr,  George 
mtn,  *^  MMpl^ALUay^  it  is  CochLahe  Well;  hut  Charlton  ought 
iMtWlUMt^int^neStt^^  nmim  in-  hit  trmOation,  at  th^  fowntain^  hat  n* 
name  in  the  original. 
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after-named,*  may  dig  turres  and  pull  ap  liog>  for  supplying  the 
said  places  with  fuel,  wheresoever,  whensoever,  and  whatsoever,  they 
please,  without  hindrance  from  the  said  Alexander  or  his  heirs,  for 
ever.  And  the  aforesaid  Alexander  may  dig  and  pull  up,  in  the  moors 
of  Steynsiker  and  Hakysgarth,  (for  his  own  private  use,  and  not  for 
the  nse  of  his  tenants,  neither  in  Sneton  nor  Katedyk,)  if  he  pleases,  . 
what  he  can,  and  when  he  chooses,f  without  hindrance  from  the  abbot 
or  his  people,  for  the  supply  of  his  own  manor  in  Sneton  only:  And 
thus  the  first  article  was  settled. 

ii.  Article.  When  the  said  abbot  had  inclosed  about  eight  or  nine 
acres  of  waste  on  the  south  part  of  Rethrig,^  the  said  Alexander  com- 
plained^ that  the  said  close  was  very  injurious  to  his  men  in  Kate- 
ay  kys;  especially  as  by  reason  of  the  said  close  they  could  not  have' 
iee  liberty  to  drive  their  cattle,  either  in  taking  them  out  to  their  ne- 
cessary pasture  or  in  bringing  them  home.  At  length,  the  abbot, 
considering  that  this  complaint  sprung  from  a  root  of  malice,  agreed, 
ht  the  sake  of  peace,  that  he  should  obtain  free  egress  and  regress 
near  the  said  close,  if  it  was  so  troublesome  to  his  tenants ;  which 
would  be  some  compensation  for  the  situation  of  the  place  :||  and  it 
was  settled  in  that  manner. 

Third  Article,  Whereas  it  is  contained  in  an  indenture  between 
tlie  abbot  and  the  predecessors  of  the  said  Alexander,  that  his  afore- 
said predecessors,  both  for  themselves  and  their  heirs,  granted  the* 
abbot  and  convent  half  a  mark  yearly,  for  all  the  land  from  Scalmeryg} 
to  Katewik  in  length,  and  from  the  old  dike  of  the  arable  land  of 
Sneton,  which  is  called  Broad'dike,**  unto  Rethryg,  in  breadth; 
together  with  the  keeping  up  of  the  pond  of  their  water-mill  between^ 
Setholhil  and  Rethrig ; — ^to  such  a  degree  did  malice  prevail,  that, 
liaving  demolished,  and  wantonly  destroyed  the  aforesaid  water-mill, 
and  built  a  wind-mill,  they  wholly  withdrew  the  said  rent  of  half  a 
nark,  for  eight  years,  or  thereabout.  At  last,  however,  they  hum- 
jbly  begged  that  they  might  rebuild  the  said  mill  in  its  former  place, 

*■  Infradietig.  This  word  is  redundant,  f  /  have  here  followed  the. 
mnginaly  though  there  is  reason  to  suspect  its  correctness.  §  Now  caUed  the 
Jl\g  or  Righill;  lying  south  of  Rig-mill.  ||  This  sentence,  in  the  original^ 
is  aibscure,  involved^  and  seemingly  imperfect.  I  have  given  what  appears 
tof  be  the  most  probable  interpretation.  X  Shalkierig  is  the  ridge  opposite 
Cotkmill.  By  this  clause  it  would  appear,  that  the  ancestors  of  Alexander 
de-  Percy  had  held  Sneaton  of  the  abbot  and  convent  for  some  gene-^ 
rations  before  this  time :  Charlton^^s  conjecture  that  it  was  bought  for  thie, 
Alexander,  by  his  father,,  about  the  year  1300,  is  therefore  erroneous  ; 
unless  we  understand  antecesaores  to  mean  mereUf  his  predecessors  in  the 
•ceupation  of  the  lands,,  and  not  his  progenitors.  **-  In  the  copy  which  I, 
Jkave  taken  from  the  Register,  the  expression  is  ^^qui  latus  dubieat"  which 
kttt  word  might  also^  be  read  *<cluvtcat"  or  ''dubitat;**  the  phrase  nuight 
possibly  be  rendered  ^*  which  incloses  its  side**  or  ^^  which  winds  along  its 
side;"  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  true  reading  is  qui  Utut  die  vocat*. 
€harltim  (p.  241  >  has  read  it  qui  lacug  Tocat*.  This  document  has  6eea 
wery  incorretitl^  entered  in  the  Register ;  in  this  sanuB  sentence  the  words  in. 
fa^twUne  0ceur  twice. 
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and  pay  the  said  rent  for  ever,  via  bad  been  appointed ;  which  was 
granted  thenii  and  the  arrears  were  forgiven,  on  condition  that  they 
should  faithfully  pay  the  said  rent  at  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  in  winter 
[martinmas],  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand,  CCC,  and  si&teen.''^ 

Fourth  Article,  Whereas  the  said  Alexander's  men/  when  making 
the  horngarth,  were  often  wont  to  take  more  than  was  necessary  out 
of  the  abbot's  wood,  and  used  to  seU  the  remainder  or  overplus  in  the 
town,  for  which  they  were  prosecuted  and  fined :  it  was  thus  agreed ; 
That  the  said  men,  receiving  free  delivery  [of  the  wood]  to  them  from 
the  abbot's  servants,  should  ask  neither  more  nor  less :  and  if  a  defect 
should  be  found  in  the  making  of  the  said  horngarth,  by  i  eason  of 
there  beiQg  too  little  delivered,  it  should  not  be  imputed  to  them;  but 
such  defect,  if  defect  there  should  be,  shall  be  ours,  and  not  theirs. 
But,  as  to  their  often  demanding  a  fixed  day,  on  v which  the  said  hora« 
garth  should  be  made^  they  were  answered,  that  it  was  never  other- 
wise, but  when  they  were  legally  warned ;  for  the  vigil  [or  eve]  of 
our  Lord's  ascension  was  the  day  on  which  they  required  that  it  should 
be  made,  and  when  it  was  made  otherwise,  it  was  because  the  feast- 
day  of  St.  John  of  Beveriac  [May  7th]  sometimes  fell  on  the  said 
vigil,  on. which  therefore  it  was  not  made.f 

Fifth  Article »  Whereas  the  said  Alexander  claimed,  by  heredi- 
tary right,  a  certain  liberty  of  selling  and  buying  in  the  town  of 
Whitby,  without  toll ;  and  that  not  only  for  himself  but  also  for  his 
men;  at  length  this  controversy  was  thus  laid  at  rest;  That  the  abbot 

*  Charlton  has  groBtly  mistraiMlated  and  interpolated  the  concluding 
part  of  this  article  ,*  but  that  is  nothing  to  his  strange  and  curious  blunder 
respecting  the  new  mill  erected  by  Percy'' s  men.  The  word  aurarium,  which 
is  derived  from  aura—  -the  wind,  he  conceives  to  be  from  aurum — gold ;  and 
thus  converts  the  wind  •mill  into  a  gold-mill ! ! !  Some  ridiculous  speculations 
are  thereupon  introduced  concerning  the  use  of  this  precious  mill ;  p.  243. 
Our  author  seems  resolved  to  shut  his  eyes  on  the  meaning  of  aurarium  molen- 
dinum,  by  overlooking  the  emphatic  repetition  of  aquaticum  molendiqum, 
and  inserting  the  word  corn,  which  is  not  in  the  original;  nay,  he  even 
interpolates  his  quotation  from  the  Latin,  putting  in  the  words  loco  ejus, 
whieh  are  not  in  the  Register,  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  new  mill  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old,  whereas  it  is  clear  from  the  memorial  that  it 
was  built  in  another  place.  The  spot  where  the  wind~miU  stood  was  probably 
an  eminence  about  a  mile  above  Sneaton,  still  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Wind<mill-hill.  It  is  likely  that  though  the  water-mill,  (siiice  called  Rig^ 
mill,)  was  restored,  the  wind-mill  was  also  retained  in  use  ;  and  it  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  wind-mill  in  the  district,  the  invention  being 
then  very  recent.  The  first  introduction  of  wind-mills  is  usually  dated  in 
1299,*  but  it  would  seem,  from  a  passage  in  an  ancient  chronicle  quoted  by 
Leland,  (Coll.  I.  p.  181.),  that  they  were  in  use  some  years  earlier  j  for  we 
there  learn,  that  whfn  king  Edward  I,  in  1297  or  1298,  was  riding  within 
the  battlements  of  WincheUey,  his  horse  was  frightened  with  the  noise  of  a 
wind^miU  (strepitu  Tentimolce)  and  he  narrowhf  escaped  being  thrown  over 
the  ramparts.  Of  course  the  new  machine  would  receive  various  names,  and 
we  need  not  wonder  to  find  it  caUed  by  our  monks  aurarium  molendinum, 
while  others  called  it  Tcntimola.  f  Here  again  the  memorial  is  perplexed 
and  incorrect,  and  Charlton  has  made  it  worse  by  mistaking  eertum  diem 
for  tertium  diem,  as  well  us  by  mixing  it  up  with  his  wonted  supplements* 

TT 
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albw  him  to  get  a  meaaiure  or  bushel  made  for  Uoiael^  of  the  tine 
quantity,  and  biing  it  to  his  bailtfl;  who  shall  mark  the  aaid  haahel 
with  the  abbot's  mark;  it  having  been  examined  and  approved:  vhiob 
bushel  the  said  Alexander  may  commit  to  the  custody  of  the  marfcat- 
clerk,  and  if  he  shall  happen  to  sell  corn  which  has  grown  on  hia  own 
land  of  the  minor  ofldncton  he  shall  not  pay  toll  or  eoatom,  or»  if  he 
boy  any  at  the  port  for  the  support  of  himself  and  hia  manor  he  shall 
be  exempted ;  but  if  he  sell  there  what  was  bought  elsewhere,  or  sell 
elsewbere  what  was  bought  there,  he  shall  not  be  free  from  the  afare-» 
said  custom.  In  the  same  manner,  his  tenants  of  Sneton»  if  they  boy 
there  for  their  own  support  by  the  said  bushel-meaanre,  shall  also  pay 
no  toll;  but  if  they  shall  sell  elsewhere,  or  shall  be  convicted  pf  having' 
sold,  or  shall  buy  and  bring  to  Whiteby  for  sale  any  other  than  their 
own  com,  belonging  t»  or  growing  on  the  manor  of  Sneton^  ki.  these 
oases  they  shall  not  he  free,  but  shall  pay  toll  as  others  from  the 
country.  But,  in  regard  to  what  they  demanded  to  be  done,  concern- 
ing the  beasts  of  the  meu  of  Sneton,  sold  in  the  said  town  of  Snaton, 
to  that  tlie  said  abbot  does  uot  consent 

Sioftk  Article.  The  said  Alexander  also  asked  iw  himaeif  aad 
his  men,  that  they  might  cut  feru  in  the  parts  of  Ybum,  and  on  lia 
side,  without  hindrance;  which,  however,  was  neither  denied  nor 
granted  them,  but  they  were  to  be  permitted  acoarding  as  they  con* 
ducted  themselves;  so  that  if  they  behaved  well,  they  shoald  be  al« 
lowed,  but  if  otherwise,  the  reverse. 

Seventh  Article,  The  same  Alexander  demanded  fealty  or  ser- 
vice as  due  from  the  abbot  for  ceHam  tands  in  Sneton  field :  to  which 
answer  was  made ;  '  That  we  obtained  no  lands  by  the  gift  of  his 
predecessors  but  such  as  were  clear  and  free/  When  he  would  not 
believe  as,  we  produeed  our  writings ;  and,  while  they  still  hesitated 
aa  to  some  particulars,  demanding  more  certain  records,  and  pre- 
tending that  those  writings  were  forged,  we  satisfied  them  by  thia 
I'cpb^*  '  That  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  all  the  recorda  so  quickly'  i 
and  the  matter  was  deferred  to  another  time. 

Eighth  Article.  Whereas  our  foresters  always  prohibked  the 
messonary  of  the  said  Alexander,  or  the  keeper  of  hia  weada>  frem 
carrying  bow  and  arrows,  often  taking  them,  from  him,  and  sometimes 
prosecuting  him ;  asserting  that  he  ought  not  to  be  called  a  forester^ 
bul  a  wooi-ward:  it  was.  at  length  so  settled.''^ 

This  memorial  is  valuable^,  not  only  as  it  furnishes 
a  sufficient  specimen  of  the  quarrels  which  arose  be- 
tween the  abbot  and  bis  homagers^  but  also  as  it 
throws  much  ligbl  on  the  serfice  of  the  horngarth^ 
and  other  matters  eonnected  with  the  history  of  o«r 
abbey. 

*  R.f.l9i,  133. 
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Bat  our  monastery  had  to  contend  more  fre- 
quently with  spiritual  brethren,  than  with  homagers, 
or  temporal  neighbours.  There  were  many  debates 
between  the  monks  and  those  ministers  who  supplied 
the  churches  under  their  patronage.  In  1388,  Mr. 
Robert  de  Heslerton,  rector  of  Kirkby  in  Cleveland^ 
had  withheld  for  five  years  the  annual  pension  of  668. 
8d.  due  from  that  church  to  the  abbotand  convent ;  who 
therefore  prosecuted  him  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  of 
York,  where  {sentence  was  given  against  him,  and 
he  was  condemned  to  pay  the  expences  of  the  prose- 
cution.* The  rector  of  Skirpenbeck  seems  to  have 
made  a  similar  attempt;  for  in  1385,  the  abbot  and 
convent  required  Mr.  William  de  Pereby,  the  new 
incumbent,  to  acknowledge,  by  a  solemn  public  in- 
strument, his  obligation  to  pay  them  the  usual  yearly 
pension  of  one  mark.f  The  ministers  ot  Semar  had 
frequent  squabbles  with  their  patrons.  Mr.  Walt«r 
de  Gray,  the  rector,  attempted  to  withdraw,  or  dimi- 
nish, the  annual  payment  due  to  the  monastery;  and 
in  1346  he  was  cited  before  the  judge-delegates  of  the 
pope,  at  Lincoln,  and  compelled  to  give  bond  for  the 
annual  payment  of  a  pension  of  five  marks,  and  three 
marks  more  for  the  tithes  of  corn.  About  twenty 
years  after,  he  renewed  his  attempts,  for  which  tbe 
abbot  and  convent  resolved  to  remove  him  from  the 
living;  but,  the  matter  being  brought  into  the  6£- 
desiastical  court  of  York,  in  1369^  the  disputes 
terminated  in  his  giving  a  fresh  bond  for  the  anntlltl 

^  &  £  ai.  Ck.  p.  243.    t  R.  f.  124.  Cb.  p.  264>  3M. 
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payments  with  all  arrears^  and  in  their  agreeing  to 
drop  the  action  commenced  for  his  removal;*  In  the 
year  1378^  Mr.  Robert  de  Segbroke^  then  vicar  of 
Semar^  was  prosecuted  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for 
refusing  to  pay  his  share  of  the  royal  subsidy  imposed 
at  that  time  on  the  clergy ;  the  vicar  being  bound  to 
pay  one  fourth  of  every  subsidy  imposed  on  that 
church :  the  cause  went  against  him^  yet  he  was  not 
required  to  pay  all  the  expences.  Five  years  after^  he 
was  again  prosecuted  for  refusing  to  pay  an  ordinary 
subsidy  of  four  marks^  demanded  by  the  archbishop ; 
and  the  issue  of  the  process  was  the  same.f 

The  abbot  and  convent  had  also  some  fierce 
debates  about  tithes^  with  the  rectors  of  churches 
adjoining  to  their  possessions.  The  rector  of  Stokes- 
ley^  on  more  than  one  occ^sion^  attempted  to  take 
from]them  the  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  Tameton^  which 
they  were  wont  to  enjoy^  insisting  that  that  lordship 
was  in  Stokesley  parish;  but  when  the  cause  was 
tried  before  the  official  of  the  archdeacon  of  Cleveland^ 
their  right  to  the  moiety  was  made  good^  as  it  was 
proved^  that  the  pastures  of  Tameton  were  in  their 
parish  of  Ayton^  though  the  manor-house  was  in  that 
of  Stokeslcy.§  They  had  a  similar  quarrel  with  the 
rector  of  Foxholes ;  but  the  record  on  that  subject  is 
left  unfinished.  ||  The  worst  affair  of  this  kind  that  we 
read  of,  was  tbe  combat  maintained  against  the  rector 
of  Lyth^  supported  in  his  unjust  pretensions  by  the 
influence  of  the  Mauley  family.     The  third  Peter  de 

*  R.  f.  68,  89.  Ch.  p.  204,  205.      t  R.  f.  90,  91.  Ch.  p.  2§l, 
262, 264.     §  R,  f.  76.  Ch.  p.  179.     ||  R.  f.  126.  Ch.  p^  224. 
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Mauley^  lord  of  Mulgrave  and  Egton,  wished  to  annex 
to  his  manor  all  that  part  of  Whitby  Strand  which  lie« 
on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Esk.  As  a  preliminary 
Utep,  Mr.  John  of  Tocotes,  rector  of  Lyth,  demanded 
the  tithes  of  Ruswarp,  Aislaby,  Newholm,  Dunsle3', 
S(|ikesby^  and  other  places  in  that  territory,  which  he 
claimed  as  belonging  to  his  rectory ;  and  when  the 
inhabitants  refused  to  comply,  he  seized  the  tithes 
with  an  armed  force,  in  August,  1280;  but,  on  the 
complaint  of  the  convent,  he  was  soon  after  obliged 
by  the  archbishop  to  make  restitution.  He  did  not, 
however,  desist  from  his  attempts,  but  commenced  aa 
action  against  the  abbot  and  convent,  not  only  claim- 
ing those  tithes,  but  even  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at 
Whitby,  which  he  pretended  was  an  appendage  to 
his  church !  Worsted  in  this  action,  the  rector  ap- 
pealed to  Rome,  hoping  that  he  might  finally  succeed^ 
by  dint  of  the  money  and  influence  of  Mauley.  Judge- 
delegates,  appointed  by  his  ht)liness,  met  in  1283,  to 
investigate  the  affair.*  Many  witnesses. were  called 
on  behalf  of  the  monastery,f  who  were  separately 
examined,  and  all  concurred  in  deposing,  ''Thai; 
Thordesay  Beck  which  issued  out  of  Mulgrave  Park, 

*  The  place  of  meeting  is  not  named ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  at  or  near  Whitby.  I  have  not  seen  the  rolls  relating  to  this 
trial  which  Charlton  examined,  t  Geoffirey  Penoc  of  Whitby,  aged 
49  years ;  Andrew  Scott,  priest  of  St.  Mary's  at  Whitby,  aged  60 
years;  Lawrence,  a  blacksmith  in  Whitby,  aged  80  years;  John 
Uersand  of  Whitby,  aged  dO years;  Peter  of  Lincoln,  aged  50  years; 
John  of  Everley,  aged  60  years;  Alexander  of  Cotoni,  aged  41  years; 
Thomas,  Chaplain  of  Hackness,  aged  60  years;  Moses  of  Whitby, 
aged  more  than  100  years,  being  the  oldest  man  in  Whitby  Strand  ; 
Robert  the  son  of  Walter  of  Whitby,  aged  60  ye^rs;  and  Henry  the 
900  of  Alan  of  Whitby^  aged  also  60  years. 
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was  the  western  limit  of  Whitby  parish;  that  the 
boundary  went  from  thence  to  Merhoue^  near  the 
corner  of  the  horsecroft ;  from  thence  to  Swarthoue 
cross^  and  from  thence  right  down  Brocholey  Beck  to 
the  river  Eske :  That  it  was  public^  notorious,  and 
manifest  to  all  those  who  lived  in  Whitby  Strand^  ^^^t 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Whitby  had  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  as  they  verily  believed  from  its  first 
foundation^  belonged  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Whitbv;  who,  in  right  thereof,  had  ever  received 
tithes  from  all  those  places  which  were  now  claimed 
by  John  of  Tocotes  and  lord  Peter  de  Malo-lacu/' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rector's  witnesses  swore  posi- 
tively, ''  That  the  manor  of  M ulgrave  extended  to  the 
river  Eske/'  In  support  of  this  position,  they  alleged, 
"  That,  some  ages  before,  William  Fossard,  then  lord 
of  that  manor,  mortgaged  the  premises  in  dispute  to 
the  abbot  and  convent  of  Whitby ;  who,  by  means  of 
that  mortgage,  had  fraudulently  got  possession."* 
To  disprove  this  bold  assertion,  more  witnesses  were 
adduced  on  behalf  of  the  monastery  ,f  who  all  swore 
positively,  *'  That  the  premises  now  in  dispute  were 
the  freehold  of  Percy,  and,  as  they  verily  believed, 

^  This  impudent  falsehood  might  receive  some  cottotenauee  from 
its  beiiiG^  known  that  William  Fossard  vas  a  benefactor  to  the  abbey. 
He  confirmed  a  carucate  of  land  in  Rousby,  granted  by  his  father; 
and  a  carucate  in  Butervic,  given  by  Duraiid.  R  f.  17.  Ch.  p.  92. 
<f  A  witness  aged  75  years;  another  aged  60  years;  Robert  Theuies 
of  Whitby^  aged  50  years ;  John  de  Lamb  of  Ryswarp^  aged  40 
years;  William,  son  of  John  of  Risewarp,  aged  50  years;  Ralpfa, 
sou  of  Alan  of  Sneton»  aged  30  years ;  Adam  of  Harewud,  in  Whitby 
Strand,  aged  30  years;  Astiue,  a  monk  at  Whitby  of  nineteen  years 
standing ;  William,  son  of  Osbem  of  Danseley,  aged  40  years ;  and 
peoffrey  of  Hakenes,  aged  48  years. 
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were  given  to  Whitby  abbey  by  the  first  Wiiliatn  de 
Percy  and  his  son  Alan ;  and  that  they  had  never 
heard  it  so  much  as  surmised  before,  that  they  were  at 
any  time  mortgaged  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Whitby,  by  William  Fossard  or  any  other  that  pos- 
aessed  the  manor  of  Mulgrave,  seeing  the  charters 
and  records,  in  possession  of  the  said  abbot  and  con- 
vent, bore  direct  witness  to  the  contrary/' — After 
these  depositions  were  taken,  and  the  matter  fully  in- 
vestigated, the  cause,  it  appears,  was  remitted  to  the 
court  o(  Rome,  who  finally  decided  in  favour  of  the 
abbey,  and  condemned  lord  Mauley  and  his  rector  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  law-suit.* 

Several  contests  also  arose,  between  the  brethren 
of  Whitby  and  those  monasteries  whose  premises  were 
contiguous  to  theirs.  They  differed  with  the  prior 
and  canons  of  Guisborough,  in  the  time  of  the  abbot 
Nicholas,  respecting  the  tithes  and  parish  dues  of 
twelve  carucates  of  land,  in  the  territory  of  the  church 
of  Middleburgb,  which  church  had  been  giveii  to  our 
monks  by  Robert  de  Brus :  the  canons  alleging  that 
the  wbok  belonged  to  them,  in  right  of  their  church 

*  Ch.  p.  226, 227.  Tbis  iniqailons  attaick  on  their  property  was 
aftiended  with  great  expense  to  the  monks ;  ibr  in  tlie  Roll  of  expen- 
diture, for  1394 — 5,  is  this  entry,  "Item  in  expn.  r/ca  causam  inter 
noft  et  Reetorem  de  Lyth  — xliiii.  /t.  xiii  s,  vii.  d.*'  So  that  the 
trial  cost  them  near  <£45,  though  their  adversaries  ivere  condemned 
to  pay  the  expenses.  Perhaps  this  sum  had  been  expended  in  pur- 
ckmsing  justice  from  the  venal  court  of  Rome,  whom  Mauley,  it  is 
likely,  attempted,  to  bribe,  as  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  succeed  by 
any  other  means.  It  also  appears,  by  this  article,  that  the  final 
deeisioii  was  delayed  till  eleven  ]fears  after  the  examination  now  re- 
lated; unless  we  suppose  that  the  rector  and  his  patron  had  renewed 
their  infbmous  proceedings. 
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of  Stalnton^  to  which  the  church  or  chapel  of  Middle* 
bargh  had  been  an  appendage.  Robert  de  Brus^  their 
common  beirefactor^  was  chosen  umpire  between  the 
contending  parties ;  and  it  was  agreed^  that  the 
canons  should  receive  ihe  tithes  and  dues  of  six  of  the 
carncates ;  and  that  the  monks  should  receive  the  tithes 
and  dues  of  (he  other  six,  as  belonging  to  their  church 
of  M iddleburgh,  which  should  henceforth  be  a  mother 
church,  not  dependant  on  Stainton:  the  monks,  at 
tiie  same  time^  giving  up  to  the  canons  whatever  they 
might  claim  in  any  of  their  parishes,  as  the  gift  of 
Hugh  earl  of  Chester.*  About  a  century  after,  the 
abbot  and  convent  sold  the  tithes  of  Upplium  and 
Mersc,  to  the  prior  and  canons,  for  ten  quarters  of 
good  wheat,  to  be  delivered  yearly  at  Whitsuntide, 
in  Arusum  or  in  Mersc.f 

Our  monks  had  more  than  one  contest  with  the 
priory  of  Bridlington.  In  the  time  of  William,  the 
fibt  abbot,  some  differences  took  place  between  him 
nnd  Wichenian,  then  prior  of  Bridlington,  respecting 
the  tithe  of  fish,  exacted  from  the  fishermen ;  and  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  fishermen  of  Whitby  when  they 
landed  their  fish  at  Filey,  should  pay  their  tithes  there  ; 
and  that  the  fishermen  of  Filey  should,  in  like  man- 
ner, paj/  tithe  at  Whitby,  when  they  landed  their  fish 
at  that  port.§  This  regulation  was  altered  about 
eighty  years  after,  when  Hugh  the  prior  renewed  the 
controversy  with  the  abbot  Peter,  and  the  pope's 

*  R.  f.  68  Ch.  p.  91.  t  R.  f  21.  Ch.  p.  193, 194.  lo  the 
compofus  for  1460 — I,  this  annual  rent  is  entered  in  money ;  being 
the  price  of  10  quarters  of  wheat     §  R.  f.  126.  Ch.  p.  77. 
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commissioners*  decided^  that  the  Filey  -fishermen 
should  no  longer  pay  tithe  at  Whitby ;  and  we  can 
have  little  doubt  that  the  Whitby  fishermen  were  also 
to  be  exempted  at  Filey .f  In  the  year  1S31,  which 
was  forty  years  later,  some  disputes  were  settled  be- 
tween the  abbot  Roger  and  Thomas  prior  of  Brid* 
lington,  respecting  the  right  of  pasturage  on  the 
commons  adjoining  to  some  of  their  possessions  which 
<5ame  in  contact :  when  it  was  agreed,  that  the  prior 
should  renounce  all  claim  to  common  pasturage  in 
Hakenes,  Silf  houe,  and  Suthfeld,  as  pertaining  to  his 
freehold  in  Scalleby,  Briningeston,  and  Clocton ;  and 
that  the  abbot  should  grant  him  common  right  of 
pasturage,  from  the  prior's  cow-pasturef  in  Haibum, 
as  far  as  Kesebec  and  Hellewath,  for  fifty  cows  with 
their  young  under  three  years;  reserving  to  the  abbot 
bis  closes,  intakes,  and  meadows,  inclosed  before  that 
date,  and  a  right  to  inclose  500  acres  more :  the  abbot 
also  granting  the  prior  a  right  to  graze  twenty  mares, 
with  their  foals  under  three  years,  in  the  said  pasture 
and  beyond  it ;  at  the  same  time  retaining  to  himself 
the  right  of  inclosing  any  part  of  the  pasture,  from 
Kesebec  and  Hellewath  to  Mtrch-Esk  and  Lithebec. 

*  Eniald,  abbot  of  RioTal;  William,  prior  of  Kirkham;  and 
lyo,  prior  of  Wartre.  Burton's  Moiiaal.  p  226.  f  Charlton^  who 
dresses  np  this  subject  according  to  bis  fancy  (p.  77>  148,  149.),  sup- 
poses that  by  the  first  regvlation  the  abbot  sustained  great  loss ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  loss  was  on  the  other  side,  else  the 
prior  would  not  haye  made  any  complaint     The  Filey  boats  were 

ofWhitr 


perhaps  more  numerous  than  those  of  Whitby ;  or  possibly  they  might 
resort  more  to  Whitby  than  the  boats  of  our  port  aid  to  FiJey»  for  the 
sake  of  better  fishing  ground.  §  Vaccharia  sometimes  signifies  c<nih» 
house;  but  in  oor  records  it  more  frequently  denotes  covo-gaii  or  coir- 
pasture. 
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For  these  grants  the  prior  was  to  pay  yearly  one 
pound  of  wax  and  one  pound  of  frankincense.* 

During  the  time  of  the  abbot  Peter^  there  was  a 
quarrel  with  Ciprian^  prior  of  Sixchle  or  Sixhiil^  ia 
Lincolnshire^  and  his  convent^  respecting  the  corn*' 
tithes  of  Ludefordj  which  along  with  other  tithes  in 
Lincolnshire  had  been  given  to  our  abbey  by  the  first 
William  de  Percy ;  in  consequence  of  whicb^  the 
abbot  and  convent  sold  the  tithes  of  that  lordship  to 
the  priory  of  Sixhill^  for  an  yearly  pension  of  one 
naark.f 

The  abbey  of  Rievaux  was  generally  pn  very 
good  terms  with  the  brethren  of  Whitby^  and  held 
some  lands  of  them  at  Huntington^  and  at  Cayton, 
for  an  annual  rent;  but^  in  the  year  1227^  the  abbot 
Roger  of  Whitby^  entered  an  action  against  Roger 
abbot  of  Rievaux>  for  an  encroachment  on  some  of. 
the  lands  at  Cayton ;  and  the  abbot  of  Rievaux  became 
hound  to  inclose  no  more  of  the  lands  bdonging  to 
our  monks^  without  their  permission.^ 

The  abbot  and  convent  ojf  Melsa^  or  ]Meaux>  in 
IJolderness^  rented  a  house  in  Fishergate^  York^  be- 
longing to  our  abbey^  at  5s.  yearly ;  but,  about  the 
year  1348^  they  had  fallen  into  arrears^  and  perhaps 
wished  to  claim  the  house  as  their  own.  A  prose- 
cution ensued^  which  terininated  in  an  agreement^  by 
which  the  brethren  of  Melsa  became  bound  to  pay 
(faeir  rent  duly^  and  gave  liberty  to  distrain  on  their 

♦  It,  t  69.  CL  p.  177,  178.  f  R-  f.  70.  CL  p.  160.  Thia 
MisipD.ViasnQt .paid  in  1396;.  stt  least  not  at  the  stated  time.  St. 
Barsabas'  dfty.    §  R.  f.  W,  136.  Cb.  p.  179. 
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premises^  in  case  of  non-payment;  but  out  abbdt 
and  convent  consented  to  forgive  them  all  arrears.^ 

In  tht  parish  of  Crossby-Ravenswarth  there  v^b 
a  chapel  at  ReVegil^  belonging  to  the  monks  of  Hepp, 
or  Shapp.  The  latter  having  withheld  the  tithes  and 
dues  of  that  chapel  from  the  mother  churchy  an  Hction 
viras  brought  against  them  by  our  abbey ;  and  it  was 
determined  by  the  judge-delegates  of  the  pope^  that 
the  abbey  of  Shapp^  besides  the  accustomed  dues 
rendered  to  the  mother  church  ot  Crossby,  should  pay 
annually  six  skepfulsf  of  merchantable  oatmeal^  as 
tithes  for  the  lands  which  they  occupied  in  that  parish ; 
but  that^  if  they  should  cultivate  any  more  land  there^ 
it  should  be  tithe-free^  so  long  as  they  held  it  in  their 
own  hands.  To  confirm  this  agreement^  the  two 
abbots  took  an  oath  on  the  holy  evangelists.$ 

A  dispute  arose  in  the  same  quarter^  85  yeara 
afler^  (A.  D.  13] 0)  when  our  monastery  daimed'the 
tithes  and  dues  of  the  church  or  chapel  of  Overtob^ 
belonging  to  the  pridry  of  Coningshed  in  Lancashire; 
allegmg  that  Overton^  with  all  its  appendages^  formed 
a  part  of  theit  parish  of  Crossby.  In  thia  contest^  our 
monks  appear  to  have  bie«n  the  aggressors^  and  they 
were  completely  defeated.  To  avoid  ''the  litigious 
and  uncertain  windings  of  the  law/'  both  parties  titlb- 
mitled  the  case  to  the  arbitration  of  William  atld 
Robert  de  Pickeryng,  canons  of  York^  and  Johii^ 

'  "  *  R,  f.  76.  bh.  p.  248.  f  Skeppas^quarters,  according  to 
Cfaariton^  bat  I  suspect  that  $keppa  is  a  smaller  qaiantity.  §  R.  f.  69. 
Ch.  p.  170.  The  jadge-delegates  were,  the  prior  and  chanter  of  Gms*i 
borofigb^  and  the  dean  of  CteTeland. 
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prior  of  Bolton  in  Craven ;  who^  having  met  at  York^ 
decided  against  the  claims  of  Whitby  abbey ;  findings 
that  the  church  of  Overton  had  no  dependance  on  that 
of  Crossby^  and  that  the  tithes  and  dues  wholly  be- 
longed to  the  priory  of  Goningshed :  upon  which  the 
parties  submitted  to  the  sentence^  and  became  bound 
to  live  in  peace.* 

Our  abbey  had  some  controversies  with  spiritual 
sisters,  as  well  as  with  brethren;  for  monks  could 
not  be  expected  to  have  so  much  gallantry  as  to  give 
up  any  of  their  privileges  to  nuns.  The  prior  Roger 
prosecuted  Susanna  prioress  of  Basedale  (or  Baysdaie), 
for  the  corn-tithes  of  Ingleflat  and  Plumtreflat^  in  the 
territory  of  Nunthorp^  and  the  tithes  of  the  mill  which 
the  nuns  had  in  Nunthorp^  and  of  a  meadow  in  the 
same  territory ;  which  tithes  were  claimed  as  belong*- 
ing  to  the  parish  church  of  Ayton  in  Cleveland.  The 
chapter  of  Cleveland^  with  Serlo  their  archdeacon^ 
in  giving  judgment  in  this  affair^  granted  our  abbot 
the  half  of  his  demands ;  assigning  to  the  church  of 
Ayton  the  corn-tithes  of  Ingleflat^  with  the  tithes  of 
the  mill  of  Nunthorp;  but  securing  to  Susanna  an4 
her  nuns^  the  tithes  of  Plumtreflat  and  of  the  meadow.f 

Finally^  the  abbots  of  Whitby  had  contests  with 
their  superiors^  the  archbishops  and  bishops^  as  well 
as  with  their  brethren  and  neighbours.  These  con- 
tests^ like  many  that  have  been  named^  proceeded 
from  that  endless  source  of  litigation — tithes.  The 
archbishop  exacted  bis  proportion  of  tithes  from  the 

*  R.  f.  97, 98, 104.  Ch.  p.  233-^236.    t  R.  f.  7d.  Ch.  p,  J78. 
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property  of  the  monasteries^  even  as  from  other  pos- 
sessions in  his  diocese;  with  this  difterence,  that  the 
lands  which  the  monks  held  in  their  own  faands^  were 
exempted;  as  appefirs  from  a  bull  of  pope  Honorius 
III^  issued  in  the  year  1235.  On  this  subject  some 
disputes  arose  above  twenty  years  after^  when  the 
master  and  brotherhood  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Peter's 
at  York,  who  then  received  the  archbishop's  tithes 
paid  for  Whitby  Strand^  raised  an  action  against  the 
abbot  and  convent^  before  the  precentor  of  Huntings- 
ton,  judge-delegate  of  the  pope.  The  controversy 
ended  in  an  agreement.  That  the  monks  should  pay 
no  tithes  for  their  lands  which  they  then  cultivated,  or 
might  hereafter  clear  and  cultivate ;  but  that  the  lands 
occupied  by  their  homagers  and  other  tenants,  should 
have  no  such  exemption:  it  being  understood,  that  if 
the  abbot  and  convent  chose  to  take  into  their  own 
hands  any  of  the  last-mentioned  lands,  they  should 
then  pay  no  tithes  for  them,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  should  let  any  of  the  lands  then  in  their  occu- 
pation, such  lands  should  no  longer  be  exempted;  and 
if  they  should  take  to  farm,  or  get  into  their  posses^ 
sion,  any  lands  that  had  hitherto  paid  corn-tithes  to 
the  master  and  brotherhood,  such  tithes,  or  some 
compensation  for  them,  should  continue  to  be  paid. 
At  the  same  time,  the  abbot  and  convent,  in  consi- 
deration of  their  exemption  from  tithes,  agreed  to  pay 
yearly  three  thousand  good  herrings,  to  be  delivered 
at  Thornton  in  the  vale  of  Pickering.* 

*  R.  f.  32, 67,  77.  Ch.  p.  171,  206,  207.    The  3000  herrings, 
viz.  1500  red  and  l(i00  white,  continue  to  he  paid  to  the  archhi«hop« 
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But  this  contest  with  the  archbishop,  or  rather 
with  the  hospital  of  St.  Peter's^  was  nothing  to  that 
which  our  monastery  had  with  the  bishop  of  Carlisle 
and  his  court,  respecting  the  tithes  and  privileges  of 
the  church  of  Crossby-Ravenswarth.  This  was  the 
most  tremendous  conflict  in  which  our  monks  engaged. 
Thorphine^  who  gave  them  the  church  of  Crossby, 
had  better  have  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  or  devoted 
it  to  some  other  use  ;  for  it  proved  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion, for  many  years,  not  only  between  them  and  bis 
heirs,  but  especially  between  them  and  the  clergy  of 
Carlisle,  and  occasioned  the  most  serious  troubles  and 
bitter  animosities.  The  court  of  Carlisle  seems  to 
have  vievvcd  the  possessions  of  Whitby  abbey  in  that 
diocese  with  a  jt^alous  eye,  and  the  bishops  and  our 
abbots  were  not  always  on  friendly  terms ;  but  it  was 
in  the  year  1262  that  the  dreadful  commotion  began, 
which  agitated  for  some  years  both  the  bishopric  and 
the  monastery.  About  that  time  Richard  de  Yrston 
vicar  of  Crossby  died,  and  William  de  Foston  waft 
presented  to  the  living  by  the  abbot  and  convent ;  on 
his  giving  them  a  bond  for  the  annual  pension  of  20b. 
paid  by  -that  church,  and  resigning  a  pension  to  the 
same  amount  which  for  some  consideration  he  had 
hitherto  received  of  them,   and  at  the  same  time 

and  are  delivered  at  bis  palace  of  Bishopiborpe  near  York.  He  aW 
receives  yearly,  as  a  compositioa  for  tbe  titbe  offish,  taken  at  Whitby 
and  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  100  good  stock-fisL,  or  26a.  8d.  in  money; 
200  dried  cod  and  ling  of  tbe  best  sort,  delivered  at  Micbaelinas;  and 
four  loads  of  fre^h  fish  of  the  best  and  largest  packing,  viz.  twa  loads 
in  each  of  the  assize  weeks. — The  regulation  concerning  the  tithes  of 
land  still  continues,  that  land  which  was  in  the  occapatiou  of  the 
poiiks  at  the  time  of  the  dis$K)lution  being  now  tUl^e-free. 
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acquitting  them  of  all  other  demands.  Soon  after  this^ 
Robert^  bishop  of  Carlisle^  or  his  official^  and  his  arch- 
deacon^ resolved  to  augment  the  rate  of  tithes  on 
wool  and  lambs^  paid  to  the'  bishop  by  that  church. 
As  this  would  have  materially  diminished  the  in- 
come of  Foston^  whose  salary  arose  entirely  from  the 
tithes  and  dues^  he  strenuously  resisted  the  augmen* 
tation.*  But  the  archdeacon  and  the  official  refused 
to  give  way ;  and  finding  Foston  refractory^  they  de- 
termined to  expel  him  from  the  living  of  Crossby^ 
which  ihey  gave  to  William  de  Sevenake^  a  clergy- 
man from  Kent^  who  was  willing  to  submit  to  the 
proposed  augmentation.  This  violent  measure  drew 
strong  complaints^  not  only  from  Foston^  but  from 
the  abbot  and  convent^  his  patrons^  on  whose  rights 
the  church  of  Carlisle  thus  attempted  to  trample. 
They  considered  Sevenake  as  an  intruder^  whom  they 
would  not  receive  into  their  churchy  and  resolved  to 
support  Fostpn  in  retaining  possession  of  his  living. 
Unfortunately  for  them^  one  of  their  adversaries, 
Michael  de  Hampstede^  archdeacon  of  Carlisle^  was 
a  judge-delegate  of  the  pope ;  having  obtained  hii 
commission^  it  would  seem^  for  this  very  occasion. 
Before  him  appeared^  in  the  beginning  of  June^ 

*  I  am  8ur|msed  that  Charlton  should  ascribe  the  augmentation 
to  Foston  himself,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  documents  whic^  he 
produces,  where  it  is  uniformly  attributed  to  the  bishop's  official  and 
the  archdeacon.  Foston  had  sufficient  (unds  from  the»  tithes  and  dues 
of  Crossby,  both  to  supnort  himself  and  pay  the  pension  and  other 
burdens,  had  no  new  ana  unexpected  burden  been  laid  on  his  parish. 
Our  auUior  by  his  mistakes  and  fancifiil  supplements  has  given  a  most 
distorted  view  of  this  controversy;  and  I  fear  that  some  of  his  mistakes 
remain  to  be  detected,  as  I  did  not  folly  examine  the  original  records. 
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1262,  William  de  Sevenake  for  himself/  aud  Astan 
of  Thornton  as  proctor  for  the  abbot  and  convent ; 
when  after  some  prelimmary  steps,  the-cause  was  de- 
ferred for  about  three  weeks,  to  give  some  time  for 
preparing  answers ;  and  when  the  business  was  re- 
irumed  on  the  day  appointed,  the  decision,  as  might 
be  expected,  was  in  favour  of  Sevenake.  Poston  and 
Ihe  monks,  however,  found  means,  by  appeal  or 
otherwise,  to  obtain  a  new  trial  before  the  official  of 
York,  who  reversed  the  sentence ;  but,  by  a  coun- 
terplot on  the  part  of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  his  arch- 
deacon set  aside  the  sentence  and  established  the 
former  decision.  On  this.  Fusion,  who  complained 
tLat^the  archdeacon  had  condemned  him  in  his  ab- 
sence, when  he  had  not  been  legally  cited,  appealed 
(o  the  pope;  and  repairing  to  Italy,  lodged  his  appeal 
in  the  papal  court,  on  the  5th  of  December,  at  Bene- 
nentom,*  the  pope  being  then  absent  from  Rome, 
during  the  wars  between  the  Guelphs  and  Gibellines. 
What  steps  were-  then  taken  by  the  other  party,  can- 
not be  ascertained;  but  we  find,  that  in  the  followfng 
summer  the  archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  again  invested  with 
apostolic  authority,  delegated  his  power  to  the  sub- 
diantor  of  Carlisle  and  the  master  of  the  robes,  to 
decide  in  this  cause;   and  they  having  of  course 

^'  From  the  <Ieed  relating  to  tliis  transaction,  executed  by  James 
Tandem  of  Podioboizeii,  judge  aud  nolar^E  public  of  the  Roman  church, 
whose  mark  (a  sipecies  of  cross)  is  figured  in  the  margin  of  the  Regis- 
ter (f  HO),  of  wlijch  an  imitation  is  given  in  Charlton  p.  211,-^it 
would  appear^  that  William  de  Sevenake,  or  de  Kent,  vras  also  called 
TVilliam  Fresell,  and  that  he  was  formerly  official  of  Carlisle;  having 
fierhaps  resrigned  that  office  for  a  time,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  ia 
tbU  contest.    The  acting  official  was  Thomas  de  Foneis. 
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rejected  the  claims  of  the  abbot  and  convent^  the  latter 
appealed  from  their  sentence  to  the  pope.  This  appeal 
was  made  on  the  tuesday  next  after  the  translation  of 
St.  Thomas  the  martyr  (July  3.)  A.  D.  1363;  and  the 
appeal  being  allowed^  the  29th  day  of  October  in  the 
same  year  was  fixed  as  the  day  when  the  parties  should 
appear  at  the  court  of  Rome.  On  that  day^  William  de 
Sevenake  personally  appeared  at  the  papal  court;  but 
the  Whitby  commissioners^*  having  got  the  start  of 
him^  had  obtained^  seven  weeks  before^  apostolic  let- 
ters to  the  archdeacons  of  Carlisle  and  the  East-Riding, 
in  favour  of  the  abbey.  New  judge-delegatesf  were 
appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair^  who  having 
met  at  Ripoii  in  the  beginning  of  May  1264^  reversed 
the  decision  given  at  Carlisle^  set  aside  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  tithes  of  Crossby  as  unjust^  and  excom- 
municated all  who  should  oppose  the  execution  of  their 
sentence.  Adam  de  Waythamsted,  whom  the  Carlisle 
party  had  appointed  chaplain^  or  curate,$  of  Crossby, 
did  not  come  under  this  sentence,  halving  previously 
resigned  his  right  to  the  abbot  and  convent;  but  it 
fell  heavy  on  Sevenake,  the  vicar,  who  was  condemned 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  law-suit^  and,  who,  refusing 

*  Their  proctor  Astin  seems  to  have  appeared  for  them  at  the 
court  of  Rome.  Charlton^  not  attending  to  the  dates  of  the  several 
transactions^  confoands  this  appeal  with  that  which  Foston  presented 
in  December  1302,  which  was  nin^  months  earlier.  Perhaps  Fostoa 
was  also  one  of  the  commyitsioners  in  this  second  appeal,  f  R.  arch- 
deacon of  Purham,  the  prior  of  Kirkham,  and  Hugh  de  Rotherham,  » 
canon  of  Ripon.  None  of  the  three  attended  personally  at  the  meeting 
of  the  court;  ior  Hugh  appointed  the  master  of  the  hospital  at  Ripon 
his  substitute,  the  prior  delegated  his  powers  to  the  dean  of  Ripon,  and 
the  archdeacon  was  excused  from  attending.  §  It  would  seem,  from 
some  things  relating  to  this  controversy,  that  Crossby  had  a  cl»pl«p 
or  curate,  a^  well  as  a  vicar;  and  that  this  Adam  was  aot  a  mere 
hcum'tenens  for  Sevenake  during  his  absence. 
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to  submit^  was  formally  excommunicated*  The  coiir^ 
of  Carlisle^  faoweyer>  were  .not  long  subjected  to  ibis 
mortification ;  fresh  letters  apostolical  were  procured 
from  Horoe^  whe^e  all  things  were  venal^  and  where 
the  pretence  to  infallibility  was  miserably  kept  up;  it 
pew  judge-delegiite  was  appointed;*  the  cause  WM 
a^^in  tried  at  Carlisle^  on  the  S7th  of  October^  1364; 
the  letters  upostolijcal  obtained  by  the  abbey  were  pror 
nounced  null  ^nd  void^  as  having  been  aurreptitiously 
procured^  aod  .all  the  proceedings  held  under  their 
authority  were  disannulled,  '^be  Whitby  party  refused 
tp  yields  hoping  for  redress  once  m^re  at  the  papa) 
cpurt;  but  they  were  completely  disappointed;  fpr^  ip 
February  1^5^t  the  official^  Thomas  de  Fpneis^  in- 
vested witb  authority  ps  judge-delegate^  excommuQi<- 
c^ted  ihp  abbots  prior^  &c.  of  Wfiitbyj  the  vicar 
William  de  Fostpn;  aqd  tbcir  agepts^  the  d^an  of 
CjeY^I^pd^  ^^^  Astin  of  Thornton;  and  summoned 
the  abbot  and  convent  to  appear  at  CftrliM?  in  the  end 
of  tbftt  month.  The  latter  still  resisted^  and  by  means 
of  their  dependants  at  Crossby,  kept  ppsi^essioq  of  that 
cbtfrch^y  maip  force?  so  that  the  de^n  pf  Westmorer 
laqd  yf^fi  compelled  to  publish  tl^^e  ^en^pce  of  excom? 
muqic^tipn  a^  App^lby^  i()stead  of  Orossby.  How  the 
terrible  conflict  ended,  does  not  appear  from  oui^  i^e-? 
cprds;  hut^  if  our  abbey  yielded  at  this  time^  they 
recovered  their  right  from  l^lisbop  H^lpb  in  1380.§ 

ff  Tke  prior  ^f  Br^n  iu  Lekeiileishire,  who  delegated  hm 
t^Wi^X9  to  9fiik«Jrti  rfiCtor  of  DuIsIqii  k  Gu^^erbiid.  t  I^  »  l^  ''a 
the  r^fi9iriii;  for  %t  A<4  timcu  9Ad  for  naoy.  ages  a(ter,  Ihe  new  jear 
M  uot  ^gii\  till  Uiy-dxiy.  itLi9A,  108-.1I4.  Ch.  p.  298-^917: 
Vm^  #pt4fa  bSYJft  hfim  lel^^d  Ike  moiie  folly,  as  they  exhibit  a 
WstM  (iitalt  ff  tb».  deploiablo  stale  of  lei^A  ia  thai  a^e. 


Ja  .'Hitti^/iinstmJJdlui  / 
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CHAP.  XIIl 

BinUilMttB  OF  THB  MbNlSTERY;  CELIK,  HSRIf  it  AGES,  HOd^ 
miELB^  CHURCHES,  AND  CHAPBLS^  B£U>M6ING  TO  IT. 

'V^^i'l    '^ i-    i   ■        ■ 


IN  the  d£iys  of  the  abbesses  Hilda  and  iEIfleda, 
our  monastery  was  furnished  with  appropriate  and  eX'- 
tensive  offices ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  buildings 
erected  after  the  conquest,  equalled  them  in  extent, 
while  they  greatly  exceeded  them  in  splendour.  Of 
these  buildings,  hovvever,  little  can  be  said;  for  they 
hav^  all  been  demolished  except  the  church. 

The  church  of  the  abbey,  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  yet  remains,  has  been  a  magnificent  structure^ 
of  the  cruciform  shape,  extending  above  300  feet 
from  east  to  west,  and  above  150  feet  from  south  to 
nortb.^    It  probably  stands  on  the'  site  of  the  Saxoa 

*  The  dimensions  of  the  abbey  church  are  as  follows.  Outside ; 
t^ength — ^from  the  western  extremity  to  the  buttresses  of  the  tnkAs^pt— ^ 
140 feet:  across  the  transept  (battresse8inddded}-^~6df<^t':—^fh>iii 
thence  to  the  easteilr  extremity — 105  feet: — ^toial  length  id&out-^ 
310  feet.  Breadth — ^fiom  the  extremity  of  tbt^  udrth  tratisept'td  th6' 
north  buttresses  of  the  choir--^dd^ feet:  across  th^  choir  (bdttr^dsW 
included)--^??  feet: — ^and>  if  the  son^  traiikept^  whi^h  is  gdnle^  "VikA* 
equal  to  the  north,  the  total  breadth,  on  the  outside;  mast  haV^  beeii^-^'' 
153  feet.--*Iiiside  :  Length— from  the  Vetit  gate  to  the  cefitrat  tbwer/* 
being  the  extent  of  the  nave— 137  feet :  acrol^st  th^'towei',  idcludin^' 
half  thie  diflmteter  of  the  pillars  on  el^dh'side-'^  fecit;  6  inches*  from' 
thence  to  the  east  end  of  the  choir— 116  feet t  t<itaMength  ivittiin-^' 
286  feet,  6  inches.  Breadth  of  the  body  of  ^the  choir,  indddinjjhalf 
the  thickness  of  thepillars  on  each  sidiel^  fe€ft,  8  iHbhes:  iweiUllli' 
of  the  aisle  on  the  north  side  df  the  chdir^Ui)^,  4  indilsa:  so  that, 
if  the  south  aisle  corresponded  with  the  north,  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  choir  withiii  was  62  feet,  4  inches,  l^he  htMfSk  of  the  ndve  and^ 
its  aisles  cannot  beMso' exactly  given;  the  iyillcirs,  ajs  well  as  tbe  sbtith* 
wall,  having  ail  liilleii';  buttHeir  diUii^tlsidus  Wer^  pt^ba&tyHhe  saidH' 
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churchy  belonging  to  the  monastery  before  the  con- 
quest; but  no  vestige  of  that  church  now  remains^ 
nor  even  of  the  church  that  was  first  erected  after  the 
revival  of  the  establishment.  Like  most  of  the  large 
ancient  churches  in  the  kingdom^  it  has  been  buiU  at 
various  periods^  and  exhibits  the  Gothic  architecture 
in  its  (progressive  stages.  The  eastern  part^  or  choir^ 
is  obviously  the  oldest^  as  appears  from  the  plainness  of 
the  workmanship^  and  from  the  lancet  windows^  finish- 
ed with  nail-head  and  zigzag  mouldings,  in  the  early 
Gothic  or  Norman  style.  This  part  of  the  church  was 
probably  built  by  Richard  de  Burgh^  who  was  abbot 
from  1148  to  1175^  and  is  famed  for  the  buildings 
which  he  reared.  He  rebuilt  the  chapter-house^  and 
very  likely  the  church  also.*  The  lower  part  of  the 
tower^  and  most  of  the  pillars^  which  are  all  of  the 
clustered  kind^  were  perhaps  erected  at  the  same 
period.f  The  north  transept^  and  the  upper  part  ot 
the  tower^  belong  to  a  later  eVa;  for  though^  in  the 

with  those  of  the  choir  and  its  aisles.  The  north  transept  measures, 
from  its  north  vail  to  the  inside  of  the  north  wall  of  the  choir — 37  feet, 
8  inches ;  and,  if  the  opposite  transept  was  of  the  same  extent,  the 
extreme  breadth  within,  n*om  the  north  wall  of  the  one  transept  to 
the  south  wall  of  the  other,  must  h&ve  been — 137  feet,  8  inches.  The 
breadth  of  the  body  of  the  north  tramsept  is — 30  feet,  4  inches ;  its 
aisle,  which  is  on  the  east  side, — 14  feet,  8  inches; — total  breadth — 
4$  feet.  Each  of  the  four  pillars  of  the  to^er  is  25  feet,  4  inches,  in 
circumference;  each  of  the  other  pillars — 15  feet,  4  inches.  Each  of 
the  four  large  arches  of  the  tower — about  60  feet  high,  which  is  also 
the  height  of  the  walls;  the  total  height  of  the  tower-*-104  feet. 
Breadth  of  the  great  west  gate-^9  feet,  6  inches,  which  is  about  half 
its  height  The  west  front  has.  extended  about  84  feet,  including  the 
buttresses,  which  project  8  feet.  I'he  buttresses  of  the  choir  project 
fl  feet  3  inches. 

*  See  p.  262,  263.  f  The  pillars  have  been  34  in  number,  be^ 
sides  the  half  pillars  projecting  from  the  wall  to  support  the  furthest 
iirches.  There  are  4  pillars  supporting  the  tower,  12  in  the  choir,  2 
in  each  of  the  transepts,  and  there  have  been  14  in  the  nave. 
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eonstrudion  of  those  parts,  regard  has  been  bad  to 
the  original  plan^  yet  the  ornaments  of  the  windows 
in  the  tower  and  the  transept^  the  beautiful  arcade 
or  range  of  niches  on  the  west  and  north  walls  of  the 
transept  within^  the  niches  and  canopies  on  its  but- 
tresses withpnt^  and  the  fine  tracery  of  the  circular 
window  at  the  top  of  the  north  wall,  bespeak  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  Gothic  architecture.  Indeed,  we  can 
discover,  both  in  the  tower  and  the  transept,  the 
places  where  the  new  work  is  joined  to  thel^old.  These 
portions  of  the  building  may  be  assigned  to  the  end 
of  the  ,13th  century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  14th; 
when  such  decorations  began  to  be  adopted. 


On  the  north  pillar  in 
this  trausepty  faciNg  the 
north-east  angle,  there 
has  been  an  inscriptiou 
on  one  of  the  small  co- 
lumns in  the  cluster.  This 
inscription,  the  only  one 
in  all  the  building,  pro- 
bably related  to  the  erec- 
tion •£  the  transept ;  but 
it  is  now  in  a  very  muti- 
lated state,  as  the  reader 
Drill  observe  in  the  an- 
nexed sketch. 


The  middle  part  of  the  inscription  being  entirely 
gone,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  has  been  tl«  subject  of 
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H;  especially  as  those  who  have  pretended  to  gire  ti^ 
complete  copy/  have  evidently  fiHed  up  the  chasm 
according  to  their  own  fancy.     Were  we  to  suopoMi 
with  some^  that  the  inscription  related  to  John-  ^ 
Brompton^  the  historian^  and  was  designed  to  record 
his  erecting  some  part  of  this  transept^  this  wotiltf 
bring  down  the  date  of  its  erection  to  near  the  middle 
of  the  15tb  century:  a  notion  which  the  style  of  tlie 
architecture  will  not  admit  of.    It  is  more  probable^ 
that  this  was  another  John  of  Brompton^  or  latber 
Brumton^  the  architect  who  built  this  transept^  or  at 
least  some  part  of  it,  and  thought  proper  by  this  in* 
scription  to  perpetuate  his  fame.* 

*  Charlton  (p.  266  }  gives  the  inscriptioD  thus :  "  Johannes  de 
Bramton  quondam  famnlus  Dei  in  hoc  monasferio  extrueto  m  honorem 
Dei  et  Virginis  beats  Marise'^ — John  of  Brompionwas  formerhf  a 
servant' of  God  in  this  moncisterif  built  in  hmaur  of  God  and  the 
blessed  Vifgin  Mary,  Thtd  inscription  he  conoeifed  to  hate  been  en« 
tire  till  about  the  year  1740,  ivhen  the  middle  was  knocked  out  by  ao 
illiterate  fellow^  who  hoped  to  find  money  in  the  pillar.  Tlie  insciipition 
Kesays^  was  preserved  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burwick,  minister  of  Whitby, 
from  whom  be  received  it.  It  is  clear^  however^  that  this  copy  miist 
be  erroneous;  for  our  monastery  was  not  built  in  hohonr  of  the  virgioF 
Mary,  but  of  St.  Peter  and  8t  Hilda.  Burton  (Monast.  p  82)  gives- 
a  very  different  copy,  also  taken  by  a  minister  of  Whitby,  in  A.  D.' 
1737;  at  which  time,  notwilhslandiug  what  Charlton  says,  itappcarsi 
to  have  been  almost  as  imperfect  as  it  is  now.    His  copy  is :  '' Jotinie& 

de  Brumpton  quondam  famulus  Dei  in  hoc. hunc  Thmreuoi 

in  perpetuum  in  honorem  beatae  Maris.''  This,  though  incorrectly^ 
copied,  gives  a  more  probable  reading  than  the  former>  (supposing 
"  thureum"  to  be  put  for  "  thuricremium")—- Jbifot  of  Brumpton  omde 
a  servant  of  God  in  this  [monastery,  erected]  this  altar 't6  th>e 
lasting  honour  df  the  blessed  Mary.  We  can  easily  snpppto^thisbt  an 
altar  was  erected  to  the  honour  of  the  virgin  Mary  in  the'aM#  of  th^ 
transept,  where  there  are  three  small  arches  or  ntches  in  the  novtK  watt*/ 
and  a  recess  in  the  middle  one.  Yet  this  reading  seems  also  t6  b« 
conjectural,  for  in  the  Appendix  to  Gent's  History  of  Itome,  (p.  1,^ 
Note)  I  find  another  copy  totally  different  from  both  the  above: 
"  Johannes  de  Bramton,  quondam' famulus  Domino  p£-LA«PBE,  has 
columnas  erexit  in  metum  et  honorem  beats  '^9n'SR'*^^J(ohnof  Brum- 
ton,  formerly  iSrvant  to  Lord  De-La-Pbe,  erected  time  pillars,  in  . 
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P«rt  of  fhe  north  wall  of  the  nave  has  been  bttilt 
irt  the  mme  time  iirith  tbe  north  transept;  and  perhaps 
the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  top  of  the  east  waft 
of  the  choir. 

Tbe  remainder  of  the  nave  is  of  a  later  date, 
beifig  evidently  the  most  modern  part  of  the  building. 
The  place  where  this  part  commences  is  very  conspi* 
cuottSj  both  from  the  difference  in  the  workmanship/ 
and  in  the  materials ;  the  new  work  being  more  or- 
nament^dj  but  built  of  a  kind  of  stone  that  is  more 
brown  and  less  durable.*  The  west  front,  where  the 
principal  gate  was,  has  been  the  most  finished  part 

reverence  and  ApTiour  of  the  blessed  Mary,  This  reading  has  the 
appearauce  of  being  more  authentic  than  either  of  the  former ;  both 
beoause  the  inscription  is  on  one  of  the  pillars,  and  becansesome  part 
of  it  is  very  unlikely  to  have  been  a  supplement :  besides,  thooeh 
Gent's  work  was  not  printed  till  the  year  1740,  he  had  probably  ob- 
tained Uie  inscription  long  before^  or  had.  copied  it  from  some  more 
ancient  work ;  for  he  makes  no  mention  of  its  being  mutilated.  If  his 
copy  be  correct,  it  is  clear  that  the  inscription  has  no  relation  to 
9r<napton9  the  abbot  of  Joreval,  and  writer  of  the  Chronicle;  but 
records  the  name  of  the  builder  which  was  Brumton,    It  is  not  im- 

Sobable  that  this  part  of  the  church  might  be  dedicated  to  the  virgin' 
ary,  ai^  it  waa  very  common  for  one  saint  to  have  an  altar,  shrine, 
or  chantry,  in  a  church  that  belonged  to  another  saint :  and  the  rich 
ar«a4e  or  range  of  niches,  extending  along  the  west  and  north  walls, 
favours  the  supposition.  This  John  of  Brumton  is  said  in  this  copy  to 
have  been  once  servant  to  lord  De-La-Phe,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
1^  this  tord  was.  Th^re  was  a  IViUiam  del  Fehus,  son  of  Robert 
del  fehus,  of  North  Loitus,  a  near  relation  of  the  Brus  family,  among 
the  benefactors  lo  Guisborough  priory  (Burton's  Monast  p.  348.) ; 
and  this  nagie  is  not  unlike  that  in  the  inseriptioa — -1  know  not  apsa 
what  authority  Charlton  states,  that  Brampton,  the  historian,  spent 
moie  Ihant  twenty  years  in  Whitby  abbey :  but,  indeed,  I  have  very 
little  a^oaintanoQ  with  the  life  and  writings  of  that  abbot  of  Jerev^. 
*  The  brown  stone,  however,  is  found  intermixed  with  the  white 
i^  the  «Mer  peits  of  the  building ;,  especially  in  the  pillars.  The 
white  stone  is  thonght  to  have  been  got  from  a  quarry  now  en  the 
verge  of  the  cliff,  north  of  the  abbey;  the  brown  is  supposed  to  have 
hf^V^  bfongltl  fwk  9  ^fry  beside  High  Whitby.  Old  wedges^  and^ 
dressed  stones,  have  been  ^und  in  those  places. 
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in  Ibe  whole  structure.  The  door-case  has  been  ele- 
gant :  the  tracery  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arch^  and 
the  rows  of  pilasters^  with  handsome  capitals^  diverg* 
^g  on  either  side  of  (he  entrance^  must  have  had  a 
fine  effect.  As  the  ground  descends  on  the  outside, 
there  was  here  a  flight  of  steps^  part  of  which  has 
been  seen  by  some  who  are  now  living.  Over  the 
door  was  a  lofty  window^  ending  in  an  arch  nearly 
semicircular^  •nee  adorned  with  muIUons  elegantly 
ramified ;  but  this  stately  ornament  fell  down  above 
twenty  years  ago^  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  west 
wall.  The  buttresses  supporting  the  corners  were  sur- 
mounted by  elegant  pinnacles,  and  adorned  with  a 
profusion  of  caived  work:  the  niches  are  richer  than 
in  the  north  transept,  and  the  canopies  are  crocketted. 
This  part  of  the  church  seems  to  have  been  built  in  the 
reign  of  Pdward  III,  or  in  the  end  of  the  J4th  century. 
Each  of  the  pillars  of  the  choir,  transepts,  and 
Dave,  is  composed  of  eight  columns ; — four  large  and 
four  small.  The  massy  pillars  of  the  tower  contain 
double  that  number  in  the  cluster;  and  their  columns 
are  more  varied  in  their  form  and  proportions.  In  the 
arcades  which  separate  the  choir  from  its  aisles,  the 
arches  are  all  pointed,  and  of  one  form;  except  that 
the  arches  next  to  the  tower  are  smaller  than  the  rest; 
the  thickness  of  the  pillars  of  the  tower  having  taken 
off  something  from  the  space  allotted  to  the  adjoining 
arches;  a  remark  which  applies  also  to  the  arches  on 
the  other  sides  of  the  tower.  The  extent  of  the  tower 
corresponds  nearly  with  that  of  the  breadth  of  the 
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breadth  of  the  choir  on  the  one  side^  and  of  the  tran* 
eeptOB  the  other,  excluding  the  atsleg  of  both.-^In  the 
north  aisle  of  the  choir^  a  great  part  of  the  Yaulted 
roof  still  remains.  In  the  eastern  part^  the  intersection 
of  the  groins  is  plain  ;  hot  in  the  western  extremity^ 
which  has  perhaps  undergone  some  alterations^  there 
are  key  ^stones  finely  carved  *  The  brackets  from 
which  the  arches  spring,  in  this  aisle^  are  in  the  form 
of  flowers ;  but  those  in  the  aisle  of  the  north  tran- 
sept^ and  in  that  part  of  the  nave  which  is  of  the 
jame  age,  are  grotesque  human  figures  supporting 
the  arches  on  their  shoulders.  The  upper  part  of  the 
choir  is  ornamented  with  a  multitude  of  heads^  of  a 
different  form,  placed  in  various  situations. 

It  is  remarkable^  that  the  nave  is  not  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  choir,  but  diverges  about  five  degrees 
towards  the  north ;  so  that^  at  the  west  end  of  the 
btttlding,  the  north  wall  is  ten  feet  out  of  the  litie  of 
the  north  wall  of  the  choir.  The  south  wall  of  the 
save  Is  only  a  heap  of  ruins  ;f  yet  Uiere  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  bent  in  the  same  direction ;  for,  by  mea- 
nring  from  the  north  wall  to  the  centre  of  the  gate^ 
we  find  that  the  church  has  not  been  broader  within 
at  the  west  end  than  it  is  at  the  east,  although  the 
west  front  has  a  greater  extent  without,  owing  to  the 
greater  projection  of  the  buttresses*    This  curvature 

*  On  one  is  a  lion  rampant^  on  another  an  iadratin^l  figure  wbieh 
may  have  been  a  larnb^  a  third  seems  to  have  two  fishes^  and  a  fourth 
has  only  ibliag^e  or  flowers*  Borton  (MonastieoOi  p;  92)  supposes 
them  to  represent  the  arms  of  Percy  and  Neville.  The  fishes  (if  they 
are  fishes]  belong  to  the  Percy  arms,  f  It  fell  about  the  year  1762. 
One  pi&nr  ef  tl^B  nave  was  reboiit  by  a  gentkaan,  on  its  o\k  fonndd- 
tiou,  in  1790. 

YY 
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of  the  building  could  scarcely  be  the  eflfect  of  accident 
or  inaltention^  as  a  similar  bend  is  observed  in  several 
other  ancient  cruciform  churches;  bat  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  for  what  purpose  a  plan^  apparently  so 
irregular^  could  be  adopted. 

The  windows  are  all  of  the  lancet  kind^  more  or 
less  sbarp^  except  the  circular^  or  catherine-wheel 
window  in  the  top  of  the  north  transept^  and  the 
windows  of  the  modern  part  of  the  nave.  They  are 
placed  in  three  rows^  and  those  on  the  sides  corres- 
pond with  the  centres  of  the  arches  within ;  being  so 
placed^  that  the  pillars  might  not  obstruct  the  light. 
In  the  middle  row^  there  are  two  windows  over  every 
arch^  placed  close  together  under  an  arch  ot  the  ellip- 
tical form.  At  the  upper  row^  where  the  windows 
are  small  and  single^  there  is  a  gallery,  or  walk^  in 
die  body  of  the  wall^  which  has  passed  all  round  the 
building^>  not  excepting  the  tower^  and  has  commu- 
nicated with  the  different  staircases^  of  which  one  has 
ascended  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  north  tran* 
sept^  and  another  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
nave.  In  the  west  front  there  has  been^  on  each  side 
of  the  great  window^  a  handsome  window  ending  in 
a  sharply  pointed  arch^  and  over  it  a  small^  but  elegant^ 
lozenge-shaped  window.  The  inside  of  the  front  wall^ 
on  each  side  the  door^  is  lined  with  facings^  like  win- 
dows^ with  semi-mullions. 

The  windows  in  the  modern  part  of  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave  have  been  large^  and  beautiful ;  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  branched  mullions  of  two  of  them 
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yet  remaining.  They  have  been  four  in  number;  and 
the  space  between  the  four  wa&  faced  with  pannels  of 
another  window  of  the  same  size  and  form.  Beneath 
that  pannelling  was  a  neat  door-way^  still  tolerably 
entire.  It  has  been  between  5  and  6  feet  wide^  and 
between  8  and  9  feet  high ;  including  the  tracery  in 
the  top  of  the  arch.  This  door-way  has  opened  into 
a  porch  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave ;  and  from  that 
porch  there  has  been  an  entrance  into  a  building  on 
the  eust^  which  has  extended  i^  breadth  from  beside 
the  door  to  the  place  where  the.  modern  part  of  the 
nave  commences ;  so  that  the  two  large  windows  on 
that  side  of  the  door  iiave  looked  into  that  buildings 
and  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  open  air;  to  which 
circumstance^  perhaps^. they  owe  their  preservation. 
That  building  was  most  probably  the  chapter-house^ 
which  had  been  rebuilt  along  with  this  portion  of  thq 
nave*  How  far  it  extended  outward  from  the  wall  of 
the  nave^  has  not  been  ascertained;  but  if  it  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  former  chapter-house^  the 
remains  of  some  of  the  abbots^  and  of  several  eminent 
characters^  might  be  found  in  that  spot. 

Though  the  abbey  church  has  suffered  severely 
from  the  ravages  of  time,  and  from  the  rage  of  the 
elements ;  to  which,  by  its  lofty  situation  on  our  eastern 
cliffs,  it  is  peculiarly  exposed ; — the  venerable  ruina 
are  still  sufficient  to  convey  some  idea  of  its  ancient 
magnificence.  It  must  have  been  a  stately  and  in- 
teresting fabric,  when  all  its  parts  were  entire^  and 
Yrhen  the  beauty  of  its  ornaments  within  corresponded 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  exterior. 
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Many  years  have  elapsed  since  any  iHi^mnant  of 
the  painted  glass^  that  once  graced  the  windows^  could 
be  seen  in  the  ruins.  Some  fragments  however  are 
still  preserved  in  Whitby.  The  most  interesting  are 
two  circular  pieces^  each  eleven  inches  in  diame* 
ter^  formerly  in  the  windows  of  a  house  in  Church 
Street^  but  now^  in  separate  frantea^  in  the  posaession 
of  William  Skinner,  Esq.  One  lepresents  the  child* 
hood  of  Christ.  Mary  is  sitting  weaving  a  kind  of 
web  in  an  upright  leom^  while  Jesus  is  standing  by 
holding  a  clew  for  her;  and  Joseph  is  Mieving,  with 
a  pa9  in  his  right  hand^  and  a  bmidte  of  sticks  sup- 
ported against  his  breast  with  his  left  hand.  A  portion 
of  the  town  of  Nazareth  is  seen  through  the  door^  in 
the  back  ground.  In  the  inscription^  which  encircles 
the  figures,  Christ  thus  addresses  his  mother:  (Brenftirf  JT 

Mitcti«0tiKa  multajroticitttlilne  nutriui^tt  »itat 
mattr  ^Uwima  «ttt  ttt  l&ftnt  maxmyt  tttant^r-. 

Mo$t  ho^pwent !  mitk  much  care  ha9t  thou  nowpished 
me,  like  «  most  twder  mother,  even  by  the  labour  of  thy 
hand^.  The  other  piece  ia  a  memorial  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christj  as  well  as  a  token  of  veneration  for  the 
virgin  Mary.  In  the  centre  is  a  heart,  surrounded  by 
a  wreath  of  thorns ;  next  to  that  are  three  nails,  one 
(M  each  side  and  one  below;  these,  with  the  central 
part,  are  encompassed  by  a  circle  of  beads,  divided 
inte  five  parts  by  the  same  number  of  roses,  placed  at 
e^ual  distances,  one  at  the  top,  and  (wo  on  each  side. 
Of  Iho  lateral  roses,  thie  two  uppermost  contain  in  the 
centre  the  appearance  of  Christ's  hands  pierced  with 
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the  nails,  and  the  two  nethermost  his  feet  pierced  in 
the  same  way.  Around  the  whole  is  a  circle,  contain* 
ingthe  following  address  to  the  virgin :  ^Ut  pii^fiitltS 

tt^so  maria  q[.  t0  mlbentf  rosea  et  0119^  omne 
creatura  inlmnutu  Diibini  amorid  inWta^—HaU 

most  pious  virgin  Mary,  who  art  a  ruddy  rose,  and 
clothed  with  a  garment  of  divine  love  above  every 
creature*  Several  fragments  of  the  painted  glass 
have  been  put  in  the  windows  of  the  catholic  chapel; 
but  they  exhibit  nothing  interesting.  A  small  piece 
representing  a  parrot  sitting  on  a  sprig  has  long  been 
in  a  window  of  a  painter's  shop  in  Mr.  Bennison's 
yard  in  Baxtergate.f 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  cloister,  where  the 
monks  pursued  their  studies,  stood  west  or  south-west 
of  the  abbey  church.  It  was  a  square  having  a  green 
in  the  midst,  around  which  were  piazzas,  or  covered 
walkg;  and  on  one  or  more  sides  of  the  square  were 
recesses  for  the  monks,  with  seats,  desks,  book-cases^ 
and  other  conveniences  for  study.  The  square  green 
of  the  cloister  probably  corresponds  with,  or  is  in- 
cluded in,  the  Ipvel  green  in  front  of  Mrs.  Cholmley's 
hall ;  for,  at  the  first  erection  of  that  hall,  advantage 
would  be  taken  of  the  situation  of  the  ground. 

*  The  word  que,  in  the  first  inscription^  seems  to  be  a  con- 
traetion  for  quoque.  If  it  stands  for  'qwe,  it  must  have  been  mis- 
placed. The  representation  of  these  pieces  of  glass»  given  in 
Charlton's  History,  by  no  means  equals  the  beauty  of  the  original ; 
especially  in  the  faces  of  the  figures,  i*  According  to  Leland>  there 
was  a  wmdow  in  the  cloister,  in  which  a  representation  was  given  in 

Sainted  glass,  shewing  that  tlie  Scots  who  lived  on  the  English  bor- 
ers were  cannibals,  so  late  as  the  time  of  William  the  conqueror^  by 
iMrkose  sword  their  monstroas  barbarity  was  punished  ! ! !  Lei, 
ColL  III.  p.  40. 
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The  ckapter-hotise,  which^  as  has  been  rqmarkecl^ 
appears  to  have  adjoined  to  the  nave  of  the  churchy 
was  the  place  where  the  abbot  and  convent  held  their 
ecclesiastical  court;  where  they  met  to  elect  officers, 
to  try  offenders  against  the  monastic  rules^^  and  to 
transact  whatever  related  to  the  spiritual  government 
and  discipline  of  the  institution. 

Besides  the  chapter-house,  appropriated  to.  eccle- 
siastical business,  there  was  the  hall,  where  the  abbot 
held  his  civil  courts  where  respectable  visiters  wejre 
received^  and  entertainments  were  occasionally  given. 
This  was  rebuilt  in  the  close  of  the  14th  century^  for 
in  the  roll  for  1394 — 5,  we  find  several  items  of  ex- 
penditure on  account  of  the  nezo  hall.  The  present 
hall  is  probably  on  the  same  site ;  for  we  see,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  walls,  obvious  traces  of  the  ancient 
building.  It  appears  from  the  rolls,  that,  besides  the 
great  ball  of  the  convent,  there  was  the  abbot's  hall; 
and  that  the  abbot  had  also  his  own  chamber,  or 
lodging  room,  and  his  own  kitchen.  These  apart^ 
ments  were  probably  near  the  great  hall.  We  may 
also  suppose  that  the  great  kitchen  was  in  the.  same 
quarter;  as  the  principal  entrance  from  the  country, 
as  well  as  from  the  harbour,  was  in  that  direction. 
For  the  sgmc  reason,  the  guest-house,  where  strangers 
were  entertained  and  lodged,  may  be  assigned  to  the 
same  neighbourhood. 

The  library,  the  refectory,  or  dining-room,  and 
the  dormitoiy  or  dorter,  which  was  the  sleeping-room, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  south  of  th^ 
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church.  The  refectory/ for  obvious  reasons^  would 
be  near  to  the  great  kitchen ;  and  the  library  was 
probably  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave^  that  it  might 
be  near  to  the  cloister^  as  well  as  to  the  church  and 
the  chapter-house.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to 
thtvestiary  or  vestry.  The  treasury  would  not  be 
far  from  the  abbot's  hall:  but  the  infirmary  would 
be  removed  to  a  distance^  and  as  an  airy  situation  was 
of  ftdvantage^  it  was  perhaps  erected  on  the  south-east 
of  the  churchy  or  possibly  it  might  stand  on  the  north 
stde^  towards  the  cliffy  where  there  are  many  founda- 
tions of  buildings.  On  the  other  hand^  the  almshouse 
was  on  the  west  side^  and  seems  to  have  stood  where 
Mrs.  Cholmley's  stables  now  are ;  the  fields  at  the  back 
of  these  stables  being  still  called  the  almshouse-close. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  the  inferior 
offices,  such  as  the  brew-house,  the  bake-house,  the 
bouU-house  (for  dressing  flour),  the  stables,  the  kUn, 
the  wood-garth,  called  also  the  wood- house-garth,  the 
fish-house,  the  flummery,  &c. ;  most  of  which  are 
named  in  the  rolls.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  brew-house  was  probably  in  the  same  spot 
where  an  old  brew-house  of  the  Cholmley  family  still 
remains;  near  which,  in  the  almshouse-close,  there  is 
a  well  or  reservoir :  the  kiln  has  stood  near  the  foot  of 
the  church-stairs,  where  there  is  a  yard  called  kiln- 
yard,  or  kiln-garth ;  and  the  fish-house  must  have 
been  nearer  the  river,  perhaps  about  the  place  where 
the  present  fish-house  stands.  The  abbey  gardens 
might  be  nearly  in  the  same  situation  with  the  present 
gardens  belonging  to  the  hall. 
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The  cemetery,  or  burying*groond^  was  of  coane 
adjacent  to  the  abbey  church ;  and  the  abbots,  and 
others  of  high  rank^  were  generally  buried  in  Uie 
church  itself,  or  rather  in  the  chapter-house.  Here 
several  of  the  Percy  family  vrere  interred;  among 
whom  was  Agnes^  the  wife  of  Josceline  de  Lovaine, 
son  of  the  duke  of  Brabant.  She  died  about  the  year 
1199^  and  being  buried  on  St.  Agnes*  day«  an  epitapk 
was  placed  over  her  tomb>  to  intimate  that  in  other 
things  also  she  was  like  St.  Agnes.* 

Several  of  the  funerals  performed  here  were  what 
are  called  testamentary,  and  were  of  course  acoom*- 
panied  with  suitable  donations.  In  the  year  1440, 
William  Sal  vain,  Esq.  by  his  last  will,  proved  Sept 
9ib,  directed  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  ambulatory 
(the  walk  or  passage)  in  the  monastery  of  Whitby. 
In  1461,  dame  Catharine  Plase,  of  Whitby,  by  her 
will,  proved  Feby-  24th,  ordered  her  sepulture  at  the 
place  where  our  Lady's  mass  was  daily  said.f  In 
1471,  Sir  John  Salvain  of  New-Biggen,  Knt.  by  his 
will,  proved  Jan^-  llth,  directed  his  corpse  to  be 
buried  before  the  great  altar  in  the  church  of  Whitby. 
In  1474,  John  Nightingale,  rector  of  Sneatoo,  by  his 
will,  proved  Feb^  16th,  appointed  his  burial  to  be  on 
the  north  side,  before  the  cross.^    In  1508,  James 

*  Agnes,  AgnctiB  festo  iumulatur;  et  istui 
Idem  sexua,  idem  oomen,  et  vita  dies. 

Dugdaie's  Baronage  I.  p.  269,  270. 
t  TKia  was  probably  in  the  norlb  transept,  as  may  be  infened  from 
the  inscription  ou  the  pillar.  The  two  circular  panes  of  painted  glass, 
above  described,  in  all  likelihood  belonged  to  the  windows  of  this  tran- 
aept ;  being  both  complimentary  to  tbe  virgin  Mary.  §  By  tbis  it 
would  appear  that  the  ancient  cross,  now  standing  in  tiie  abbey  plain, 
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Strangways^  by  his  wiH^  proved  June  Snd^  ordered 
kni  body  to  ho  interred  in  Wbilby  abbey.* 

Of  the  sepnlchra)  monnments  which  once  deecH 
rated  the  abbey,  nothing  is  to  be  seen.  Two  or  three 
blue  marble  stones^  now  in  the  floor  of  the  pariah 
church,  are  said  to  have  been  brought  thither  from 
the  al^ey ;  and  the  tradition  is  corroborated  by  the 
vestiges  of  the  brass  plates,  of  which  they  have  been 
despoiled.  Many  other  defaced  tomb-stones  were  re- 
moved to  the  present  church-yard^  and  placed  ovev 
different  family  burial-places;  but^  being  an  obstruc* 
tion  in  the  way  of  receiving  fees  for  new  tomb-stones^ 
they  were  all  destroyed  by  the  minister  of  Whitby, 
soon  after  the  year  I736.t 

wts  then  within  the  ceaelery  of  tbs  tbliey.  On  this  oresB,  and  other 
crosses  in  the  district,  seme  remarks  will  be  made  in  another  chapter. 

*  Burton's  Monast.  p.  82.  f  Ch.  p.  296.  This  suys  Httle  for 
flie  anti^ariiui  taste  of  Mr.  Borwiek,  fronr  when  bolh  Charlton  and 
Burton  received  their  copies  of  the  inscription.  See  Ch.  p.  324^  266. 
Btrrton:'s  Monast  p.  82.  He  is  called  Garwood  in  Burton,  by  a  mm* 
takoj  OF  error  of  the  press. 

The  walls  which  inclose  the  site  of  the  monastery,  having  all  been 
buvH  o«t  of  the  ruins,  contaiD  a  f  atiety  of  carved  stones.  In  the  onU 
side  of  the  wall  on  the  north-east  are  several  fragments  of  a  lintel  which 
has'  contained  a  Latin  inscnption,  in  ancient  characters  like  those  on 
the  pillar.  All  that  1  can  gather  from  Uie  fragments  is,  that  the  uh 
scripikm  has  related  to  a  knight  called  William. 

It  «>ay  be  deemed  an  emissioQ  not  to  netiee  some  eoatemptibia 
^enea,  writteu  since  the  abbey  was  in  raias,  but  ridiealoasly  aseribed 
to  lady  HiJda.  They  are  said  to  have  been  earved  on  oae  of  the  pilfaw^ 
and  the  inscription  about  John  of  Brumton,  was  coaceived  to  be  a  part 


of  them ! 


4(01  MMsknt  builiiag  wbich  you  seej 


I  see,-) 
ea,     f 


poa  the  hill,  close  by  the  sea* 
Was  Streooeshalh  abbey  nam^ 

ne. 

1  ■^•▼e.'iB6iiti<MKd  Was  t^  dame^ 
Whtn  I  ff aa  IWkif  io  the  aauie^ 
Great  wonders  did,  as  yeu  shall  htar, 
Havhif  my  God  in  coasUunt  fear. 


When  Whitby  town  with  snalMS  was 

filPd, 
I  to  my  God  pray'd,  and  them  klird^ 
And  for  eommemoration's  sake, 
Upon  the  scar  you  mi^  them  take. 
All  tum'd  to  steae,  io  the  samesiuiiN^ 
As  they  from  me  did  make  escape; 
But  as  for  heads,  aoae  can  be  seeai 
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Having  taken  a  view  of  the  buildings  and  officer 
of  the  monastery^  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  the 
benefactions  that  were  made  for  the  use  of  particular 
offices^  or  for  some  specific  services  in  the  establish* 
ment.  Many  of  these  benefactions  are  recorded  in  the 
first  four  leaves  of  the  Register. 

Some  grants  were  made  for  the  service  of  the 
altar.  Thus  William  of  Ochetun  (or  Egton)^  in  the 
time  of  the  abbot  Nicholas^  gave  a  toft  in  Hinderwell^ 
for  maintaining  a  lamp  before  the  high  altar^  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Hilda  * 

Various  donations  were  made  to  the  almmfy  or 
almshouse.  William  de  Percy  of  Dunsley  granted  to 
the  almshouse  of  Whitby^  for  ever^  one  oxgang  of 
land^  in  Dunsley^  with  a  toft  and  croft^  on  condition 
of  his  receiving  for  these  premises  1  sh.  yearly^  besides 
the  performance  of  the  service  belonging  to  them.f  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  land  was  that  which  is  still 
called  the  almshouse-close,  atNewholm  near  Dunsley .§ 

At  the  west  end  of  th6  chvreh  you'll 


Except  they've  artilleial  been, 
likewise  the  abbey  now  you  8ee» 
I  made,  that  you  might  think  of  me ; 
Also  a  window  there  I  plac'd, 
That  you  might  see  me  as  undress' d, 
In  morning  gown  and  nightrail,  there 
All  the  day  long  fairly  appear : 


Nine  paces  there  in  each  degree; 
Yet  if  one  foot  you  stir  aside, 
My  comely  presence  is  denj'd* 
Now  this  is  true  what  I  have  said. 
So  unto  death  my  due  Vm  paid. 


Grose  has  inserted  these  verses  in  his  Antiquities  Vol.  VI.  p.  162, 
163.  That  author's  description  of  our  abbey  is  far  from  beings  correct. 

*  R.  f.  59.  Ch.  p.  93,  94.  f  R.  f.  16.  Ch.  p,  97.  Charlton, 
in  his  translation,  turns  the  almshouse  into  a  man,  whom  he  calls 
Almary  !  He  might  have  seen  his  mistake,  had  he  noticed,  that  the 
grant  was  made,  *'on  the  purchase  and  service  of  the  cellarist^'  of  the 
abbey.  §  The  almshouse-close  at  Newholm  is  now  the  property  of 
Mr.  Robert  Peacock,  who  has  it  in  right  of  his  wife,  whose  ancestors 
of  the  name  of  Marsingale  had  a  lease  of  it,  by  letters  patent  from 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  bought  it  of  Sir  Richard  Etherington, 
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Richard  de  Cardoile  gave  to  the  almshouse  a  revenue 
of  6d.  to  be  paid  every  Christmas,  by  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever^  out  of  that  toft  in  the  town  of  Whitby^ 
which  he  held  of  Nicholas  Russel,  adjoining  the  house 
that  belonged  to  Richard  Brande.*  Helias,  servant  of 
Helias^  formerly  dean  of  Ridale^  gave  also  6d.  yearly 
to  the  almoner,  out  of  some  land  which  he  held  of  his 
said  master. t  Many  years  after  (in  1318),  Alexander 
Her  of  Whitby  gave  up,  for  the  use  of  almsgiving,§ 
half  a  toft  of  land  lying  in  Kirkgate,  between  the 
land  of  John  At-te-kelde  (or,  John  at  the  well,  \\  )  on 
the  one  side  and  the  land  of  John  Pok  on  the  other 
side.  This  half  toft,  which  perhaps  was  part  of  the 
almshouse'Close,  adjoining  to  Church  street,  then  called 
Kirkgate,  was  let  soon  after,  to  John  at-the-well,  for 
forty  years,  at  4s.  6d.  yearly,  and  is.  to  the  precentor. J 
The  precentor,  or  chantor,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  missals,  and  other  books  used  in  divine  service^ 
appears  to  have  been  librarian  to  the  convent;  for  the 
donations  to  the  library,  which  are  numerous,  were 

in  the  time  of  James  I.  Like  other  lands  occapied  by  the  monks  them- 
selves, it  is  tithe-free.  It  would  seem  from  the  rolls,  that  the  monks^ 
attached  this  land  to  the  infirmary,  and  perhaps  had  an  infirmary  here. 

'  *  R.  f.  3.  Ch.  p.  97.  Here  also  Charlton  makes  the  almshouse 
a  person,  f  R.  f.  63.  Ch.  p.  162.  §  It  is  not  quite  ^lear^  thatthia 
expression  implies  that  the  surrender  was  made  to  the  almshouse ; 
especially  as  the  4s.  6d.  rent,  paid  by  the  next  lessee,  did  not  go  to 
the  almshouse,  but  to  Thomas  Wibem  an4  his  family^  of  whom  Alexn 
ander  Her  obtained  the  premises,  and  the  additional  Is.  which  had 
been  payable  by  Alexander  Her,  and  perhaps  by  Thomas  Wibem  also, 
was  paid  to  the  precentor,  and  probably  was  intended,  like  the  follow- 
ing donations,  for  the  purchase  of  books.  R.  f.  2.  Ch.  p.  231.  ||  Keld 
signifies  a  spring,  fountain,  or  well.  Perhaps  John  oWined  his  name 
from  having  his  house  near  to  the  well  or  fountain,  in  the  almshouse*^ 
#io«e.     X  R*  ^*  ^^  4.  Ch.  p.  238,  239. 
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all  cornmiUed  to  his  dare.  WiUtam  do  Percy,  i£ 
Dond^y,  gave  the  cbantor  three  oxgangs  of  land,  for 
making  and  writing  books  for  the  church.*  A  number 
of  houses  in  Whitby  paid  a  small  snm  yearly  for  the 
same  purpose;  and  indeed^  it  tvould  seem  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  general  assessment  on  th^  bousdioldert. 
When  Hugh,  son  of  Roger  Prudum,  bought  from 
Walter,  son  of  Godefrid,  son  of  Blaker,  a  toft  of  Uiid 
in  Whitby  Jying  between  the  land  of  Richard  Freboys^ 
and  that  of  Agnes^  wife  of  Thomas  Cook,  in  a  street 
catted  FJoie  {Flowergate) ;  he  bound  himself  to  pay 
Id.  yearly,  fisr  pnocuriag  books  in  St.  Peter's  church, 
besides  burgage  to  the  lord  aM>ot.f  Geoffrey,  son  of 
Thomas  of  York,  paid  to  the  precentor,  for  purchHS- 
ing  and  repairiug  books,  4s.  yearly,  out  of  a  toft  in 
the  same  street,  formerly  possesised  by  Matilda  de 
Camera  and  Ralph  de  t]oton.§  Simon  the  porter  of 
Whitby  paid  to  the  same  amount,  for  the  house  of 
Alexander  the  weaver,  next  to  the  house  of  WUliam  th<( 
«,8on  of  Petronilla.  Thomas  de  Bermingham  fx^d  ISd. 
yearly  for  half  a  toft  in  that  street,  lying  bttween  (he 
land  of  Bartholomew  the  son  of  Alexander  on  the  ea^t 
side,  and  the  land  of  Ralph  the  fisherman  on  tl>e  west 
side.  Hugh,  the  son  of  Alexander  Suanball,  paid  3s. 
yearly  for  the  shop  and  sollar  (or  garret)  of  his  hou^« 
in  Hakelsougate  (Haggersgate),  towards  the  street.  {| 
ThomasSkyn  (Skinner),  son  of  Richard  Skyn,  grat;ted 
the  abbot  and  convent  half  a  toft  of  land  in  WhitLy^ 

*  R.f.  Sft.  Ob.f.  m.  t  R.  f.  4.  Gfa.  ^  197.  {  R  f  4  C»l 
f.  aia.  II  R.  f.  a,  a,  4.  Oh.  p.  'aa9,  aaa.  AI\  yme  fwyumto  wert 
made  to  Ihe  precentor.  The  deeds  Mfivcsd  to  aoi  all  dated  beii 
1290  and  l; 
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for  buying  them  bo<^8 ;  viz.  llie  half  toft  betiveen  the 
land  of  Walter^  son  of  William  the  fuUei%  and  the 
land  of  Isabel  Fox :  and,  about  21  years  after  (in  ISIS), 
the  abbot  l^homas  let  to  Richard  Landmote^  for  forty 
years,  half  a  toft  in  Floregate,  between  the  two  tofts  of 
Wm.  de  la  Sale,  at  4s.  rent,  paid  to  the  precentor* 

iSome  grants  were  made  to  the  infirmary.  Ralph; 
son  of  Baldwin  of  Bramhop,  gave  5s.  yearly,  to  the 
infirmary,  out  of  his  land  at  Ay  ton  in  the  vale  of  Picker^ 
ing;  to  be  paid  by  his  homager,  Lawrence  the  son  of 
Daniel,  who  became  bound,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  to 
pay  it  duly.f  We  find  also  a  revenue  of  5s.  yearly  paid 
to  the  saa^isty  by  Ralph  Nuvel  of  York,  for  two  pieces 
of  land  in  Whitby;  in  exchange  for  a  rent  of  5s.  paid 
out  of  some  land  in  Ousegate,  York ;  for  which  he 
was  still  to  pav  the  sacrist  Is.  yearly.  In  like  manner, 
an  acre  of  land  in  Upleatham,  was  granted  to  the 
tacrist,  by  Robert,  son  of  Robert  Clere.§  The  wics* 
ter-buUder  too  received  half  a  mark  of  silver  yearly, 
from  some  land  in  Dales,  let  by  the  abbot  Peter,  to 
William  the  brother  of  Reginald  of  Suthfeld.  ||  These 
last  benefactions,  however,  were  rather  assigned  to 
the  officers  named,  than  to  any  particular  service  in 
the  institation  ;  it  being  customary  to  set  apart  lands 
or  revenues  for  the  support  of  different  officers,  as 
well  as  for  the  maintenance  cf  particular  departments 

*  R.  f.  I.  2.  Ch.  p.  229, 237.  +  R  f.  56,  GO,  64.  Cli.  p.  189, 
190  %  R.  f  68,  20.  Ch.  p.  198,  192.  The  name  Robert  Clere 
(Koherii  Cleri)  might  be  read  Robert  the  clerk  or  clergyman.  Not- 
urith^tandiog  the  iiijuiictioiis  of  celibacy,  there  were  then  som  of  the 
9l9rgy.     II  R.  I  70.  Ch.  p.  150, 15L 
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of  the  monastery.*  Donations  were  sometimes  made^ 
not  only  to  the  officers^  but  to  each  monk  individually. 
Thus  Roger  Thornton^  who  was  mayor  of  Newcastle^ 
by  his  will^  made  on  ''  the  tbursday  next  before  yole- 
day,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1429/'  left,  among  many 
other  bequests  to  religious  houses,  ''  to  every  monk 
of  Whitby  a  noble/'+ 

After  this  account  of  the  buildings  and  offices  of 
our  abbey,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  view  of  the  cells, 
or  smaller  monasteries,  which  were  under  its  care. 

In  the  list  of  the  cells  subject  to  Whitby,  the  first 
place  is  due  to  Hackness;  as  it  not  only  belonged  to 
the  monks  of  Whitby  almost  from  the  first  era  of  the 
revival  of  the  monastery,  when  it  was  occasionally  the 
chief  residence  of  our  monks^  but  was  also  one  of  the 
cells  connected  with  Streoneshalh  in  the  days  of  Hilda 
and  i^Ifleda.  There  were  lands  of  St.  Hilda  at  this 
place  in  the  time  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  privileges 
of  soch,  sack,  &c.  were  granted  to  St,  Peter's  church 
at  Hackness,  before  they  were  conferred  on  the  church 
of  Whitby .§  A  few  of  the  earliest  benefactions  given 
to  our  monks  were  particularly  assigned  to  the  church 
of  Hackness ;  but,  after  the  grant  of  Whitby  Strand, 
these  donations  were  incorporated  with  the  other 
possessions  of  the  monastery  ;  and  we  find  from  the 
rolls,  that  this  cell  had  no  estates,  and  kept  no  ac- 
counts, separate  from  those  of  the  parent  establishment. 
Here,  however,  as  in  other  cells,  there  were  monastic 

*  As  in  Evesham  abbey.  Dugd.  Mon.  I.  p.  147, 148.  f  Baurne'* 
Newcastle,  p.  210.     §  See  p.  251,  256,  257,  279. 
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offices  similar  to  those  of  Whitby^  but  on  a  smaller 
scale^  as  was  the  case  in  the  Saxon  period.  None  of 
those  buildings  now  remain^  except  the  churchy  which 
though  it  has  undergone  repairs  and  alterations^  re- 
tains an  air  of  venerable  antiquity.  The  seats  of  the 
monks  in  the  choir^  or  chancel^  still  remain^  nearly  in 
the  same  state  in  which  they  were  at  the  dissolution ; 
the  Johnstone  family^  to  whom  the  manor  belongs, 
having,  much  to  their  credit,  taken  care  to  preserve 
them.  They  are  built  of  oak,  in  the  form  of  stalls, 
twelve  in  number;  four  being  placed  against  each 
side  of  the  choir,  and  four  more,  two  on  each  side  the 
passage,  fronting  the  altar.  Each  stall  has  been  fur- 
nished with  a  turn-up  seat,  which,  having  a  broad 
front,  formed  when  turned  back  a  kind  of  small  seat 
or  table,  called  the  ndsericard,  on  which  the  monks 
occasionally  leaned.  The  turn-up  part,  which  was 
raised  to  allow  them  more  room  when  it  was  their 
duty  to  stand,  still  remains  in  most  of  the  seats.^  It 
does  not  turn  on  hinges,  but  slides  in  a  kind  of  groove, 
into  which  it  enters  at  each  end.  When  it  is  raised 
up,  the  nether  part,  which  then  becomes  the  front, 
displays  some  beautiful  carving  of  fruits,  flowers,  gro- 
tesque heads,  &c.  From  the  number  of  the  seats  we 
may  infer,  that  the  cell  was  intended  to  accommodate 
twelve  monks^with  a  prior  or  sub-prior  to  govern  them;f 
though  perhaps  their  number  was  seldom  complete. 
The  next  cell  belonging  to  our  abbey  was  in 

*  See  Fosbrooke's  Brit.  Monach.  IL  p.  107.  Note,  f  Thirteen 
fermed  a  proper  convent,  corresponding  in  number  iirith  Christ  and  his 
twelve  apostles.     Ibid.  I.  p.  15. 
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FUhergate  in  York,  at  the  church  of  All  Saint9^ 
granted  by  William  Rufus,  and  honoured^  like  Hack* 
ness,  with  varions  iminHnities.  The  lands  at  Bastard- 
Thorp,  and  a  fevf  donations  more^  were  g^ranted  for 
the  spedal  support  of  this  cell ;  but  its  accounts  vrere 
not  kept  separate  from  those  of  (he  parent  monastery.^ 
It  never  contained  a  great  number  of  monks ;  remote 
ceils  being  regarded  as  places  of  banishment.f     This 
cell  was  so  completely  demolished  after  the  dissolution^ 
that  Drake  could  not  ascertain  the  spot  where  it  stood.$ 
But  Middleburghy  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tees, 
seems  to  have  been  the  principal  cell  belonging  to 
Whitby  abbey.     It  was  established  about  the  year 
1120,  by  Robert  de  Brus  of  Skelton^  who  endowed  it 
with  some  lands  at  Middleburgh  and  at  Newham;  td 
which  large  accessions  were  afterwards  made  in  difTe^ 
rent  parts  of  Oeveland,  by  the  bounty  of  various 
benefactors,  chiefly  in  the  time  of  the  abbot  Roger.  || 
This  cell,  where  twelve  or  more  monks  probabi}'  re- 
sided, bad  its  own  prior,  who  is  named  both  in  the 
register,;];  and  in  the  rolls;  and  it  had  also  its  own  cmfh 
potus,  distinct  from  that  ot  the  abbey.     The  annual 
income  of  this  cell  was  estimated,  in  1534,  at  £31. 
3s.  8d.**  The  buildings  have  been  wholly  destroyed. 

^  B.  f  140,  6d.  Ch.  p.  56,  62,  71S.  f  i>«sfomokev  IL  p.  190i 
I  Eborac.  p.  250.  The  Minorite  brothers  at  York  had  some  premises 
uf^jaceiit  to  this  ce<^;  aird  our  monks  granted  tfrem  water  from  theif 
vieW  tt»  the  corner  of  kbe  cfwrl-yavt),  ondei  eertala  ve»tfietioit9.  B.  f< 
76.  Ch  p.  222.  II  R.  f.  23,  24,  25,  26,  &c.  Ch  p.  76,  180,  181, 
&c.  yehuftftm,  or  Newehant,  iiv  Bnis's  charter^  19  not  Newhobn 
near  Whili^y,  as  Chatrfttoa  faacies.  (^  72) ;  bat  Newham  in  the  parish 
pf  MartoB  HI  €l€v«]and.  Eruft  nevcir  kaA  aivy  land  at  Newholm.  %  Tb« 
prior  of  Middlebur^^h  in  1393,  was  Thonaft  of  Uawkesgarth.  Ua  at- 
tended at  Whitby  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  new  abbot.  11.  t  i30k 
Ch.  p.  256.    **  Tanner's  Notitia,  p.  656. 
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Besides  these  three  cells^  our  abbey  had  several 
lesser  dependencies  called  hermiiages.  One  of  these 
was  in  Godeland.  It  was  granted  by  Henry  I  to  one 
Osmund  a  priest  and  a  few  brethren^  who  took  up  their 
habitation  there;  but  it  was  soon  after  transferred  to 
pur  abbey ;  Osmund  and  his  brethren  adopting  the  lule 
of  St.Benedict,and  putting  themselves  under  the  pater- 
nal care  of  the  abbot.  This  hermite^e^  which  was  called 
St.  Mary%  was  endowed  by  king  Henry  with  one 
carucate^  to  which  William  Bore  added  one  toft  in 
Locinton.^  The  hermitage  seems  to  have  been  little 
frequented  for  some  time  previous  to  the  dissolution; 
a  remark  which  is  applicable  to  the  hermitages  in 
general^  as  the  monks  of  that  age  preferred  the  luxuries 
of  the  convent  to  the  sweets  of  retirement.  The  place 
of  worship^  however^  was  retained  as  a  chapel^  and 
is  still  in  use.f 

The  hermitage  of  Westcroft,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Derwent^  near  Hutton-Bushell^  was  granted  to  our 
abbey^  by  Alan  Bushell^  and  Gervase  his  brother^ 
about  the  year  1140.$  The  Register  mentions  it  se- 
veral times^  but  throws  no  light  on  its  history ;  and 
no  information  respecting  it  has  been  derived  from 
any  other  source. 

*  R.  f.  52,  50.  Gh.  p.  74,  75.  f  Godeland  is  sometimes  caUed 
a  cell  Burton's  Monast  p.  85.  The  original  hermitage  probably 
stood  above  a  mile  north-east  of  the  present  Godeland  chapel,  at  a 
place  called  The  abbot's  house,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Thomas  and 
Peter  Harwood.  In  1460,  the  abbot  and  convent  had  some  land  let 
in  Godeland  at  20s.  rent.  The  chapel  has  now  no  connexion  with 
Whitby  church;  yet  the  common  right  of  pasturage  in  AlUn-Tq/U 
in  Godeland,  still  belongs  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sneaton,  Ugglebarnby, 
Hawsker,  and  Stamsacre;  for  which  they  pay  yearly  2b.  4d.  of  gist- 
money,  though  they  never  make  use  of  their  privilege.    §  R.  £  17, 

ea,  &c,  ch.  p.  71, 100, 140. 
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We  are  as  much  in  the  dark  respttting  the  her* 
tiiitage  of  Mskdalet  being  unable  to  tell  when^  oi*  by 
whorm^  It  ivas  founded^  or  at  what  time  it  ceased  to 
be  u^ed  as  k  hermitage !  but  it  appears  to  hate  been 
converted  into  an  ordinary  chapel^  pf'dVfodli  16  the 
year  1226  *  The  chapel,  which  was  tailed  St.  John% 
is  now  in  ruins;  an  elegant  chapel  having  been  erected^ 
instead  of  it,  in  Sleights,  about  the  year  I762.f 

Another  hermitage  belonging  to  Whitby  was  at 

a  place  called  Hode,  on  the  moors  beyond  Helrasley ; 

where  Robert  de  Alnett6,  a  monk  of  Whitby,  lived 

for  some  time;  but,  in  1138,  Roger  de  Mowbray, 

and  Guhdreda  his  mother,  purchased  the  place  from 

our  monks,  and  founded  there  a  Cisterctah  abbey, 

which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Byland.^     The 

church  at  Hode  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  St. 

William ;  but  it  is  not*  known  who  this  St.  William 

*  The  hermitage  of  Eskdale  h  noticed  in  the  Memorial;  (R'  (• 
139.  Ch.  ^.  70.)  and  is  mentioned  incidentalfy  in  a  charter  granted 
hy  the  abbot  Richard  II:  ^k.  f.  66.  Ch.  p.  129.)  but,  in  the  bullo( 
pope  Hottoritia  III,  issaed  m  1226,  it  is  named  among  Hie  chapels 
beloi^ing  to  Whithy  cbarch«    R.  f.  32.  Ch.  p.  172.     f  GUDse  gives 
an  account  of  Eskdale  chapel,  (Antiqn.  VI.  p.  89-^93.)  for  the  sake 
ofMrddndng  the  (able  of  the  hermit^  who  is  said  to  have  been  killed 
here.  Charlton  states,  that  this  was  a  cell,  or  hermitage,  in  the  clays 
of  tady  Hilda;  that  the  |K)et  Cedinon  Kved  in  it;  and  that  the  cbapel 
was  built  by  the  abbot  Roger;  but  these  are  mere  eoQJeeturok   §  ^^ 
monastery  received,  in  exchange  for  Hode,  a  dwelling-house  at  Foss- 
bridge  in  York  ;  besides  the  remission  of  the  service  due  on  account 
of  their  lands  in  tollestun.    R.  f.  65,  19,  140.    Ch.  p.  95.  "Burton'i 
iddh.  p.  328.     Charltoii,  as  lisual,  adorns  this  subject  ^wiih  his  con- 
jectures.    Among  other  things,  he  ^ates  that  Robert  de  Alnetto  was 
ieaA,  when  this  hermitage  ^^s  purchased  and  converted  info  an 
^hbW;  whereas  it  appears  from  Dugdale's  Monasticon  (I.  p.  lO^O' 
ttistt  Kohert  becatnie  one  of  fhe  monks  under  Gerald  the  iirst  abbot  of 
Ito^e.  ^iniin  Gerald  gave  up  a  claim  which  he  and  hijs  convent  had  oB 
the  land  wliich  dur  abb^  possesiied  in  Biiterwick*    R.  t^h 
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was/  nor  whether  the  dedication  took  place  before 
or  after  the  eBtablishment  of  the  abbey. 

About  the  same  era,  the  hermitage  of  Mulgrif 
(now  MiUgravej  in  the  forest  of  Dunsley,  was  founded 
by  William  de  Percy  of  Dunsley^  in  fulfilment  of  a 
vow,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  James  the  apostle.  It 
was  endowed  with  some  lands  in  the  vicinity,  and 
given  to  our  abbey;  on  condition  that  divine  service 
should  be  daily  celebrated  there  by  a  priest  from 
Whitby.f  Nothing  further  is  known  concerning  it, 
except  that  there  is  a  place  in  Mulgrave  woods  still 
called  The  hermitage,  where  it  no  doubt  stood. 

The  last  hermitage  known  to  have  belonged  to 
Whitby  is  Sattbum  on  the  banks  of  Holebeck.  It 
was  the  gift  of  Roger  de  Argentum,  about  the  year 
1215;  but,  as  his  charter  states  that  it  was  formerly 
possessed  by  Archil,  it  must  have  been  founded  several 
years  before.§----On  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  all  the 
hermitages  were  established  about  one  period;  and 
that,  in  the  course  of  some  years,  the  heremitical  life 
becoming  unfashionable,  most  of  them  were  either 
entirely  abolished,  or  converted  into  chapels. 

In  regard  to  the  HOSPriALs  belonging  to  Whitby, 
some  suppose  that  there  were  two ;  but  it  does  not  ap^ 
pea.r  that  there  was  more  than  one,  viz.  the  hospital 

*  ^cording  to  Charlton,  be  was  the  first  William  de  Percy. 
He  coald  DQt  be  St.  William  of  York ;  for  the  latter  was  not  arGn- 
bisl^op  tilt  Aome  years  after,  f  Cb.  p.  99.  Dugd.  Monast.  I.  p.  988. 
fUm  cl^arter  is  not  in  the  Register.  Probably  this  hermitage  was 
more  frtqueixted  than  the  rest,  lying  the  nearest  to  Whitby.  It  is  the 
only  oae  mentioned  in  the  bull  of  pope  HoQoriasA  in  1236.  §  R.  ( 
57.  Ch.  p.  161, 
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that  was  erected  at  Spital-JBrigg*  Of  this  hospital 
we  have  a  particular  account  in  the  Register;  and  as 
the  memorial  relating  to  it  is  interesting^  it  will  be 
proper  to  insert  a  literal  translation  : 

For  proof  of  the  annual  payment  of  six  shillings  to  the  abhoi 
of  the  monastery  of  Whitby,  by  the  abbot  and  convent  of  the  monas- 
tery cfRieval;  Be  it  known,  that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  M.  c.  ix. 
William  de  Percy,  the  first  abbot  of  Whitby,  having  compassion  on  a 
good  and  righteous,  bnt  leprous  man,  named  Orme,  founded  an  hos- 
pital at  the  bridge  now  called  the  Spytyll  brygd,  giving  to  the  said 
nospital  the  woowdy  and  thorny  ground  adjacent  to  it,  and  every  week 
vii  loaves  and  vii  flagons  of  beer  weekly,  and  every  day  a  dish  of 
flesh  or  fish  (as  was  most  suitable  for  diet);  and  afterwards  a  dish 
from  the  refectory,  with  the  usual  broad  and  beer.  Afterwards  Geof- 
frey Mansell,  a  monk  of  Whitby,  reputed  leprous,  obtained  the  afore- 
said hospital  in  which  he  dwelt  till  the  day  of  his  death.  After  whioh 
Geofirey,  some  poor  people,  as  well  healthy  as  sick,  lived  there. 
At  which  time,  a  certain  monk  of  Whitby  named  Robert  de  Aloeto, 
master  of  the  naid  hospital,  begged  of  the  aforesaid  abbot  William  two 
oxgangs  of  land  in  Honentun,  with  one  tofl,  which  Gundrea  Mwbra 
[Mowbray],  heretofore  wife  of  Nigell  de  Albini,  gave  to  St.  Peter 
and  St  Hyida  of  Whitby,  and  to  the  monks  serving  God  there,  for  a 
perpetual  alms,  for  the  soul  of  her  husband,  for  Roger  Mowbray  their 
son,  and  for  herself:  Which  two  oxgangs  of  land/  witli  the  tofl;^  tlie 
monastery  of  Rieval  now  holds  for  the  time  from  the  abbot  and  convent 
of  Whitby,  and  hasiield  from  the  time  of  Aelred,  abbot  of  Rieval,  of 
happy  memory:  Which  abbot  Aelred  also  granted  the  brethren  of  the 
aforesaid  hospital,  that  they  should  annually  receive  the  old  clothes 
of  the  brethren  of  his  convent,  and  that  they  should  be  forwarded  every 
year  at  the  feast  of  St.  Martin.  And  because  the  abbot  and  convent 
of  the  monastery  of  Rieval  were  lords  and  |)os8essors  of  the  aforesaid 
town  of  Honenton,  they  therefore  wished  to  hold,  of  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  Whitby,  the  aforesaid  two  oxgangs  of  land  with  the  toft, 
for  six  shillings  yearly,  to  be  paid  to  the  monastery  of  Whitby. 
Thereafter,  through  the  special  and  spiritual  friendship  between  the 
professors  [monks]  of  the  monastery  of  Whitby  and  the  monastery  of 
Rieval,  the  abbot  and  convent  of  the  monastery  of  Whitby  let  to  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  Rieval  sundry  lands  in  the  town  of  Caton  [Cay- 
ton],  to  be  held  of  them  as  an  inheritance  and  perpetual  form,  for 
thirteen  shillings  and  x.  pence  to  be  paid  yearly;  for  which  lands  every 
abbot  of  Rieval,  during  his  owutime,  is  bound  to  do  homage  to  the 
abbot  of  Whitby.  For  which  lands  also,  the  brethren  of  the  monastery 

*  Tanner  mentions  two  Whitby  hospitals  (Notitia  Monast  p. 
668,  690.)  ;  but  what  he  says  of  them  may  be  appropriated  to  this  on^ 
hospital. 
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f>f  Rieval  were  put  to  trouble,  vrhile  William  Nesfeld  was  eschealor, 
and  the  monastery  of  Rieval  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  then 
abbot ;  \vhen,  by  an  inquisition  held  concerning  the  aforesaid  lands^ 
the  brethren  of  Rieval  were  dispossessed,  and  the  aforesaid  Jands  were 
confiscated  into  the  hand  of  our  lord  the  king-,  as  appears  by  the  rolls 
of  the  exchequer  of  our  lord  the  king,  roll  \.  Yet,  it  was  afterwardiii 
found,  thalihe  aforesaid  lands  and  tenements  are  held  of  the  abbot  of 
Whitby,  and  were  held,  for  a  service  of  xiii.  s.  and  x.  d.  yearly,  from 
time  immemorial,  and  were  not  of  the  inheritance  which  belonged  to  the 
earl  of  Albimarle:'^  and,  by  a  certain  brief*  the  king  commanded  his 
barons,  to  satisfy  the  abbot  of  Rieval  for  the  rents  of  those  lands  and 
tenements  from  the  time  of  their  being  seized,  and  to  exonerate  and 
relieve  him  from  rendering  any  further  account  of  them  to  the  exche- 
quer. Likewise  P.  [Peter]  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Whitby  sold  to 
G.  [Guarine]  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Rieval  that  half  tolt  which 
William  Cordarius  [or  Roper]  the  son  of  Leising  held  of  the  church 
of  Whitby  in  Fischergate,  to  be  held  of  the  church  of  Whitby  for  ever, 
for  xiiii  yearly,  to  be  paid  out  of  it  to  the  abbot  of  Whitby  or  his  bailiff 
at  Fischergate,  &c.f 

This  record  comprises  an  account,  not  only  of 
the  hospital  of  Whitby,  but  of  the  principal  transac- 
tions between  our  abbey  and  that  of  Rievaux.  Tht; 
grant  of  two  oxgangs  in  Honentun,  belonging  to  thp 
brethren  of  the  hospital,  was  confirmed  to  the  convent 
of  Rievauj^  by  the  bull  of  pope  Alexander  III,  i[i 
1160.§  The  hospital,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  John 
Baptist,  seems  to  have  become  considerable ;  for  the 

*  Willkim  deFortibus,  earl  of  Albemarle,  rebelling  against  King  Henry 
JJJf  in  1221,  his  posgessions  were  for/fited  t9  the  crown  i  but  he  was  aftef- 
wards  pardoned,  M.  Paris,  p,  310.  M.  Westm.  11.  p.  111.  f  i2.  /.  136. 
TJiis  memorial,  which  is  one  of  the  last  that  has  been  entered  in  the  Regis- 
ter, concludes  thus  abruptly,  as  the  document  with  which  it  closes  had  been 
already  inserted  at  full  length  in  folio  ^s  where  we  learn  that  besides  the 
I4d.  this  toft  was  to  pay  '2d,  yearly  for  huHgable  to  the  hing,  'i  he  6s.  yearly, 
which  this  record  mentions,  was  paid  by  the  abbey  of  Rievaux  in  14<J0.  The 
rent  of  Cayton  for  that  year  is  26s.  4d.  so  that  either  the  rent  had  been 
raised,  or  dse  our  monastery  had  other  lands  there,  besides  those  which  tMy 
let  at  13f.  I0<2.  to  the  abbey  of  Rievaux :  unless  we  suppose  that  sum  in  the 
conipptuH  to  include  the  arrears  of  the  foregoing  year,  Charlton  has  divided 
this  memorial,  and  sadly  mangled  it  in  his  translation,  p.  68,  151,  Li4. 
Among  other  blunders,  he  makes  Orme,  whom  he  caZZ«  «  freeholder,  the  foun- 
der of  the^  ho^itaU  This  mistake  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Anthony  thorite, 
Esq,  of  York,  to  whose  kindness  J  am  indebted  for  various  favours, 

§  Ex  dono  fralrum  Hospitalis  de  Witebi  duas  bovalas  terrae  in  Hove- 
tuii  [Honetun]  secundum  formam  cartae  illofum.  Dugd.  Mon.  I.  p.  732, 
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gift  of  the  mastership,  which  at  first  belonged  to  the 
abbots  was  afterwards  held  by  the  crown.*  The 
institution  probably  continued  (ill  the  era  of  the  dis- 
solution. Some  remains  of  the  building  may  yet  foe 
seen  in  the  premises  at  Spilal  Brigg,  belonging  to 
William  Skinner^  Esq.  and  John  Holt,  Jun.  Esq.  ; 
particularly  three  small  cellars^  neatly  constructed  of 
hewn  stone.f 

It  now  remains  that  we  take  a  view  of  the 
CHURCHES  and  chapels  belonging  to  the  abbey. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary,  which  became^  and  still 
is,  the  parish  church  of  Whitby,  requires  to  be  finrt 
noticed.  In  the  Saxon  period,  there  was  but  one 
church  at  Sireoneshalh  (though  it  was  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  oratories  or  chapels) ;  for,  in  those  days 
of  simplicity,  the  people  of  the  town,  and  of  the  coun- 
try around,  worshipped  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
monks  and  nuns;  but  some  years  after  the  conquest^ 
when  religious  pride  became  more  general,  the  monks 
would  have  thought  themselves  degraded  by  such  an 
intermixture.  The  church  of  the  convent  was  appro- 
priated to  themselves,  and  to  such  friends  as  they  chose 
to  admit;  while  a  meaner  structure  was  erected  for 
the  use  of  the  vulgar.  Even  at  the  era  of  Dooiesday, 
there  was  a  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Hackness  for  the 
parish,  while  St  Peter's  was  reserved  for  the/ monks: 

*  Tanner's  NoHtia,  p.  690.  t  One  of  the  cellars  is  lOfeet  long, 
5|  broad,  and  5|  lii<;h ;  the  door  4  feet  by  2  :  another  is  5  feet  square^, 
and  d|  feet  hi'^U ;  the  door  3  feet  by  2:  the  tliird  is  9  feet  by  4,  and 
also  4  feet  hi^^h ;  the  door  3|  feet  by  2.  In  this  last,  there  have 
been  two  concealed  presses.  The  roofs  and  floors  are  formed  wi(ii 
large  flat  stone  >. 
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ftnd  not  long  afier^  in  the  time  of  the  abbot  William 
d<i  Percy,  the  church  of  St.  Mary  was  erected  at 
Whitby,  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood.^ Though  this  church,  which  was  erected 
about  60  years  prior  to  the  oldest  part  of  (he  present 
abbey  church,  has  undergone  many  alterations, 
enough  of  the  ancient  structure  still  remains,  to  point 
out  its  original  form  and  workmanship.  It  is  a  speci* 
men  of  the  early  Norman  architecture,  which  inter- 
vened between  the  Saxon  and  the  Gothic.  It  had  not 
indeed  the  massive  columns,  the  thick  walls,  the  crypto 
nor  the  circular  recess  for  the  altar,  which  distin- 
guished the  Saxon  churches ;  but,  like  these,  it  had 
neither  tower  nor  transepts,  but  was  a  plain^  oblong 
building,  with  a  chancel  at  its  eastern  extremity.  It 
bad  no  aisles;  and  the  windows,  of  which  there  was 
but  one  row,  were  very  small,  each  being  only  20 
inches  broad,  and  about  4  feet  6  inches  high.  Of 
course^  they  had  no  occasion  either  for  mullions  or 
transoms.f    The  original  arches  are  all  semicircular; 

*  I  place  the  erection  of  this  clnirch  id  the  time  of  the  abbot 
William,  because  it  is  not  named  in  the  first  charter  of  Alau  de  Percy 
granted  to  that  abbot  (R.  f.  8.  Ch.  p  63.)  nor  in  any  former  charter, 
but  is  included  in  Alan^s  second  charter,  R.  f.  71.  Ch.  p  67.  I  hav^ 
already  rejected  the  notion,  that  an>  church  was  built  here  by  Edwin 
(See  p.  116 — 118,  171);  and  it  may  be  necessary  here  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  Charlton's  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  that  supposed  an- 
cient  church,  the  transferring  of  the  tille  of  St.  Peter's  from  that  to 
the  conventual  charch,  &c  are  mere  fictions,  t  U  may  be  remasrked, 
that  the  lancet  windows  in  the  old  part  of  the  abbey  church  have  also 
had  no  ranliions  nor  transoms,  with  the  exception  of  the  central  win« 
dow  at  the  east  end,  which  has  been  parted  into  two  lancet  windows 
by  a  mallion  running  up  the  midst,  and  branching  at  the  top,  and  has 
been  also  divided  across  by  a  battlemented  transom,  which  still  re- 
mains. This  window,  however,  like  the  upper  part  of  the  choirj  does 
not  appear  to  be  coeval  with  the  lower  part 
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for  the  pointed  arch  of  the  great  west  door  (nov^ 
blocked  up),  and  that  of  the  chancel  door^  may  be 
assigned  to  a  later  era.  The  windows  sloped  within^ 
where  they  had  shafts^  with  plain  mouldings ;  but  they 
had  no  exterior  decoration^  except  a  narrow  tablet^ 
or  string,  running  along  the  wall  at  their  base,  and 
a  similar  band  at  the  top,  which  in  passing  along  de- 
scribed a  semicircle  over  each  window,  its  general 
direction  being  in  a  line  with  the  springs  of  their 
arches.*  These  bands,  of  which  a  considerable  por- 
tion yet  appears  in  the  south  wall,  have  crossed  the 
buttresses,  and  passed  round  the  whole  building,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chancel.  The  original  windows 
have  all  been  either  closed  up  or  enlarged.  The  south 
door  of  the  church,  now  the  principal  entrance,  is 
adorned  externally  with  two  pillars,  or  shafts,  on  each 
side,  the  one  multangular,  the  other  cylindrical ; 
having  square  capitals  with  spiral  ornaments,  perhaps 
in  allusion  to  lady  Hilda's  headless  snakes.  The 
mouldings  are  all  plain.  I'he  large  arch  which  sepa- 
rates between  the  church  and  chancel  is  of  the  same 
form,  except  that  it  has  shafts  and  mouldings  on  both 
sides;  some  of  which,  however,  have  suffered  from 
the  hand  of  time.  The  door-case  was  sheltered  by  a 
porch  which  is  now  gone ;  but  hus  been  replaced  by 
a  new  and  elegant  porch  in  the  Gothic  taste.  The 
walls,  which  like  those  of  the  abbey  church  are  about 
3  feet  thick,  are  crowned  with  battlements;  and  the 

*  The  same  kind  of  windows  may  be  seen  in  tlie  oldest  part  of 
Kievaux  abbey^  viz.  the  transept,  built  in  1131;  and  in  many  other 
churches  of  the  same  age. 
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projection  of  the  battlements  of  the  chancel  rests  on  a 
neat  arcade^  or  arched  cornice^  which  more  than  com- 
pensates for  the- want  of  the  horizontal  bands.  But  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  wall^  even  where  it  is  oldest^ 
has  evidently  been  rebuilt^  perhaps  more  than  once^ 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  churchy  in  its  pristine 
state^  had  any  battlements^  especially  as  other  Nor- 
man churches  appear  to  have  had  only  a  simplel 
parapet.^  After,  cruciform  churches  began  to  be  in 
fashion^  this  church  was  transformed  into  that  shape^ 
by  adding  a  wing  on  each  side  to  the  body  of  the 
church  close  to  where  it  joins  the  chancel.  That  these 
transepts^  though  ancient^  and  perhaps  not  a  hundred 
years  later  than  the  churchy  did  not  originally  belong 
to  it,  may  be  discerned  not  only  by  the  great  dif- 
ference in  the  architecture,  the  oldest  of  the  transept 
windows  having  pointed  arches,  and  other  tokens  of 
the  Gothic  style;  but  even  by  an  attentive  examina- 
tion of  the  junction  of  those  wings  to  the  boldj  of  the 
church.  The  want  of  a  central  tower  corroborates 
this  opinion ;  the  present  tower  having  been  erected 
at  the  west  end,  long  after  the  church  was  built.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for,  besides  the  difference 

*  It  is  from  the  south  wall  of  the  church  that  the  character  of 
the  building  is  determined,  that  being  obviously  the  most  entire  por- 
tion of  the  original  structure ;  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
chancel,  where  the  narrow  windows,  now  blocked,  up,  are  easily  dis- 
cerned. Now,  the  old  buttresses  on  the  south  wall,  which  project 
only  6  or  7  inches,  terminate  considerably  below  the  battlements,  and 
that  part  of  the  wall  which  is  above  their  termination  is  less  ancient, 
and  appears  to  have  been  an  addition  to  the  height  of  the  wall.  The 
door  of  the  chancel,  and  its  battlements,  are  fUso  finished  in  a  style 
much  later  than  that  of  the  south  side  of  the  church.  The  original 
north  wall  is  completely  gone;  that  part  of  the  church  having  be^n 
rebuilt  from  the  ground  in  1744. 

3  B 
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in  the  style  of  architecture,  and  the  obvious  Jtinfctiotl 
of  the  tower  tb  the  wall  of  the  church,  we  scfe.  Within 
thfe  tower,  the  tablets,  or  bands,  which  run  along  tht 
south  wall,  continued  in  that  part  of  the  west  watt 
which  tbie  tower  has  inclosed.  For  some  time  after 
it^  enaction,  the  tower  has  served  as  a  porch  to  tht 
chut-di,  the  main  entrance  being  still  at  that  ^nd;  but 
that  entrance  Ihroiigh  the  tower  has  now  beeii  shut 
up  For  several  ages ;— an  improvement  which  its  ex- 
posure to  the  sea-winds  must  have  imperiously  de- 
manded. The  tower  has  formerly  been  higher  than 
it  is  now ;  as  mt^y  be  inferred  from  the  traces  of  the 
shar^  slated  roof  of  the  church  which  has  risen  above 
the  present  height  of  the  tower,  before  the  church 
bbtiained  its  flat  leaden  roof.* 

*"  Charlton  alleges  (p.  283)  that  the  church  had  duly  a  Ihiitelied 
Voof,  prior  to  the  dissolution,  ^hen  it  was  roofed  with  lead  takea  from 
the  abhey  ;  but  the  vestiges  of  the  ends  of  the  old  roof,  8tiU  very  dis- 
c^l^iM^,  cl^arU  sheHf  that  it  ititist  have  been  slated.  Besides,  the 
compoius  for  1d94< — 5  contains  a  charge  for  selatstanes  for  roofing  a 
chapel  at  H'ackness;  and  this  precludes  the  supposition  that  the  church 
of  St.  Bfary  would  be  covered  with  thatch.  The  roof  has  been  very 
aharp,  as  has  aUo  been  that  of  the  abbey,  which  has  nearly  reached 
the  ba^e  of  the  highest  windows  of  the  tower. 

As  to  the  diaienbious  of  the  building :  the  original  cbureh,  before 
the  erection  of  the  tower  and  transepts^  has  been  103  feet  long  by  34 
hr^d,  on  the  ootskl\e ;  exclusive  of  the  chancel,  which  is  39  feet  by 
-25,  ontaide.  In  regard  to  Uie  additions ;  each  transept  extends  abont 
34  feet  from  the  church  wall,  exclusive  of  their  buttresses  which  (unlike 
the  ancient  buttresses  of  the  church)  project  about  16  or  20  inches : 
the  tower  is  nearly  26  feet  square,  if  we  include  the  thickness  of  the 
west  wall  of  the  church,  over  which  the  east  wall  of  its  summit  is 
built :  and  the  heig:ht  of  the  tower  is  nearly  double  its  breadth.  The 
watia  of  the  chancel  are  only  about  12  feet  high ;  those  of  the  church 
am  mneh  higher,,  especially  at  the  western  part,  where  the  dedivity 
of  the-^rouad  adds  to  their  height  The  door  is  of  small  dimensioDS^ 
heinf  4wly  about  10  feet  high  and  4  feet  wide ;  but  the  original  west- 
eru  entrance  has  been  much  larger.  Besides  this  door,  there  is  the 
small  door  of  the  chancel  which  is  on  the  south,  and  a  door  of  modern 
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But  St.  Mary's  w«js  not  (be  only  pl^fQ  9f  wor^bip 
Cwr  the  inliabitants  of  Wbitby  i  there  wgs  glso  a  chur^^ 
4rr  ntber  a  chapel^  called  SL  Nudan's,    The  history 
of  thiB  place  U  involved  in  obscurity ;  tra4itioo  has 
not  prefienred  its  name,  nor  is  it  mentionff^  in  the 
Register;  yet  its  existence  is  ascertained  from  (be 
Rolls  beyond  a  doubt.   In  the  campotm  for  1396^  iqfi- 
mediately  after  the  *'  the  alterage"  of  St.  Mary's,  4bere 
is  an  entry  of  the  snm  received  '^frooi  the  chest  of  St. 
^inia«'s;"  and,  in  the  eompotus  for  1460-^1,  tjtie 
leceipts  ''from  the  chest  of  St.  NinianV  immediately 
follow  those  "  from  the  chest  of  the  blessed  Mary."*^ 
For  understanding  these  passages  it  is  necesyary  to 
observe^  that  in  the  year  1^1,  Eustace  abbot  of 
Flay,  a  T^ealous  reformer  of  that  age,  who  travelled 
tbfoii^Ji  varioas  parts  with  a  view  to  revive  re%io«j 
eame  into  Yorkshire  where  he  was  kindly  received  bf 
Geoffrey  the  archbishop,  and  the  clergy,  tiadf r  wbos9 
patfonage  he  laboured  to  abolish  sunday^fiiirs,  and 
^er  gross  pro&nations  of  the  Lord*s  day,  and  to  en- 
force tbe  practice  of  piety.    Use  also  prevailed  on  tbe 
people  who  attended  bis  preaching;  to  vow  that  lor 
«yery  article  which  they  sold  of  tbe  value  of  5s.  they 
would  give  one  farthings  for  buying  lights  to  tho 

•iitttiiKAio*,  en  the  north  siAeoT  the  idliwiii.  Tii^  Siifte  l^lmeB  Up^ 
north  traosept  and  the  chancel  is  filled  up  with  a  modern  ve«try,  which 
adds  fittte  to  the  heanty  of  4iie  stmdiire. 

«  ^'  E^n.  Beate  ffarie*^De  tlt^agt*  )ibm.^v.  Al*  ii.  a  ttii.  (f.^ 
Ita  tionco  Sci'  Niniani— iiii.  li.  %m.  s  "—Roll  for  1396.  "  Ecclia, 
de  Whitby— De...Alt'io  ejusd.— xxi.  *.  i.  <!.— De  TrQcco  heateitta.*— 
^4A**^be  Trteco  Sd'  nimam^iiii.^  il  d.''— Hail  J^r  14$0-<^. 
Concerning  the  great  diminution  in  the  offerings  for  this  last  year»  see 
a.  293,  Ml. 
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churchy  and  for  burying  the  poor :  and^  by  his  direc- 
tion^  a  chest  or  box  (trunctisj  was  put  up  id  evei^ 
parish  church  to  receive  such  oblations.*    Now  as 
these  chests  were  placed  in  the  '^  parish  churches/' 
where  the  people  worshipped^  and  as  there  was  at 
Whitby  ''a  chest  of  St.  Ninian's/'  besides  that  of  St. 
Mary's,  it  is  clear^  that  there  must  have  existed  here 
a  chapel  called  St.  Ninian%  distinct  from^  though 
dependant  on^  the  church  of  St.  Mary.  The  omission 
of  this  chapel  in  the  Register  will  not  appear  surpris- 
ing^ if  we  consider^  that  it  was  probably  erected  only 
a  little  before  the  year  1396^  and  that  there  are  very 
few  articles  in  that  record  of  so  recent  a  d&te.     In 
regard  to  the  site  of  St.  Ninian's  chapel^  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  it  has  stood  at  the  north-east  end  of 
Baxtergate/  close  to  what  is  called  the  Horse-mill 
Ghaut,  from  a  horse-mill  which  was  there  some  years 
ago.    The  house  at  that  Ghaut^  belonging  to  Chris- 
topher  Richardson^  Esq.  and  now  used  for  his  wine 
cellars^  was  a  place  of  worship^  previous  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  Baxtergate  chapel^  and  divine 
service  was  performed  there  every  thursday^  and  hacl 
been  from  time  immemorial.   In  a  writing  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  proprietor^  dated  in  1716,  the  premises 
are  described  as  formerly  culled  the  cMiee-house  and 
garth^  but  now  called  the  chapel-house  and  garth. 
The  old  name  calHce-home,  or  chalice-house,  as  well 
as  the  modern  name^  implies  that  it  was  used  for 
divine  service;  and  as  it  is  upwards  of  a  hundred 

*  R.  Hoved.  ad  ann.  1201.    Wilk.  ConciL  I.  p.dl1.  . 
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years  since  the  name. was  changed^  so  there  can  be 
Httle  doubt  that  the  name  chalke-house  bad  also  been 
used  for  a  long  period:  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
that  name  was  laid  aside  in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  as 
savouring  too  much  of  popery.  Could  any  older 
writings  be  obtained  to  trace  back  its  history  to  the 
dissolution,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  place  would 
be  found  to  be  the  site  of  St.  Ninian's  chapel.  A  re- 
cent discovery  strongly  corroborates  this  idea.  The 
workmen  employed  last  year  (1815)  by  William 
Chapman^  Esq.  in  erecting  a  new  house  on  his  pre- 
mises adjoining  this  old  chapel,  discovered  a  very 
solid  foundation  of  some  ancient  building  of  hewn 
stone^  and  also  found  some  neatly  carved  stones  which 
had  belonged  to  it;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
these  were  part  of  the  remains  of  St.  Ninian's.*  Be- 
sides, when  we  consider  the  superabundance  of  places 
of  worship  at  that  era,  particularly  in  this  district,  and 
recollect,  that  there  were  so  many  priests  and  chaplains 
about  the  abbey,  and  that  there  were  many  houses  in 
Flower*gate  and  other  places  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Esk,  even  before  the  year  1300,  it  is  scaicely  credible 
that  no  divine  service  was  performed  on  that  side  the 
river  prior  to  the  dissolution ;  especially  as  the  bridge 

^  Unfortunately  the  workmen  did  not  make  known  the  diseovery 
to  any  person  who  would  have  examined  the  place  minutely,  till  the 
whole  was  covered  up.  It  was  on  a  part  of  these  premises  that  the 
horsc'-mili,  for  grinding  malt,  formerly  stood. — Charlton  alleges  (p. 
888)  that  Bax^ergate  had  no  existence  till  50  years  after  the  dissolu- 
tion, but  was  a  part  of  the  Bell,  and  was  overflowed  by  the  tide,  &c. : 
but  those  assertions  are  of  a  piece  with  his. other  fancies.  Backdale 
beck  must  have  flowed  then  about  the  place  where  it  flows  now,  and 
i^uld  necessarily  separate  between  the  Bell  and  the  ground  where 
Pantergate  stands.— St  Ninian^  has  escaped  Charlton's  observation. 
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at  that  time  mitBt  have  been  much  inferior  to  the  pw- 
tent  bridge.  To  all  which  we  may  add,  that  tte 
vicinity  of  our  old  Market  Place  to  this  chapel  will 
account  for  the  curious  fact,  that  the  oUatia^s  from 
the  profits  of  trade,  thrown  into  St.  Nintan's  bos, 
were  more  than  what  were  cast  into  St.  Mary's.*^ 

The  rest  of  the  chapels  belonging  to  St.  MaryV 
church  are  better  known;  though  there  are  several 
things  also  in  their  history  about  which  we  are  in  the 
dark.  One  of  the  oldest  of  those  chapels  is  that  of 
Sneaton.  When  or  by  whom  it  \vas  built,  is  not  known ; 
but  it  is  mentioned  as  a  chapel  belonging  to  St.  Ma^ 
ry's,  in  a  charter  of  archbishop  Thurstan,  granted  io 
1131,  or  1132.f  The  advowson  of  this  chapel  was 
sold  by  the  abbot  Benedict  to  John  Arundel  and  his 
heirs,  on  condition,  that  the  parson  of  Sneaton  should 
pay  10s.  yearly  to  tlie  abbey,  that  the  dead  belonging 
to  the  chapelry  should  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Mary's,  that  the  parson  of  Sneaton  should  not 
perform  the  funeral  service  for  them,  unless  the  par* 
son  of  Whitby  declined  to  officiate,  and  that  the  fees, 
bequests,  or  funeral  gifts,  given  by  them  and  their 
friends  for  saying  masses,  &c.  should  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  two  parsons.^    Sneaton  afterwards 

*  I  Bball  ftfterwards  give  Iny  reasom  kee  believing  that  ^e  old 
cross  in  the  abbey  plain  was  not  the  market  cross  of  Whitby.  The 
mark^  was  probably  held  at  the  bottom  of  Flowergate,  long  before  the 
dissokiion ;  thoogh  there  oiight  be  also  a  market  for  fish,  &€.  an  the 
opposite  side.  [  R.  f.  fi2.  Ch.  p.  86.  Gosfrid,  abbot  of  Yoik,  vlio 
W9A  abbot  only  in  1131  and  1132,  is  one  of  the  witnesflMk  See 
Brake's  Eborae.  p.  584.  This  Gosfrid  is  sapposed  by  CharUoB  to  be 
Gosfridt  de  Percy,  p.  84,  81.  He  also  aays^  but  it  is  iMre  eQtt|cctwe> 
that  tlie  chapeb  of  Snr  atoa  and  Fylkig  were  built  by  the  abbot' Wn. 
de  Perey,  p.  68.     §  It  f,  44.  Cb.  p.  lOa 
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ftfecaixie  a  parish  thurch^  and  obtained  a  cemetery  of 
its  Dwn ;  but  at  what  period  I  have  not  learned.*  The 
ebttrch^  which  is  a  smalt  homely^  oblong  building, 
blears  the  marks  of  great  age. 

The  chapel  of  Fyling,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen^ 
is  of  equals  if  not  greater^  antiquity.  It  occurs  also 
in  the  charter  of  Thurstan  ;  and  like  Sneaton^  it  be* 
tiame  a  parish  church,  though  it  was  probably  a  de- 
pendant chapel  till  after  the  dissolution,  as  it  is  in  the 
fist  of  chapels  belonging  to  St.  Mary's  in  1353,  and 
in  1431.  It  was  sometimes  taken  for  a  parish  churchy 
and  more  than  once,  the  archdeacon  of  Cleveland 
deinanded  his  visitation  dues  (7s.  6d  )  for  it,  as  an  in- 
de^ndent  churdh ;  but  the  claim  could  not  be  sus- 
taimed.f  Perhaps  this  surmise  might  originate  in  the 
superior  workmanship  of  the  edifice  :§  yet  I  am  in« 
tfined  to  trace  it  unto  another  source.  The  church  of 
Fleinesburg  or  Flemeshurgy  as  it  may  be  read,  was 
given  to  our  monastery  by  Hugh  earl  of  Chester,  in 
the  days  of  Reinfrid;  now,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  this  Flemesburg  was  not  the  modern  Flambrough, 
but  some  place  of  the  same  name  near  Whitby,  and 

*  It  was  probablj^  between  the  yeans  1226  and  1353;  for  Snea* 
ton  is  named  as  a  dependant  chapel  in  the  bull  of  pope  Hononus  in 
1226,  but  is  omitted  in  the  list  of  the  chapels  subject  to  St.  Mary's 
in  1353,  and  in  1463.  R.  f.  32,  84,  85.  Ch.  p.  171,  172,  249,  250, 
266.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  saint  to  whom  this  chapel  or  church 
was  dedicated.  '\  This  claim  was  made  by  the  archdeacon  Thomas 
Heliwell  in  1353,  and  by  the  archdeacon  William  Nelson  in  1431 ; 
bat  afWr  a  trial,  on  both  occasions,  it  was  found  that  Filing  was  one 
of  the  chapels  of  St.  Mary's.  R.  f.  84,  85.  Ch.  p.  249,  266.  \  It 
has  had  aisles  like  a  church:  some  of  the  arches  appear  built  up  in 
the  south  wall.  Some  remains  of  Norman  architecture  may  be  ob- 
served, but  thciy  will  soon  be  destroyed,  as  the  church  is  about  to  be 
rebuilt. 
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as  Fyling  was  possessed  by  Tancred  the  Fteming,  it 
18  extremely  probable  that  it  was  sometimes  called 
Flemesburg,  and  that  the  church  of  Fyling  was  that 
which  earl  Hugh  granted  to  Reinfrid.  Nor  is  it  un- 
likely that  it  might  also  be  the  same  with  the  church 
of  Saxebjfy  which  was  in  Fyling,  and  which  is  also 
but  once  mentioned  in  the  Register.  If  this  was  the 
case^  we  can  easily  see  why  those  documents  which 
might  have  elucidated  its  ancient  history  have  not 
been  recorded ;  as  their  preservation  might  have 
shewed  it  to  be  an  independent  church.^ 

Dunslei/  chapel  was  probably  built  by  the  Percies 
of  Dunsiey.  It  was  older  than  the  hermitage  oi  MuL- 
grif,f  and  it  subsisted  longer ;  for  it  continued  until 
the  dissolution.  It  was  only  a  small  building,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  foundations  which  are  still  visible.^ 

*  The  church  of  Flambrough  near  Bridlington  was  given  at  an 
early  period  to  Bridlington  priory.  Burton's  Monast  p.  72.  Note, 
and  p-  226.  Dugd.  Monast.  11.  p.  163.  See  also  p.  252.  Note.  In  the 
note  referred  to,  I  have  viewed  this  circumstance  as  a  ground  of  sus- 
pecting the  authenticity  of  earl  Hugh's  charter ;  but,  if  we  consider 
Filing  aft  Ficmesburg,  tlie  suspicion  will  be  done  away.  Had  there 
been  any  church  of  that  name  in  Cleveland,  we  might  have  placed  it 
there,  on  account  of  the  stipulation  with  Guisborough  mentioned  in 
p.  32S.  The  cimrch  of  Saxehy  in  Fyling  was  surrendered  by  Robert 
of  Egton,  who  had  some  claim  on  Fyling,  R.  f.  1 3.  Charlton  has 
joined  his  two  surrenders  into  one,  p.  134.  Yet  that  author's  idea, 
that  Saxehy  was  in  South  Fyling,  where  there  was  a  field  called  Cha- 
pcl'garth  in  the  Hotham  estates  (p.  135),  is  by  no  means  improbable: 
only  we  must  suppose,  in  that  case,  that  Saxehy  church  was  sup- 
pressed by  our  monks,  being  never  otherwise  mentioned.  Still  I  am 
more  inclined  to  reckon  this  church,  as  well  as  Flemeshurg,  the  same 
with  Fyling.  It  is  singular  that  Fyling  church  even  at  this  day  has 
several  names,  as  Bay  church,  Jhorp  church,  &c.  f  See  William 
de  Percy's  charter  for  the  hermitage,  Ch.  p.  99.  §  The  chapel  is 
30  feet  by  24,  the  chancel  20  feet  by  16.  The  exordium  of  an  im- 
perfect inscription  on  a  grave-stone  lying  within  the  chapel,  sheifs 
that  it  has  been  ust^d  as  a  cemetery  prior  to  the  reformation :  Lord 
HAVE  MERCY  UPON  Y«  souLE  OF  £D....The  foundation  of  the 
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The  chapel  of  Ugglebamlnf,  and  that  of  Aidaby, 
both  of  which  still  belong  to  Whitby  churchy  were 
erected  about  the  same  time;  as  was  also  the  chapel 
of  Hawsker.  This  last  was  built  by  Aschetine  of 
Hawkesgarth  [Hawsker]^  who  endowed  it  with  lands 
in  Ormesgrit^  Sitdregrif,  &c.  in  the  time  of  the  abbot 
Benedict .♦  Ugglebarnby  chapel  appears  to  have  been 
erected  by  Ralph  of  Ugglebarnby,  who  was  perhaps 
of  the  same  family  that  is  most  frequently  called  Ever- 
le^.f  The  builder  of  Aislaby  chapel  is  not  known. 
•An  ancient  cross  is  almost  the  only  thing  remaining 
to  point  out  the  site  of  Hawsker  chapel.  It  was  dedi- 
cated* to  All  Saints:  Aislaby  chapel  to  St.  Margaret.f 

The  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Hackness  has  already 
been  noticed  more  than  once.  It  had  at  least  one 
chapel  belonging  to  it ;  ||  but  whether  it  was  in  Haf- 
wooddale,  dr  some  place  nearer  Hackness,  is  not  known. 

The  church  of  Ayton  in  Cleveland  was  granted 
to  our  abbe;  by  Robert  de  Mainill,  in  the  time  of  the 
abbot  William  de  Percy.  This  church,  which  was 
called  St.  Mary's,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
belonging  to  the  abbey,  having  no  less  than  three 

Borth  Willi  has  been  undermined^  by  people  digging  up  materials  for 
.  repairing  roods,  and  the  bones  of  the  dead  have  been  exposed  to  view. 
*  R.  f.  57.  Ch.  p.  105.     Charlton's  notion  that  there  was  for- 
merly a  hermitage  in  Hawsker  originated  in  a  blunder  already  noticed. 
See  p.  303.     His  assertions  respecting  the  builders  of  the  chapels  at 
Dunsley,  Ugglebarnby,  and  Aislaby,  are  mere  conjectures,     t  Ralph 
endowed  the  chapel  with  2  oxgangs  of  land.    R.  f.  22.    Ch.  p.  d3. 
§  A  piQce  of  Uiid  near  Aislaby  is  called  Si.  Margreif$  Launde, 
.aiias  Tkamcrossebutts,  which,  according  to  an  old  deed,  '^was  for- 
merly given  and  used  to  maintain  a  light  in  the  church  or  chapel  of 
Aislaby,.  called  St.  MargreU's  light''  Ch.  p.  135.     To  what  saints 
^  the  chapels  of  Dunsley  and  Ugglebarnby  were  dedicated  I  have  net 
learned..   U  Seep.:370.  Note, 
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^T}le]|^lf\^^\\^B^pe4rpf[|^]^  Uy  tb^ 

j||;^^jal.l)ei)^g|i;(ian«)%ff igiKd  tpjit ;}aii|pn|f  ivhfcb tW^B 
*,§iPgMlflr«lapt(frj<wpjHJfl'jard  4e  Ttbocvt.ty9  of  (Gfe9t^ 
?3?PUop,  i^hp  l»P«»)d  Airovlf  ftndhffiheirs,  *9  find  )i 
Jwpp  »lwy8;ljm;niftg  Mqvi  Ake  Wgli  pHv^  during 
ih^  tiipe.tbiat  mp^  YT^S/^leb/ating/^*  Jdiii(!P9  sorYice 
j^u  Ei\\\\  perforined  ^t  l^c^^tqn.And  IlfuiiUiof p>  w  .^ell  ju 

Tjfec  .neigbbppring  A^HUclies  .flf  4S¥nf^A$^  Atid  in- 

^p(%.,weire  «p»nUf^l  l;>y  M^m  i4e  Ingl^itiiy;  <()ie  latter 

.}»  1)154,  tjtie^prnjer  a  few  ye^ns  ©prfwT.    BoUi  ^n«- 

4^9i^l\Yc;^(^^v&'^^^B•  }^g)fi^y  cbii^ch^^wbich  wap called 

3^'  Aj}^re^,8^  ^W|88  endoyw^^  by  I^enfy^  chaplain  of 

^t(jfes!€iy,  witjb  fpwe  lan^  pnd  Wipq^^  pt  Ingleby,  to 

^Qd  p  I^giht^  pi\4  if\i;tfig^,  fqr  thp  pU^r^f  Tbis  cbiorch 

jiap  \f(yin  jeVwIt.     An  ancie;ijt  ^pnpinent  .^f  WiUJam 

j^  WtTC^top,  .f  cAa,plpin,  ^s  fiff  tbe  iPfttside,  pt  tbe 

f  f /•(»,JL,40. 117.  <5^.j>73,  W,JL2.4,lfi3.  R^ivflimippiMsn^ 
the  abbot  and  convent  lo  distrain  on  him>  or  his  beirs,  if  they  failed  to 
tnaintaiti  Ihe  felnp;  asl  he  )M>unil  ^limseif  and  hii  iiein  never  to  sell 
flKB  land  at  Brottoli,  lest  the  light  shoidd  fail.  iSenie  curious  8tip«la« 
fioDS  of  a  sinii far' kind  occtir  in  the  Register.  Richard  de  Fblketnn  a 
kenant  in  Scarborough^  engaged,  that  if  he  fell  behind  with  his  rent, 
%e  should  lodge  and  entertitin  the  abbot^s  messenger,  till  payment  was 
inadfe.  R.  f  K.  Ch.  p.  S04.~Sir  ^^ffliam  Malebise,  who  was  patron 
£f  Utrie'Aylon  chapel  about  the  y^r 'lil6>  engaged  that  it  should 
ft\)l  i>r^udlce  tke  mother  -church  of  Ay  ton.  R;  t  116.  €h.  p.  IG6. 
C&arlti>n  calls  Sir  WiHiam  Ihe  builder 'tyf  that  oKapel;  he  might  re- 
-build  ir^  but  It  was  founded  iminy  years  before,  b^ing  named  in  the 
Ayraorinr.  f.  l40.  f  R.  f.  IS/^,  ^.  Ch.  p  116, 198:  In  the  year 
'1304,  John  de£nyi>i  renounced  the  olatnii  tv4iuAhe  pr^niicil  to  bate 
\m  the  advowaon  of  the  church  of  Kirkby.  R.  &  1 1&  €h»  p.  9M. 


cMt  eiid->  near  #M<A  isanMrtta^^^tfuin^nt;  iiirilhra^ 
recofnbetft  figure;  atri^MM'cbftofiyt  tXkppM^^^Xb  W 
liHig'to^dfieof'lhe  Ba^^fafi#iljr>  H^rkby  cburctn  <fe^'- 
Cftted  to'St;  AugastiM^  retained  irdiaftltq^ie'forii^  tiff 
Iftst  year^  When  it  was  tekeAF^cbwh-atid  rdlmilt'  Tb<^ 
wjmlowd  contained  a  few' frftgini^ms  of  pttinted^  glai^; 
on  one  of  wfaicb  wad  represented- an  angel/  IfcUh^ 
BOtttb  >  wail;,  on  Ibe  outside^  were^  two  rude  figures  ^ 
oncalcnigbt  on  bbriSebaek^  tbe  other  aclerieal  figure,' 
witb  upliftediiands,  and^iipjf^aretrtty'  balding  the  sacred* 
bread  \lt  th^  left  band  and-  thle^  chaliee  xti  tbe  right.  In 
the  chui^b^yard^^id'a  monunieM  of  a  knight  and  bki 
lady :  tbe  fibres  hate  sdfiRdred  4i^  'time;  biit'«tsU  uioref 
by  tbe  neee^t  rebuMdir^g  of  the  <!burch. 

Ttecbdrch  of  Setimer,  near  Sfearborougb/  ^^fi^ 
the*giftof  Williani'dci  Perey^  the'^oa  of  Ata<).f  In^ 
IS2S,  near'^OOye^rs  after  the*  original  gr^ot^  thia^ 
cbureh  wan  a)[>propri4ted^  to  Whitby  abbey;  by  th^r 
arebbisbop/  iit  virttie'<yf  ]etferS^apdMoIica(>from  uhe: 
pope;  add  was  m^de^^^rpetHiLl  vicamgie;  Tbe  vicar 
was; to  'be  preiented'  by  tbe  abbot  and  c(mvtint,  andf 
l^as  tohttve'fdrbid  stippott^H^tbl^  til4i0s  ani]  dffermgS' 
of  IrtM ;  the^itbesand  offerings ^fO^g^y^Cbyt^^iV 
Kynardby,  alid  D^pedal^'i  wit^  the  sfnaH'^  tithes  o^ 
Saani\&r'and<^Ayt6ii ;  but  the' tithes  <of  Idftib  uitd:  wool/ 
pf  the  Ia$[t  tvv^o  places/  wereteservitd  tb'the-mbtiastery, 
llheivicftr  wji#  also*  to  have  half'  ihtd  glebe/  with  part 
of  Ihe  pbuFjCb  Jand&  in  Caytoti/  O%0dby,  and!A^t6t<^ 
ftirr>rbii0h4an4s be  V0at46<pfiy  fititiib^^,  wMIe  he^  h^t 
*  Ti'Ke  inscripUoQ  on  tlie  breast  of  \Ue  figure  is,  T^tLLfe/  D^^ 

'      3^c  r  ' 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  the  chapel  and 
cemetery  of  RowM,  or  Rothwell,  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln,  given  nearly  at  the  same  period  by  Hagb* 
Malet^  saving  the  tenure  of  Geoffrey,  the  then  cbap^ 
lain,  who  was  to  retain  the  chapel  dnring  life.* 
Enough  has  been  said  of  the  church  of  Cro%shy  Ra* 
venswarth,  granted  by  Thorphine  about  the  year^ 
1 140.+  The  chapel  of  Revegtl,  subject  to  that  church, 
has  also  been  mentioned.^    The  chapels  of  Harlsey 
and  Carleton,  in  Cleveland,  may  be  added  to  this  long 
catalogue.  || 

In  the  appropriated  churches,  Whitby,  Hackness, 
Middleburgh,  Ingleby,  Semar,  and  Hutton-Bashell^ 
part  of  the  tithes  and  dues  were  set  apart  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  vicar,  and  the  rest  were  received  by  the* 
monks.  The  other  churches  paid  an  annual  pension.;]; 
The  churches  and  chapels  near  Whitby,  or  Hackness^ 
would  be  supplied  on  easy  terms,  a£i  there  were-  so 
many  clergymen  about  the  monastery,  waiting  to  be 
presented  to  the  next  vacant  livings.  The  chapels  had 
no  perpetual  minister  but  were  supplied  from  time  to 
time  by  chaplains  or  curates;  as  appears  from  the  in- 
quisition relating  to  that  of  Pyling.** 

\  *  R.  f.  13.  Ch.  p.  122*.  The  claase  in  fevoor  of  Geofircfy  is  similar 
t9.oiie  in  the  charter  for  Semar  chnroh,  that  benefice  being  secured  by . 
William  de  Percy  to  his  cfaaplun  Ricbard.  R.  f.  12.  Ch.  p.  89.  f  See 
p.  318,  334,  &c.  R.  f.  9, 96.  Ch.  p.  lOO.  §  S^e  p.  331.  ||  These 
chapeis  are  not  in  the  Register;  but  are  ^iven  by  Burton  on  £ck>n'a 
authority^  Monaat  p.  71,  72,  85.  t  '^^^  pensioBs  paid  in  1363,  bj 
tbe  churches  in  York  diocese,  were  aa follows:  HatUn-Boslidl,  405. 
(before  it  was  appropriated);  Sulton  on  Derwent,  68.  Sd.;.  Sllngsby;' 
}3s^  4d  ;  HmvlkigtoD,  13s.  4d.;  Kirkhy,  6te.  8d.{  and  8kirpeiriM(i(- 
)3s.4d,  R,f,825.  Ch.p.260,    **  R.  f.  84.  P»K»p.'249. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 
omens  OF  «ttB  monastkry. — ^monu-^-biiinemt  mbn*^ 

niaRB  OF  LEARlllNG^  AND  OF  RSUGION. 


FOR  some  time  after  the  revival  of  our  monas- 
tery^ the  chief  officer  was  denominated  the  prior;  but^ 
froip  the  time  of  William  de  Percy^  he  was  distin- 
guishcsi  by  the  title  of  abbot*  This  chief  officer  was 
elected  by  the  chapter,  that  is^  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  monks^  officers  included^  assembled  in  the  chapter- 
house for  that  purpose  on  a  day  appointed.  In  general 
the  election  was  free ;  but^  in  some  cases^  as  at  the 
election  of  Benedict's  successor^  the  archbishop  inter- 
posed his  authority.f  Sometimes  the  choice  fell  on 
one  of  their  own  number;  at  other  times  they  chose 
an  officer  or  monk  of  some  other  monastery.  An 
instance  occurs^  in  which  the  whole  chapter^  prior  to 
the  election,  entered  into  engagements  relative  to  the 
measures  which  should  be  henceforth  pursued^  by 
themselves  in  general^  and  especially  by  the  abbot 
who  should  be  chosen.  This  was  in  1393^  after  the 
death  of  the  abbot  John  de  Richmond,  and  immedi- 
ately before  the  Elcjption  of  Peter  de  Hertilpole^  who 
was  himself  oae  of  the  chapter.  A  deed  was  executed 
at  their  desire  by  Nicholas  Broun  of  Esyngwalde^ 
*    f  Prhr  mgm&eB  Jini;  iMoi  ien^^isB/aiher.    f  See  p.  261. 
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notary-public,  stipulating^  that  whereas  by  the  im* 
prudence  of  their  rulers,  the  funds  of  the  convent  had 
been  greatly  injured,  they  firirily  determined  with  one 
consent,  that  all  the  revenues  of  the  monastery  should 
henceforth  be  faithfully  brought  into  the  public  trea* 
sury,  and  that  nothing  sAiQuld  be  taken  thence  but  for 
the  use  of  the  monastery,  nor  any  disbursements  made^ 
on  any  pretence  wbatever,  without  the  approbation  of 
the  rulers,  and  the  consent  of  the  whole  convent,  or 
at  least  the  major  part  of  them,  deliberately  and  dis' 
erectly  had :  and  also  that  a  statement  of  the  accounts 
should  be  annually  submitted  to  the  chapter.  This 
.engagement  was  ratified  by  a  solemn  oath  on  the  holy 
evangelists,  taken  in  the  presence  of  witnesses;  each 
individual  of  the  chapter  binding  himself  to  observe 
(his  ordinance^  in  whatever  station  he  might  be  called 
to  act.* 

The  abbot  elect  could  not  enter  on  the  regular 
discharge  of  his  functions,  till  he  received  the  episcopal 
benediction,  and  was  formally  installed.  The  consent 
of  the  king  too  seems  to  have  been  requisite  ;f  and,  as 
his  officers,  and  those  of  the  archbishop,  received  their 
fees  on  the  occasion,  and  a  sumptuous  feast  was 
usually  given  at  the  installation,  the  admission  of  a 
new  abbot  was  attended  with  great  e^pense.$ 

la  enteriQg  on  his  office,  the  abbot  came  under 
engagements  to  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

*  R.  f.  130.  €h.  p.  255,  i56,  257.  To  this  ordinance,  perhaps, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  correet^Rolb  for  the  years  itt- 
mediately  following.  It  would  seem  that,  ia  some  preceding  year^, 
the  compotus  had' not  been  regularly  made  out.  f  See  p.  260.  §  For 
%n  account  of  the  ceremonies  used  iu  those  ^lemnities>  see  Fosl^rook^ 
1.  80-^. 
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A  copy  of  the  questions  usually  put  on  that  occasion, 
with  the  answers  required,  is  given  in  the  Register; 
and  the  reader  will  naturally  expect  a  translation  : 

Quest  WiU  you  both  keep  your  vow  and  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
yourself,  and  diligently  instruct  those  who  are  under  you  to  do  the 
same  P     Ans.  I  will. 

Q.  Will  you  also,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  collect  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  heretofore  unjustly  squandered^  and  not  squander 
it  when  collected ;  but  preserve  it  for  the  use  of  the  church,  of  poor 
brethren;  and  of  strangers  ?     A.  I  will. 

Q.  Will  you  maintain  humility  and  patience  in  yourself,  and  teach 
them  likewise  to  others  ?     A.  J  will. 

Q.  Will  you  pay  canonical  obedience  in  all  things  to  the  holy 
mother  church  of  York,  and  to  my  successors  ?    A.  I  will.* 

The  abbots  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  governed  the  monastery  with  almost 
unlimited  power;  and  there  was  scarcely  any  appeal 
from  his  authority.f  Our  abbot  lived  in  great  style. 
He  had  his  hallj  his  chamber,  his  kitchen,  and  other 
offices,  apart  from  those  of  the  convent ;  he  had  his 
pages,  his  valets,  and  other  servants:  in  his  journeys 
he  was  attended  by  a  retinue  on  horseback,  and  even 
his  cook  was  allowed  a  horse ;  and  chambers  were 
provided  for  his  reception  in  those  parts  of  the  terri* 
tory  which  he  had  occasion  to  visit.§  He  had  also  his 
own  chaplain,  or  chaplsiins,  who  behoved  to  be  changed 
^very  year,  that  the  witnesses  of  his  good  behaviour 
might  be  the  more  numerous.  || 

The  dress  and  ornaments  of  an  abbot  resembled 
those  of  a  bishop.    They  consisteH  of  the  Dalmatic  or 

*  R.  f  141.  Charlton  {p.  111.)  restricts  these  questions  to  the 
admission  of  the  abbot  Richard  I ;  but,  as  I  formerly  noticed  (p.  260. 
di2)  the  original  memorial  does  not  warrant  this  restriction. — The 
abbot  sometimes  made  his  jtrofession  in  other  forms.  See  Wilk.  Concjl. 
I.  p.  633.  t  Fosbrooke,  I.  p.  117.  §  Roll  for  1394—^.  The  abbot 
had  theft  a  chamber  in  Eskdale.     |l  Wilk.  Concil.  I.  p.  591. 
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seamless  eoat  of  Christy  the  mitre^  the  crosier,  the 
gloves^  the  ring^  and  the  sandals;  besides  his  parlia** 
mentary  robes^  worn  when  he  took  his  seat  amotig 
the  spiritual  lords*^ 

Our  abbots  enjoyed  parliamentary  honours  dur- 
ing  three  reigns^  if  not  longer.  The  abbot  of  Whitby 
was  summoned  to  parliament  irt  the  49th  year  of 
Henry  III,  the  12th  of  Edward  I^  and  the  14th  of 
Edward  ll.f  The  honour  of  sitting  in  parliament 
was  afterwards  limited  to  what  were  called  the  fnitred 
abbots,  among  whom  the  abbot  of  Whitby  was  not 
included. — There  was,  however,  a  kind  of  spiritual 
parliament,  or  convocation,  which  the  abbots  and 
priors  of  the  Benedictine  or  black  monks  held  for  the 
government  of  their  own  order,  after  the  year  1337. 
In  that  year  pope  Benedict  XII  issued  a  bull,  by 
which  all  the  black  monks,  so  called  on  account  of 
their  dress,  were  incorporated  into  a  body,  and  em« 
powered  to  hold  general  or  provincial  chapters,  for 
the  exercise  of  discipline,  and  for  enforcing  regu* 
tations  tending  to  the  benefit  of  their  order.  The 
provincial  chapter  for  England  usually  met  at  North- 

*  Fosbrooke,  I.  p.  122, 123.  t  Appendix  to  Stevens'  MonasU 
It.  p.  15.  The  abbots  of  Whitby  might  be  summoned  on  other  OGca« 
sions ;  yet  no  other  writs  of  summons  are  extant.-^Iii  the  note  on  p. 
265,  I  have  assigned  the  honour  of  first  sitting  in  parliament  to  the 
abbot  Robert  de  Langtoft,  being  misled  by  Charlton  (p.  219) ;  but  as 
the  first  parliament  alluded  to  (the  writs  of  summons  to  which  are  the 
oldest  extant)  was  summoned  ts  meet  in  January  1265  (See  Rapin,  I. 
p.  340.  Notes.),  and  as  it  was  not  till  that  year  ihajt  Robert  de  Lamg* 
toft  became  abbot,  the  honour  must  belong  to  his  predecessor  William 
de  Bnntsloii ;  especially  when  it  is  remembered^v  that  the  year  was 
not  then  reckoned  to  begin  till  Lady-day.  William  de  Kirkham  was 
the  abbot  summoned  in  12  Edward  I  \  and  Thomas  de  Maltoa  in  14 
£dward  XL 
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tmpton/  where  tbey  held  their  first  meeting  in  1338, 
the  second  in  1340,  the  third  in  1343;  and  their  sub- 
sequent meetings  in  every  third  year.  Our  abbot 
generally  appointed  a  proctor  to  attend  for  him^  in** 
stead  of  attending  in  his  own  person.* 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  abbot  was  the  prior;  who 
had  also  his  servants  and  his  horses^  and  held  the  first 
place  in  the  choir,  chapter,  and  refectory ;  though  he 
had  not  offices  allotted  to  himself.  He  presided  in  the 
monastery  during  a  vacancy,  and  in  the  occasional 
absence  of  the  abbot.f  Under  him  \vas  ihe^ subprior, 
whose  power  was  also  considerable.  He  was  charged 
with  keeping  a  strict  watch  on  the  conduct  of  the 
monks  in  the  dormitory,  and  the  refectory ;  and  had 
the  custody  of  the  keys  of  several  offices :  he  also  offi« 
ciat^d  for  the  prior  in  his  absence.§ 

«  Wilk.  Concil.  II.  p.  585—613, 626. 656, 658, 713.  Ill;  p.  4^0^ 
463.  The  abboU  of  York,  St.  Aliian's,  and  Westminster,  took  aa 
aclive  part  in  the  bubiness  of  those  meetings.  The  minutes  of  their 
proceedtngs  beac  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  meetings  of 
synods  and  general  assemblies  in  (.he  churpH  of  SoQtland.-^Preyioua 
to  the  bill!  of  pope  BoDedict  there  had  been  provincial  chapters  for 
Canterbury  «nd  York  separately ;  bat  not  io  so  regular  a  form,-^AU 
the  abbots  of  the  order^  the  priors  of  such  monasteries  as  had.no  abbots^ 
and  also  the  priors  or  superiors  (under  the  bishops)  of  the  canons  oi 
cathedral  churches  clthe  same  order,  were  required  to  attem)  th^  pro-r 
vineial  chapter,  by  themselves  or  their  proctors.  Absentees,  vho  di4 
not  send  a  pioctor,  nor  give  a  sufficient  excuse  for  absence,  vere  fined 
doub(e  the  sum  which  their  expenses  in  attepdiag  would  hfiv^iuiiouiitet} 
to.  At  each  meeting,  visiters  were  appointed  to  inspect  the*  monas* 
teries  throughout  the  different  districts,  and  give  in  their  report  to  the 
next  meeting^  and  fii^es  were  imposed  on' such  as  neglected  tQ  fulfil 
the  appointment.  Presidents  and  preachers  were  also  nominated  fof 
the  next  meeting;  and  committees  were  occasionally  appointed  for 
fevising  the  rales  of  the  order,  and  lor  various  other  purposes.  The 
regniar  canons  of  St  Augustine  were  placed  under  similar  roles  by 
another  haU  of  Benedict  XII.  Wilk.  Ookieil.  II.  p.  629-^1.  f  Roll 
for  1394**^.  Fosbrooke,  I.  p.  142,  &c.     §  Fosbrooke,  i.  p.  W,  1<J% 
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In  the  next  rank  may  be  placed  the  cellarer,  or 
rather  the  ceHarers^  for  there  were  two  officers  of  that 
name  belonging  to  our  abbey^  and  to  other  large 
monasteries.  The  one  was  simply  called  the  cellarer, 
or  sometimes  the  general  or  outward  cellarer  (cetter- 
arius  generalis  vel  exterior),  by  way  of  distinction. 
He  was  the  grand  steward  of  the  convent^  who  super- 
intended their  estates  and  possessions^  and  managed 
the  transactions  relating  to  them.  He  conducted  sales^ 
leases^  and  purchases  of  property^  and  did  homage  for 
the  lands  that  were  not  exempted  from  secular  service.*. 
He  had  his  riding  horses^  and  a  page  to  wait  on  him^ 
and  there  was  a  subcellarer  to  assist  him. — The  other 
officer  of  that  name  was  tlie  kitchen  cellarer  (celler- 
arius  coquinaj,  or  steward  of  the  kitchen.  It  was  his 
province  to  provide  all  the  supplies  for  the  kitchen 
and  the  refectory^  to  take  charge  of  all  the  stores^  and 
give  them  out  as  occasion  required.  He  was  the  mas- 
ter of  the  household  who  supplied  the  whole  convent 
with  food^  fuel^  vessels^  and  all  things  necessary  for 
their  entertainment.  Of  course  he  behoved  to  be  an 
adept  in  the  system  of  fasts  and  feasts^  to  know  by 
what  kind  of  meat  or  drink  each  day«  was  to  be  kept 
boly.f 

The  precentor  J  or  chantor,  was  another  officer  of 
high  rank.  He  conducted  the  service  of  the  choir^  and 

*  See  p.  354.  (Note  f)  R.  f.  16,  55.  Ch,  p.  97,  98.  Dngd. 
Mon.  I.  p,  149.  t  Dugd.  ibid.  Fosbrooke,  I.  p.  156.  157.  Wilk. 
Concil.  I.  p.  349.  In  some  abbeys  there  yn&  but  one  cellarer ;  but 
the  cellarer  and  the  kitchen  cellarer  of  Whitby  are  clearly  distin* 
guished,  both  in  the  Rolls  and  in  the  Register.  Boll  for  1394«-5. 
R.  t  130.  Ch,  p.  856. 
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had  the  charge  of  the  missals,  breviaries^  and  other 
service-booksj  and  distributed  the  robes  at  festivals. 
The  choristers  and  organists  were  under  his  direction ; 
he  had  ^he  custody  of  the  seal  and  the  chapter-book  ; 
and  ail  the  coiicerns  of  the  library  were  intrusted  ta 
his  care.*   He  was  assisted  by  the  subcha7itor, -^Th^ 
sacrist,  or  secretary,  who  was  aided  by  a  subsacrist^ 
was  of  equal  dignity.  All  the  ornaments  of  the  church, 
and  furniture  of  the  altar,  the  chalices,  the  vesknents^ 
the  candles,  the  communion  bread  and  wine,  with 
other  things  relating  to  the  service  of  the  church,  were 
under  his  inspection  :  and  he  had  also  the  charge  of 
the  bells  and  of  the  cemetery,  and  superintended  the 
burial  of  the  dead. — The  treasurer,  or  bursar,  had 
an  important  trust,  as  he  received  and  disbursed  the 
public  money,  and  kept  all  the  accounts.     He  was 
allowed  a  horse,  which  the  duties  of  his  office  rendered 
highly  necessary,  as  we  find  from  the  Rolls  that  h^ 
had  numerous  journeys  to  perform  for  receiving  and 
paying  money,   and  frequently  attended  at  synods, 
convocations,  and  on  other  public  occasions.-r-The 
chamberlain  (camerarius)  took  care  of  the  dormitory 
and  its  appurtenances,  provided  the  wearing  apparel 
of  the  brethren,  furnished  caps,  spurs,  and  other  tra- 
velling apparatus  for  such  as  were  going  a  journey, 
and  also  attended  to  the  shoeing  of  the  riding  horses.-^ 
ThQ  refectioner,  as  his  name  imports,  managed  the 
concerns  of  the  refectory,  having  under  his  charge 
the  tsibles,  table-linen,  dishes,  plate,  and  other  artiple9 

*  See  p.  365,  356.  Wilk.  Concil.  I.  p.  348. 
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kitchener.  This  office^  from  the  time  of  the  abbot 
Richard  I^  was  held  hereditarily^  at  4s.  wages  per 
annum,  by  one  Robert  and  hfs  sons^  to  whom  the 
surname  Cook  was  therefore  appropriated.  He  was 
called  the  cook  of  the  convent.  In  this  department^ 
there  was  also  the  common  cook,  who  perhaps  pre- 
pared for  the  other  servants,  and  for  strangers;  be- 
©ides  the  abbot's  cook,  and  the  cook  of  the  infirmary.*-^ 
The  office  of  the  porter,  who  had  usually  a  subporter 
under  him^  was  a  charge  of  considerable  magnitude^ 
where  a  strict  observation  of  all  who  came  in  and 
went  out  was  required. — ^The  pages  and  valets  have 
already  been  noticed.  They  appear  to  have  been 
numerous ;  and  it  may  be  observed^  that  besides  those 
who  attended  on  individual  officers^  as  the  abbots  the 
prior,  and  the  cellarer,  there  were  some  who  had 
particular  departments  allotted  to  them,  as  the  page 
of  the  hall,  and  the  page  of  the  stable.  This  last 
office  would  be  very  laborious,  and  must  have  required 
the  assistance  of  several  servants,  as  there  were  not 

*  The  cook  of  the  infirmary  vi  not  named  in  the  Rolls,  beings 
perhaps  paid  out  of  the  special  revenues  assigned  to  the  infirmary; 
for  it  is  likely  that  the  rents  paid  for  the  support  of  particular  offices 
were  not  entered  in  the  compotus.  In  the  charter  granted  to  Robert 
the  cook^  and  his  heirs,  his  office  is  styled  "  magnum  officium  coquinae 
nostrae" — "the  great  office  of  our  kitchen."  R.  f.  70.  Ch  p.  115.  In 
1394--^,  the  salary  of  the  cook  of  the  convent,  perhaps  a  descendant 
of  his,  ivas  5s.  He  was  allowed  a  horse,  a  privilege  which  seems  to 
have  been  also  granted  to  the  common  cook,  as  well  as  to  the  abbot's 
cook.  The  salary  of  the  abbot^s  cook  was  20s. :  that  of  the  common 
cook  6s  8d.  Probably  the  cook  of  the  convent  had  many  perquisites, 
which  compensated  for  the  smallness  of  his  salary.  Charlton's  notion, 
that. all  the  families  of  the  name  of  Cook,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
sprung  from  Robert  the  cook  of  Whitby,  is  truly  ridiculous.  Were 
there  no  cooks  in  other  n^onasteries,  not  to  speak  of  the  cooks  of  kings, 
noblemen,  and  genUemen,  that  the  rise  of  the  surname  should  be 
limited  to  Whitby  ? 
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only  horses  kept  for  the  higher  officers  in  the  monas- 
tery^ hiitj  it  woiild  seena^  for  any  of  the  monks  who 
had  occasioo  to  travel.  The  pages^  valets^  and  some 
others^  were  furabhed  with  liveries. 

Many  other  servants^  or  inferior  officers^  oecnr 
in  the  Rolls^  and  in  the  Register;  as  the  baker,  the 
brewer,  the  barber  (barbitonsorj,  the  mUler,  the 
kuntsmcm,  the  poulterer,  the  swineherd,  Sec.  concern"^ 
ing  whom  we  may  remark^  that  most^  if  not  all  of 
them^  resided  without  the  gates  of  the  monastery,  a» 
there  were  some  of  them  who  had  wives  and  children. 
The  baker^  poulterer^  miller,  and  huntsman,  had 
horses  allowed  them.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
gardener  of  our  abbey  :*  but  there  was  another  officer 
who  must  not  be  omitted^  the  client  ofthefieh-hatiBe, 
who  superintended  a  most  important  branch  of  the 
revenue  of  the  monks,  and  received  a  large  salary. 

The  seneschali  was  a  respectable  officer^  who 

assisted  ia  the  abbot's  court,  and  was  an  agent  for 

Hie  monastery  in  conducting  the  business  which  they 

had  with  the  king,  or  in  the  civil  courts.     He  was  a 

kind  of  Bker^,  or  high  constable,  for  Whitby  Strand. 

Besides  this  officer,    our  monastery  had  attom^s, 

hailiffs,  underbailiffs,  market-clerks,  foresters,  ver* 

durers,  and  other  servants  of  a  similar  description,  ail 

of  whom  received  stated  salaries,  and  several  of  whom 

were  supplied  with  liveries.t 

*  At  Evesham,  the  almoner  had  the  charge  of  the  garden.  P^igd. 
Mpn.  I.  p.  148.  The  infirmarer  would  have  been  a  more  proper  person, 
as  he  had  herbs  to  procure  for  the  use  of  the  sick,  f  Fosbrooke^  I. 
1€6.  Roll  for  1394—5.  Register,  passim. 
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Among  the  retainers  of  the  abbey  may  be  noticed 
the  priests,  chaplains,  deacons,  and  stiAdeacons,  vrho 
awiftted  in  the  devotional  services  of  the  monks^  and 
supplied  the  neighbouring  churches  and  chapels.  In 
the  Roll  for  1394-5,  is  an  entry  of  6s.  8d.  wages  '^to 
our  vicar/'  and  the  same  sum  allowed  him  ''for  meat^ 
bread,  and  beer  */'  this  was  probably  the  vicar  of  St 
Mary's.^  Numbers  of  clergymen  resided  within  the 
precincts  of  the  abbey,  as  in  other  great  monasteries; 
10  thiU  they  did  not  need  to  officiate  constantly^  but 
tock  their  turns  weekly,  and  he  who  conducted  the 
servioe  for  the  week  was  called  the  hebdofnadary  ;  a 
name  which  was  also  applied  to  chantors  or  choris- 
ters, and  to  other  office-bearers,  when  they  ministered 
weekly  in  their  turns.f 

The  number  of  the  monks  themselves  varied  much 
at  different  periods.  It  is  probable  that^  in  the  Saxon 
era,  there  were  some  hundreds  of  religious  in  Streones- 
halh  and  its  dependant  ceils ;  but,  after  the  conquest^ 
the  number  scarcely  exceeded  forty.  As  thirteen  formed 
a  proper  convent,  on  a  small  scale,  the  full  comple- 
ment of  Whitby  abbey  seems  to  have  been  three  thir- 
teens,  or  thirty-nine.  Thus  we  find  38  brethren  in 
the  convent  on  the  death  of  the  abbot  Richard  I,  and 
the  same  number  at  the  entrance  of  his  successor ;  so 
that  there  were  39,  including  the  abbot.§  It  is  not 
clear,  whether  that  number  comprehended  the  monks 

*  See  Wilk.  Concil.  1.  p.  693.  t  Ibid,  p  329.  361,  368,  369, 
&c.  Fosbrooke,  I.  p.  26.  §  See  p.  262,  263,  369  The  number  was 
onTy  36  at  the  admission  of  Richard  \ ;  but  if  we  add  the  two  who 
conducted  him,  who  perhaps  are  not  included,  Uie  number  will  be  the 
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in  the  cells  and  hermitages,  or  not;  but  I  am  incliaed 
to  think  that  this  was  the  complement  of  Whitby  only. 
In  after  times,  the  establishment  was  greatly  reduced; 
for  at  the  election  in  1393,  the  chapter  consisted  <rf 
uo  more  than  20,  of  whom  15  were  officers  and  only 
5  private  monks.*  The  number  of  monks  at  Whitby 
was  still  less  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  and  those 
of  Middleburgh  had  then  dwindled  away  to  two  or 
three,  while  a  similar  falling  off  appeared  in  the  other 
cells.f  This  reduction  may  be  partly  accounted  fcir, 
by  supposing,  that  in  proportion  as  the  light  of  tht 
reformation  dawned,  the  monastic  life  fell  into  disra^ 
pute ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  witl^  more  trutb 
to  the  increase  of  luxury  and  corruption  among  the 
monks  themselves;  whose  policy  it  was,  to  straiten 
the  door  of  admission  to  their  order,  and  limit  their 
number,  that  they  might  be  able  to  live  in  higher 
style.  In  vain  were  bulls,  canons,  and  decrees  pro!» 
mulg^ted,  riequiring  the  original  number  to  be  kept 
.1ip;$  those  barriers  proved  too  feeble  to  stem  the 
swelling  tide  of  corruption.  Funds  which  would  have 

*  See  p.  391.  Note.  The  $ubprior  is  not  in  the  list  Perhaps  tbe 
office  was  then  vacant ;  or  that  officer  may  have  been  sent  to  Middle- 
bargh,  to  govern  that  cell  in  tbe  absence  of  the  prior^  who  attended  the 
election  at  Whit  by  As  the  prior  of  M  idd  leburgh  voted  oi^  thai  occasioib 
we  may  infer,  that  the  officers  and  monks  at  the  cells,  were  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  chapter  of  Whitby ;  and,  vice  versa,  that  if  any 
members^  usually  residing  at  Whitby,  happened  to  visit  the  QeWn, 
they  had  a  right  to  vote  in  their  local  chapters,  f  Burton,  p.  81,  84. 
Tanner,  p.  6$§.  I  find  no  certain  docnments  to  determine  the  number 
of  monks  at  each  place.  Charlton  (p.  285)  says,  that  there  were  18 
or  19  at  Whitby ;  3  or  4  at  Hackness ;  and  at  Middleburgh,  Gede- 
land,  and  York,  2  or  3  each  :  but  1  apprehend  that  there  was  not  one 
in  Godeland  at  the  dissolution,  nor  for  many  year&t  before.  Se^  p.  36|. 
§  Willc  Concil.  11.  p.  17,  61 1,  641,  &c. 
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•uppcrted  hoiidreds  of  rdi^ioiiB  in  the  days  of  ^fleda, 
«fid  would  bate  sufficed  for  scores  even  in  the  times 
of  the  abbots  Benedict^  and  Richard^  were  scarcely 
adequate  to  maintain  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  twenty^ 
encumbered  with  crowds  of  domestics^  and  living  like 
the  disciples  of  Epicurus. 

The  piivilege  of  being  admitted  a  monk  Was  so 
tnuch  valued^  that  it  was  frequently  procured  by  inte- 
rest or  by  money  ;*  nor  could  it  be  attained  in  any  in- 
stance without  passing  through  tedious  forms^  adapted 
to  try  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  the  candidates. 
They  remained  for  a  year  in  a  state  of  probation^ 
during  which  time  they  were  called  notices,  and 
usually  lived  in  a  house  or  office  appropriated  for  their 
reception,  under  the  discipline  of  an  experienced 
monk  called  the  mdster  of  the  novices.  This  master^ 
who  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  monastic  officeis 
given  above^  had  also  under  bis  tuition  the  boys  pre- 
sented to  the  monastery  by  their  parents^  and  educated 
there,  to  whom  the  name  novices  was  likewise  given. 
These  youths,  being  taught  to  sing  and  chanty  were 
.employed  as  choristers,  under  the  direction  of  the 
precentor,  but  could  not  become  professed  monks 
under  18  years  of  age.f 

The  discipline  of  the  Benedictines  was  extremely 
6tHct,  requiring  from  the  monks  and  inferior  officers 
the  most  abject  submission  to  their  superiors.  A 
chapter  was  held  every  mornings  when  cognizance 
wad  taken  of  evfery  transgression  or  neglect  that  had 

^  ibid.  I  p  6dl.  Foslkcooke,  II.  p«  6i>  &e.    f  Wilk.  CoqcU.  I. 
p.  354—357^  592.  II  p.  15«  606,  &c. 
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occurred^  end  great  offences  were  punished  with  mor- 
tifying penances^  and  even  with  corporal  chastisement 
The  unruly  were  sometimes  removed  to  the  cells,  or 
to  other  monasteries  of  the  same  order;  the  incorri-- 
gible  were,  after  sufficient  trial,  degraded  and  expelled. 
Such  at  least  were  the  rules ;  but  discipline  was  seldom 
rigidly  exercised,  the  rulers  being  often  the  greatest 
delinquents.* 

The  dress  of  the  monks  of  this  order  is  well 
Icnown  to  have  been  black ;  for  which  reason,  as  has 
been  said,  they  were  called  black  monks.  It  con* 
sisted  chiefly  of  a  long  loose  robe  or  gown,  with  a 
hood  or  cowl  of  the  same  stuff.  They  usually  wore  a 
kind  of  boots.  Among  the  monks,  and  nuns  also,  be- 
fore the  reformation,  luxury  in  dress  was  a  prevailing 
evil.f — Luxury  injood  prevailed  to  a  still  greater  de* 
gree.  Loud  complaints  were  made  on  this  subject ; 
and  the  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  our  monks 
testily  that  such  complaints  were  not  unfounded. 
They  had  abundance  of  wine,  used  immense  quanti- 
ties of  ale  or  beer,  had  all  varieties  of  flesh,  fish,  and 
fowl,  and  almost  all  sorts  of  fruits,  spices,  and  sv^eet* 
meats. — Nor  were  they  destitute  of  amusements,  as 
appears  from  the  sums  which  they  gave  to  minstrels^ 
harpers,  pipers,  players,  and  others  who  contributed 
to  their  pleasures.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  they  cannot 
be  charged  with  monkish  austerity.^ 

The  chief  employment  of  the  monks^  agreeably 
to  their  profession,  consisted  in  religious  exercises,  or 

«  Ibid  I  p  352, 353,  692.  11.  246,  394.  f  Ibid.  II.  p.  607 
244  I  p.  590.  III.  p  363,  &c.  §  Roil  for  1394-^.  WUk.  Concir 
I.  p.  593.  11.  p.  16.  Fobbrooke,  II.  p.  16, 17. 
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exercises  so  called.  They  bad  prayers  seven  times  a 
day^  at  stated  hours  ;^  with  a  number  of  additional 
services  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  The  services  be* 
longing  to  the  festivals^  as  well  as  those  appointed  for 
particular  occasions,  were  greatly  diversified,  and 
accompanied  with  a  vast  variety  of  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies. The  reader,  I  believe,  will  readily  cjicuse  me 
from  attempting  to  lead  him  through  the  intricate 
labyrinth  of  this  technical  devotion.  If  he  wish  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  multifarious  services  and  move^ 
nenls  of  the  monks ;  to  know  what  psalms  they  bad 
to  sing,  and  what  prayers  to  repeat ;  li^w  pft  they 
were  to  say  benedicUe,  and  how  oft  miserere^  wbea 
they  were  to  speak^  and  when  to  be  silept;  how  many 
tiiues  they  were  to  bow,  or  cross^  or  kneels  or  faU 
dotvn  ;  when  the  bell  was  to  be  rung,  and  when  the 
table  to  be  stiuck ;  who  was  to  ofl^ciate  in  this  service, 
and  who  in  that ;  how  religiousljr  they  were  to  standi 
or  sit^  to  eat  or  drink ;  and  with  what  devotion  they 
were  to  be  shaved,  or  bled  ; — rlet  him  "  plod  his  weary 
way''  through  Lanfranc's  Constitutions,  contained  in 
Wilkins'  Concilia,  or  let  him  labour  through  the  dry, 
but  less  prolix^  details  of  those  services  in  Fpsbrooke's 
Monachisip. 

^  ^  Mattins  an4  lauds,  at  midnight ;  prime,  at  6  A.  M, ;  thirds, 
at  9;  sixths,  at  noon  ;  nones^  at  2  or  3  P.  M.  ;  vespers,  at  6,  but 
ofteper  at  4 ;  and  complin,  about  7. — These  seven  canonical  hours 
were  known  in  the  Saxon  era  by  the  names,  UnSfanji*  Pjiimf anj, 
Uiitoejifanj,  COifebaesf aaj,  Nonf anj,  Mftny&n^,  and  Nihtf anj. 
FoMbtooke^  I  p  20«  21.— rit;  ws^  usual  in  monasteries  ta  have  a 
covered  passage  from  the  dormitpry  into  the  church,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  monks  attending  the  midnight  service.  In  all  probabilitVj 
there  was  a  communication  of  this  kin4  between  the  dormitory  of  our 
^bbey  and  the  south  transept  of  the  church. 
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The  ccremotiies  attending  the  funeral  of  a  monk 
Mre  also  too  tedious  to  be  enumerated.  If  the  deceased 
Aied  early  in  the  morning,  he  was  buried  the  same 
<kiy  J  if  not,  the  day  following.  Among  the  apparatus 
of  superstition,  used  at  the  grave,  were  tapers,  candle^ 
holy  water,  a  cross,  a  censer  with  incense,  and  a  writ- 
ten absolution,  which  was  read  b}'  the  brethren,  and 
then  laid  on  the  breast  of  the  deceased,  as  his  passport 
for  heaven.  For  thirty  days,  mass  was  said  for  his 
soul,  his  grave  was  daily  sprinkled  with  holy  water^ 
and  bis  allowance  of  bread,  beer,  and  meat,  was  given 
to  the  almoner  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor.  Tlie 
anniversary  of  his  obit  was  commemorated  by  a  simi- 
lar distribution,  as  well  as  by  appropriate  religious 
rites.  The  services  for  the  death  of  an  abbot,  were 
of  course  more  numerous  and  more  lengthened.^ 

The  EMINENT  MEN  who  arose  in  our  monastery; 
during  its  second  period,  are  by  no  means  so  numer- 
ous as  those  who  appeared  in  it  during  the  Saxon  age. 

*  Wilk.  Concil.  I.  p.  dd8--360.  II.  p.  248.  Fosbrooke,  11.  p. 
118 — 121.  At  Evesham  the  service,  or  at  least  the  distribution  of 
alms,  whether  for  an  abbot  or  a  monk,  was  continued  a  whole  year ; 
if  they  resided  at  Evesham  :  if  they  belonged  to  the  chapter,  but  re- 
sided in  one  of  the  cells,  or  elsewhere,  the  time  for  a  private  monk 
was  30  days.  Dugd.  Monast.  1  p.  149.  Sometimes  the  same  service 
was  performed  for  laymen  who  had  been  benefactors  to  the  abbey. 
Thus  Anfrid  de  Cancy  gave  our  monastery  30  acres  of  land  in  Skir- 
penbeck,  on  condition  that,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  any 
one  belonging  to  his  hall,  there  should  be  in  the  church  of  Whitby  the 
same  service,  and  bread,  and  wax  (or  tapers),  which  a  deceased 
monk  had  on  the  day  of  his  obit,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place.' 
— ''  tali  condicione,  uuod  curia  mea,  in  die  anniversarii  sui,  habebit  in 
praedicta  eccPia  Je  Whiteby  totum  servicium  suum  et  panem  et  ceram, 
erase  habet  monachus  defunctus  in  die  obitus  m\,  serui;dura  consuetn- 
dinem  ejusdem  loci.'^  R.  f  120  Charlton  (p.  121.)  has  read  "cer- 
pisiam  snam  et  panem  et  cetera"  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  my  reading;. 
h  more  correct  than  his. 
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A  few  have  been  named  already ;  and  only  two  or 
three  more  require  to  be  noticed. 

Robert  de  Alnetto,  roaster  of  the  hospital  at 
Spital-Brigg,  and  founder  of  the  hermitage,  or  cell, 
at  Hode,  has  already  been  mentioned.*  He  was  a 
Norman  of  noble  birth,  being  a  near  relation  to  Giin« 
drey  Mowbray,  under  whose  patronage  he  settled  at 
Hode.  When  that  place  was  made  an  abbey,  ia  1 138, 
through  the  bounty  of  that  lady  and  her  son  Roger, 
be  still  continued  in  it  under  Gerald,  the  first  abbpt; 
and  probably  abode  there  till  his  death.f 

St.  WUUam,  who  shared  with  St.  Mary  the  pat* 
ronage  of  the  church  at  Hode,  is  thought  to  have  been 
a  Whitby  saint ;  and  probably  was  either  the  first 
William  de  Percy,  or  his  nephew  the  abbot,  who  died 
a  little  before  that  church  was  founded.$~-At  the  same 
period  arose  another  mint,  to  whom  Whitby  had  an 
undisputed  claim,  the  famous  Si.  Robert  of  KaareS'^ 
borough,  as  he  is  commonly  styled.  This  Robert  was 
u  monk  of  Whitby,  and  appears  to  have  resided  in 
the  cell  of  Pisbergate  in  York,  in  the  year  1133. 
At  that  time,  some  of  the  monks  of  St.  Mary's  abbey, 
disgusted  with  the  relaxed  state  of  discipline  in  their 
own  order,  resolved  to  adopt  the  order  of  the  Cister- 
cians, who  had  recently  established  a  monastery  at 
Rievaux.  For  this  purpose  they  left  their  own  monas- 
tery, ]|  when  they  were  joined  by  Robert ;  and  having 

*  See  p.  362.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  tp  notipe,  that  spital  i9 
a  cpmmon  contraction  for  hospital,  f  Dugd.  Monast.  I.  1028.  The 
record  calls  him  either  the  uncle  or  the  nephew  of  lad^  Gundrey^ 
"avuncttlam  sunm  dive  nepotem.''  §  See  p.  362,  363.  i|  It  wj^ 
with  great  difficulty  that  they  effected  their  escape  from  St.  Maiy'i» 
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lived  some  time  in  York^  protected  and  supported  by 

arcfalnshop  Thurstan^  they  settled  under  his  patronage 

at  Fountains;  where^  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 

l\S3,  they  founded  an  abbey^  which  soon  became iUna* 

trious.    Robert^  the  Whitby  monk^  was  one  of  tkt 

moot  distinguished  of  this  fraternity;  and  his  great 

piety  soon  recommended  him  to  a  higher  station. 

Banulph  de  Merlay,  a  Northumbrian  nobleman,  bay* 

uig  paid  a  visit  to  Fountains,  resolved  to  establish  a 

monastery  of  the  same  order  on  his  own  estates ;  and 

when  he  bad  prepared  a  suitable  building  at  a  place 

wbtcfa  received  the  name  of  New-Minster,  near  his 

eastle  of  Morpeth,  a  colony  of  monks  from  Fountains 

femoved  thither,  in  11S8,  under  the  conduct  of  Robert, 

who  was  chosen  their  abbot.  '^  Many  things  worthy  of 

reroembrafnce,"  says  the  writer  of  this  account,  ''have 

we  heard  of  tfiis  man.    He  was  unassuming  in  his 

abbey.  Tbe  abbot  Geoftey  (tbe  same  person  whom  C^hartton  faacieA 
to  bo  Q<|sind  ^  Perc} ),  with  the  other  monks,  did  every  thing  Uf 
prevent  their  separation^  regarding  them  as  scismatics  and  enemies  to 
order:  imd  Whei  by  the  direction  of  Thnrstan,  who  fiivonred  the  views 
of  Ihe  aeceders,  a  chapter  was  held  to  decide  the  matter,  the  archbi- 
shop was  stopped  in  the  door  and  refused  admittance,  unless  he  would 
Consent  to  leitive  bis  clergy  behiqd  him }  the  chs^pter  whieh  W|« 
crowded  with  monks,  many  of  whom  had  come  from  other  monasteries, 
to  lend  their  aid  against  the  separatists,  behaved  in  the  most  outrBge«> 
Otts  ^planner,  apd  seemed  ready  to  attack  the  archbishop  vi  et  armu^ 
Thurstan  immediately  interdicted  their  church,  upon  which  they  re- 
solved to  avenge  themselves  on  the  reforming  brethren,  and  crving 
out.  Take  them,  take  them,  began  to  lay  violent  hands  on  them. 
The  latter  clung  to  the  archbishop,  who  brought  them  out  with  mncb 
difficulty,  by  tbe  aid  of  his  company,  the  abbot  and  his  party  pursuing 
them  to  the  church  doors,  in  great  rage,  and  bawling  after  them. 
Take  the  rebels ;  seize  the  traitors.  This  disgraceful  uproar  gave 
rise  to  fierce  animosities.  The  prior  Richard  was  at  the  head  of  the 
reformers,  whose  number  was  thirteen,  a  proper  number  for  a  conveni 
Dogd.  Monast.  I.  p.  7^3-^741. 
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demeanour^  gentle  in  his  manners^  merciftil  in  re* 
proving  and  ponishing,  and  singular  for  the  holiness 
of  his  life :  he  governed  and  profited  his  convent  many 
years^  as  a  pious  father  and  excellent  shepherd^  and 
dosed  a  holy  life  by  a  bdier  end.  The  blessed  Godric 
(as  we  read  in  bis  life)  saw^  one  night  while  at  prayers, 
the  soul  of  this  saint,  released  from  the  flesh,  carried 
to  heaven  by  the  hands  of  angels/'*  By  this  narra- 
tive, the  conclusion  of  which  lemiods  us  of  the  death 
of  lady  Hilda,  it  would  seem  that  this  abbot  ended  his 
days  at  New-Minster.  Other  writers,  who  have  clothed 
his  life  with  fables,  tell  us  that  he  spent  the  latter  part 
of  his  days  at  Knaresborough,  where  he  lived  as  a 
hermit,  and  wrought  a  number  of  striking  miracles. 
But  on  such  legends  it  is  needless  to  dwell.f 

The  claims  of  our  abbey  to  John  of  BromfUm, 
the  lustofian^  are  rather  dubious.^  If  it  bad  the  honour 
of  producing  him,  he  must  have  changed  his  religious 
order,  like  St.  Robert;  for  Joreval,  of  which  he  was 
abbot,  belonged  also  to  the  Cistercians.  Having  little 
knowledge  of  his  chronicle,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give 
it  that  unqualified  praise  which  Charlton  bestows.  It 
begins  wilh  the  arrival  of  Augustine  in  588,  and  is 
carried  on  to  the  death  of  Richard  I,  in  1 198.    From 

*  Ibid.  p.  743, 800.  f  He  prayed  his  mother  Semenia  out  of 
purgatory^  tamed  an  exceediug  fierce  cow>  impounded  lord  Estote- 
Tillers  deer>  which  trespassed  on  his  corn,  and  ¥rhen  their  owner  made 
him  a  present  of  them«  he  yoked  them  in  his  plough^  and  used  them 
as  beasts  of  burden  !  I  Gent's  Appendix  to  his  second  Vol.  p.  1 — 14. 
§  See  p.  342, 343.  To  the  eonjecture  respecting  De4a^Phe,  I  may 
add,  that  a  family  named  Phis  occurs  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  I* 
p.  770^  and  another  called  Phitun,  which  without  the  affix  tun, 
would  be  Phi,  appears  in  Burton,  p.  222, 223.  The  latter  femiiy  bad 
the  honours  of  knighthood. 
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its  dosing  at  this  date^  and  its  taking  no  notice  of  the 
monastery  of  Joreval,  which  was  founded  before  that 
year^  some  think  that  it  was  not  written  by  Bronipton^ 
bat  merely  parchased  by  him  for  the  use  of  his  abbey. 
It  bears  intrinsic  evidence^  however^  that  the  autboi 
had  not  completed  his  work^  or  at  leasts  that  he  had 
not  brought  it  down  to  his  own  times^  as  it  notices 
events  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Brompton  was  abbot  of  Joreval  in  1436.* 

The  state  of  learning  in  our  monastery  must 
have  varied  greatly  at  different  periods.  Monasteries 
continued  to  be  repositories  for  literature,  after  the 
eonquest  as  well  as  before ;  and  though  the  fame  o£ 
Whitby,  as  a  seat  of  learning,  did  not  equal  that  of 
the  ancient  Streoneshalh,  yet  oar  monka  never  whdily 
overlooked  the  interests  of  science  and  general  know* 
ledge.  Amidst  the  numerous  devotional  exercises  of 
the  monastery,  some  time  was  expressly  allotted  for 
study ;  and  the  care  which  was  taken  of  the  library  at 
i¥hitbyj  in  levying  annual  assessments  for  its  support^ 
n)ay  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  learning  was  held  in 
repute.  A  very  ancient  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the 
library,  placed  in  the  front  of  the  Register,  and  pro- 
bably drawn  up  in  the  time  of  the  abbot  Richard  11^ 
may  serve  to  throw  sonie  light  on  the  state  of  learning 

*  Tindars  Rapin,  I.  p.  483.  Note.  Chalmers'  General  Biogn^h. 
Diction.  VII.  p.  46.  Willis^  in  his  addenda  to  Taoaer,  misled  perhap« 
by  the  date  of  the  chronicle,  places  a  John  of  Brompton  at  Joreval  in 
1 193 :  hence  Burton  (p.  373)  has  ^iven  that  monastery  two  abbots  of 
that  name,  one  in  1 193,  aiid  the  otlier  in  1436. — i  may  take  occasion 
here  to  remark,  that  Joreval  abbey,  like  that  of  Fountains^  began  with 
12  monks  and  an  abbot,  the  regular  number  for  a  small  convea^. 
pBgd.  Monast  1.  p.  a73. 
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in  the  age  to  which  it  belongs  *  The  library  at  thtt 
period  cannot  be  jvdged  contemptible,  if  we  make  due 
allowance  for  the  darkness  of  the  tinies^  and  consider 
also  the  great  value  of  books  when  they  were  all 
manuscripts.  The  books  are  arranged  in  two  divisions, 
the  tlieological,  and  the  grammatical,  or  classical. 
The  former  consists  of  60  volumes^  some  of  which 
comprise  two  or  more  works  bound  together.  Most 
of  the  authors  belong  to  the  4th,  5th,  6tb,  7th^  and 
8th  centuries ;  as  Isidore,  Ambrose,  Rabanas,  Gregory 
Nasiansen^  Easebius^  Basil,  Csesarins,  Ephraim  the 
Syrian,  Rufinus,  Oassian^  Bede,  and  several  others, 
l^bether  the  works  of  the  Greek  writers  were  in  the 
original^  or  only  translations,  cannot  be  known.  Among 
the  Greek  authors  Josephus  occurs;  but  there  are 
scarcely  any  of  the  early  fathers,  either  Greek  or 
Latin,  except  Origen ;  nor  do  we  find  any  part  of  the 
toltttninoos  writings  of  Augustine,  Jerome^  or  Cyril. 
There  are  several  volumes  of  glosses,  or  commen* 
tartesj  on  various  portions  of  scripture ;  some  of 
decrees^  canons^  and  rules;  some  of  sermons  and 
hotnilies ;  but  a  greater  number  of  the  lives  of  saints. 
The  grammaiicid  department  containctd  27  vcrfumes. 

*  A  copy  of  this  catalogue,  aoconpanied  wit^  motesi  wilt  be.  giv«il 
in  the  Appendix.  Charlton  (p.  112)  assigns  it  to  the  time  of  the  abbot 
liichard  I.  The  date  cannot  be  certainly  fixed ;  but  as  it  ici  entered 
aloDg  with  the  memorial  of  the  possessions^  and  the  memorial  rdating 
to  Benedict  and.  t4»e  two  Richards^  and  is  written  in  a  similar  hand^ 
it  may  with  safety  be  ascribed  to  that  era.  Yet  it  could  scarcely  he 
so  early  as  the  lime  of  Richard  I,  who  died  in  1173;  for  it  contaiB9 
"  Excerpts  ^m  Gratian's  Decrees ,'^  and  Gratian  who  compiled  those 
decrees  flourished*  accordiDg  to  some,  under  pope  Innocent  III,  whose 
pontticate  began  in  1199;  or,  according  to  others,  under  tho^poD" 
tificate  of  Alexander  Ilj^  between  1160  and  1181.  I^^au^!^  ^i^eii 
of  the  Popes,  p.  257. 
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Here  we  fa&ye  the  pleftsare  of -observing  the  names  6f 
Honler,  Pteto,  Cicero,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Statins^  and 
Boetia»;  accompanied,  however^  with  several  names 
of  very  inferior  note.  Virgil,  though  not  named,  ap*- 
pears  to  have  had  a  place  in  the  library,  as  there  is 
one  volume  called,  "  The  Bucolics/'  Some  elemeii- 
lary  books  occur,  particularly,  ''  An  Introduction  to 
Arithmetic,  and  an  Introduction  to  Music,  in  one 
volume;"*  with  which  the  catalogue  closes. 

In  the  14th  century,  the  interests  of  literature, 
among  the  Benedictine  monks^  were  matei:iaily  pro-> 
moted  by  the  constitutions  of  pope  Clement  V,  and 
of  Benedict  Xll.  In  every  monastery  that  could  SQp^ 
port  the  expense,  a  master  was  provided  to  iastritet 
(he  monks  in  what  were  called  the  pnmitwe  sciences^ 
viz.  grammar,  logic,  ^nd  philosophy;  and  the  visiters 
appointed  by  the  provincial  chapters  were  required  to 
see  this  regulation  enforced.  It  was  also  ordained, 
that  out  of  every  twenty  monks  one  should  be  sent  to 
the  university,  to  study  theology,  or  canon  law;  that 
in  the  choice  of  such  students,  and  in  the  branch  of 
study  assigned  to  them,  regard  should  be  bad  (o  their 
age,  their  talents,  and  their  natural  tar^v;  that  the 
students  should  have  pensions  remitted  to  them  from 
their  monaeteries;  and  that  such  monasteries  as  neg- 
lected to  send  students,  or  to  pay  their  pensions  regu* 
larty,    shodld  be  fined  by  the  provincial  chapters. 

*  "Proemium  Aritlimeticae,  et  Masicse  proemium,  in  uno  Volu- 
mine."  Charlton  (p.  114.)  reads  Prcemium  for  Proemtum,  and^a- 
ihematiccB  for  Arithmeticce.  He  has  made  several  other  mistakes, 
vhich  will  be  found  corrected  in  the  copy  in  the  Appendix.  The 
catalogue  is  in  four  columns ;  but  some  of  the  columns  are  not  filled^ 
blanks  being  left  for  inserting  the  names  of  new  books. 
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When  the  students  had  obtained  their  deg^eea^  and 
returned  to  their  monastery^  they  were  allowed  to  sit 
next  to  the  prior  and  snbprior.^  Dr.  Hugh  Eilertonj 
who  was  abbot  of  Whitby  from  1437  to  1462,  was 
one  of  those  graduated  monks,  but  whether  he  had 
been  a  Whitby  student,  or  had  belonged  to  some  other 
abbey,  does* not  appear.f  It  was  not  uncomraoafor 
monasteries  to  recall  their  students,  just  as  they  were 
about  to  take  their  degrees,  in  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  graduation.^  Instances  of  neglect  in  sending 
students,  or  in  paying  their  pensions  frequently  oc- 
corred.  In  1343,  it  was  reported  to  the  provincial 
chapter  that  the  abbot  of  Whitby  had  not  sent  a  stu* 
dent  during  the  first  term;  this,  however,  was  not 
attributed  to  the  abbot's  neglect,  but  to  the  illness  of 
the  student  who  had  been  chosen.  {{  At  the  provincial 
chapter  in  1426,  it  was  found  that  our  abbot  had  not 
sent  a  student  during  a  whole  year;  for  which  neg- 
lect he  was  fined,  along  with  other  six  delinquents  of 
the  same  class.J;  While  sudi  measures  were  taken  for 
the  education  of  the  monks,  there  can  be  little  doubt^ 
that  learning  flourished  more  in  the  monasteries  during 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  than  in  the  ages  imme- 
diately preceding. 

When   Leland   was  on   his  tour  throngh  the 
monasteries^  a  little  before  the  era  of  the  dissolution^ 

«  Wilk.  CoQcil.  II.  p.  594— 5d9  III.  p.  469.  f  He  is  styled 
Flu£cH  Ellerion  S.  T.  P.  i.  e.  Sanctce  Theologice  Professor.  Burton, 
p.  8b.  §  Wilk.  CoDcil.  11.  p.  72d.  II  Ibid.  p.  714.  %  Ibid.  III. 
p  468.  One  student  was  the  proportion  for  Whitby.  In  the  Roll  ht 
1394—5,  the  sum  of  iij  It,  ij.  s,  v.  d.  is  entered  ^  a  *' contribntion 
for  the  student." 
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he  tsearehed  the  library  at  Whitby>  according  to  his 
general  plan^  and  made  extracts  from  some  of  ihe  cu^ 
rious  works  which  it  contained :  particularly  from  the 
*'Life  of  St.  Bege/'  the  ''  Life  of  St.  Hilda,"  and  a 
'"^  Chronicle  by  an  unknown  author."  lie  mentions 
two  or  three  other  books ;  and,  as  no  volume  that  he 
names  occurs  in  the  ancient  catalogue,  except  the  Life 
of  St.  Hilda,  we  may  infer  that  the  library  had  been 
much  augmented.  Indeed^  it  must  then  have  contained 
not  only  more  manuscripts,  but  many  printed  volumes. 
As  the  chronicle  was  anonymous,  we  cannot  say  whe- 
titer  it  had  been  written  at  Whitby,  or  purchased  from 
another  quarter.  From  Leland's  extracts  it  appears 
to  have  furnished  some  curious  particulars,  relating 
to  the  ancient  state  of  Britain »  the  Roman  roads,  the 
names  and  boundaries  of  the  shires,  and  other  topics 
cbiefty  geographical.* 

Whatever  progress  our  monks  may  have  made 
in  learning,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  state 
of  religion  among  them  was  truly  deplorable.  I  will 
not  say,  that  they  were  strangers  to  true  devotion  in 
the  era  of  their  poverty,  nor  venture  to  assert,  that 

*  Ld.  Collect.  HI.  p.  39, 40.  A  History  of  Newcastle  makes 
Leland's  account  of  tbe  ancient  inscriplion  at  J  arrow  a  quotation  iiroai 
this  Whitby  Chronicle;  but  this  is  a  mistake :  several  subjects  inter- 
,  vene  between  the  quotations  from  that  chronicle  aucl  the  account  of 
Jarrow.  The  latter  place  was  probably  tisited  by  Leiand  himself.  I 
liave  not  heard  whether  this  Whitby  clirouicle  is  exiaiil  or  not.  Pro- 
bably it  perished,  with  many  other  valuable  works,  amidst  the  havock 
that  took  place  at  the  dissolution.  Several  of  the  M.S.S.  volumes  in 
the  Whitby  library  might  be  copied  by  our  monks  from  other  works ; 
for  in  every  monastery  there  was  a  scriptorium,  or  writing-room,  ad- 
joining to  the  library,  in  which  some  of  the  monks,  or  writers  employed 
by  them,  were  usually  engag^ed  in  transcribiniJ^  books.  Many  of  their 
writings  yet  extent,  are  beautifully  written,  and  richly  illuminated. 
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no  real  christian  could  he  fooad  among  tbem  ia  the 
sabseqnent  ages  of  loxary  aad  afflaeace :  bat,  it  may 
be  safely  aflfirmed^  that  among  the  monks  of  VVbitby^ 
as  of  most  other  places,  genuine  religion  was  ejitFemel^jr 
fare.     This  sentiment  does  not  rest  merely  on  the 
accounts  of  their  crimes,  which  were  currently  re- 
ceited  at  and  before  the  reformation,  and  of  wbieh  it 
would  be  easy  to  master  up  not  a  few;*  but  H  is 
founded  on  docomenis  supplied  by  themselves.   If  we 
review  the  facts  that  have  been  stated  in  the  foregoing 
chapters ;  if  we  recollect,  in  particular,  the  pride  ajid 
ambition  discovered  by  our  monks,  even  so  early  as 
the  days  of  Stephen  ;  if  we  consider  their  eagerness 
for  worldly  possessions,  the  methods  which  they  (oob 
to  obtain  and  secure  them,  and  their  unchristian  qiiai?- 
rels  with  their  neighbours  at  various  periods;  is  it 
unfair  to  conclude,  that  their  general  spirit  was  Mt 
the  spirit  of  Jesus^  reUgion  ?  It  is  true,  they  abounded 
in  prayers,  and  in  formd  devotions,  but  these  secvjces 
were  more  like  the  unvaried  movements  of  a  machiue, 
than  the  acts  of  fervent  piety.  They  performed  th&m, 
not  because  they  loved  to  abound,  in  the.  service  of 
Gad,  but  because  such  were  the  rules  of  their  order. 
Their  devotions  were  not  a  delightful  employment, 
but  an  unavoidable  burden.    Hence  their  well-known 
eagerness  for  offices  which   allowed  them  to  roam 
abroad^  and  excused  them  from  constant  attendance 
f>n  their  spiritual  services  ;f  and  hence  the  penance  of 

*'  Fosbrooke  has  raked  together  an  iramense  number  of  stories  of 
Ais  dttscriptipn,  some  of  which  are  very  improper  for  publication^ 
especially  as  they  are  of  such  s^  nature,  that  they  could  hardly  be  sub- 
gUnUated  by  proofe.     f  Wilk.  Concil.  11.  p.  719;  720,  729—732. 
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additional  prayers,  or  psalms,  inflicted  on  delinquents. 
Had  religion  been  their  delight,  a  double  portion 
would  have  been  deemed  a  privilege ;  and  it  could  not 
be  imposed  as  a  punishment,  but  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  an  irksome  tas]^.  Their  worship  was  not 
the  spontaneous  devotion  of  a  heart  sincerely  conse- 
crated to  God,  but  the  reluctant  homage  of  a  base  and 
selfish  mind,  willing  to  perform  a  mortifying  service, 
for  the  sake  of  advantages  otherwise  unattainable.  It 
was  not  the  cheerful  obedience  of  sons,  cordially  at^ 
tacbed  to  the;ir  heavenly  Father^  but  the  painful  drud- 
gery of  slaves,  bending  under  the  yoke  at  the  call  of 
interest.* 

This  sordid  spirit  betrayed  itself  in  almost  all  the 
transactions  of  the  monks.  Though  forbidden  by  their 
rules  to  have  personal  property,  their  love  of  money 
could  not  be  repressed ;  many  of  them  sought  to  have 
even  their  allowances  of  clothing  and  other  necessaries 
given  them  in  money,  that  they  might  have  some  of  it 
to  hoard  or  to  spend.f  Their  avarice  was  conspicuous 
in  their  treatment  of  the  churches  belonging  to  them ; 

*  The  idea  of  prescribing  devoUonal  exercises  as  a  punishment 
originated  in  the  Saxon  period,  and  was  continued  after  the  conquest. 
By  the  Saxon  canons,  is«ued  under  king  Edgar,  weak  persons  were 
allowed  to  purchase  exemption  from  fasting,  either  by  psalms  or  by 
moneif,  A  day's  fast  might  be  redeemed  by  a  penny,  or  by  220 
psalms;  seven  years  fast  by  singing  daily,  for  12  months,  the  whole 
psalter  in  the  morning,  the  same  in  the  afternoon,  and  50  psalms  more  at 
night !  A  yearns  ^t  might  be  redeemed  by  30  sh.  or  30  masses,  so  that 
masses  were  valued  at  1  sh.  each.  The  great  had  a  more  speedy  way 
of  doing  penance  in  kind,  viz.  hy  substitution;  their  retainers  fasted 
for  them;  and  if  they  had  a  sufficient  number,  they  could  redeem  seven 
years  faaAng  in  three  days! I  Wilk.  Concil.  I.  p  237, 238.  Psalms 
were  among  i\ie  penances  prescribed  to  offending  monks  by  Laofranc's 
Constitutions.  Ibid.  p.  350.    f  Ibid.  p.  592.  II.  p.  16. 

So 
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the  parishes  vi  ere  oppressed,  and  the  curates  starved.* 
Clergymen  were  engaged  to  serve  them  for  trifling  pen* 
sions,  in  the  hope  of  being  preferred  to  the  next  vacant 
benefice ;  and  the  advowson  of  churches  was  sometimes 
made  an  article  of  gain  by  felling  it  for  the  next  turn.f 
But  what  else  could  be  expected  among  the  monks, 
when  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  from  the  pope  down 
to  the  lowest  chaplains,  were,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
infected  with  the  same  baneful  corruptions!  The 
clergy  oppressed  the  people,  the  lower  clergy  were 
squeezed  by  their  superiors,  and  the  pope  laid  his  pon- 
derous yoke  on  them  all :  avarice,  extortion,  and  ven- 
ality pervaded  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 
The  Articles  relating  to  the  Reformation  of  the  church, 
laid  before  king  Henry  V,  by  the  university  of  Oxford, 
in*  1414,  exhibit  a  shocking  picture  of  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  that  age;  and  other  documents,  of  unques- 
tionable authority,  evince  that  the  colouring  is  not 
darker  than  the  truth.$ 

Nothing  can  be  a  clearer  proof  of  the  impiety  of  our 

*  Ibid.  I.  p.  383.  III.  p.  363.  f  William  Foston,  who  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Crossby -Ravens warth,  before  the  terrible  contest 
about  that  church,  was  a  pensioner  of  our  abbey ;  (See  p.  334)  yet  he 
might  be  one  of  the  royal  pensioners ;  for  on  the  admission  of  a  new 
abbot,  the  king  obliged  the  abbey  to  give  a  corrody  or  pension  to  a 
i  clergyman  of  his  nomination,  till  they  could  promote  him  to  a  compe- 

t  tent  living.  Fosbrooke,  I.  p.  79.  Thus  at  the  instance  of  Henry  VII, 

'  our  abbey  gave  ^  pension  of  40b.  yearly  to  John  Staincton,  under  the 

I  /  abbot  John  Benestede  in  1508;  andon  the  admission  of  Thoi^as  Bydnell 

I  his  successor,  in  1514,  a  pension  of  5  marks  was  granted  to  Richard 

^  Pigot^  (on  account  of  the  creation  of  a  new  abbot),  till  the  abbot  should 

promote  the  said  Richard  Pije^ot  to  a  competent  living.    Ch.  p.  274. 
In  the  year  following  the  advowson  of  the  churches  of  Slingsby  and 
Semar,  for  one  turn,  was  sold  by  our  abbey  to  Ybrian  Darlay,  pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  and  George  Evers^  noUiry-public.   Oh,  p.  275, 
§  Wilk.  Concit.  IIL  p.  360—365. 
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monkfl^  than  the  existence  of  Sunday  fairs  and  markets, 

held  by  their  authority,  and  under  their  very  eye,  for 

several  ages.     It  appears  from  the  charter  of  Henry 

VI/ granted  in  1445,  'Hhat  the  abbot  and  convent  had 

been  used,  from  time  immemorial,  to  hold  a  market  at 

Whiifby  every  Lord's  day  throughout  the  year;"  and 

though  the  market  was  by  that  charter  transferred  to 

Saturday,  and  an  act  ot  parliament  was  passed  three 

years  after,  to  enforce  a  similar  improvement  over  all 

the  kingdom,  still  the  act  allowed  the  sale  of  ^^necessary 

victual''  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  suffered  the  Sunday 

markets  to  continue  in  harvest:  so  that  this  reformat 

tion  was  very  partial.^  As  the  markets  at  Whitby  were 

under  the  controul  of  the  abbot  and  convent,  their  sane* 

tioning  this  shocking  violation  of  God's  sacred  day, 

demonstrates  too  forcibly  a  lamentable  >vant  of  triie 

religion.     It  was  not  so  in  the  days  of  St.  Hilda  and 

St.  Cuthbert,  when  even  the  queen  of  Northumberland 

was  not  permitted  to  mount  her  chariot,  or  perform  a 

journey,  on  the  Lord's  day  ;f.  nor  did  such  a  contempt 

of  divine  institutions  appear  even  in  the  close  of  the 

Saxon  period :§  but  after  the  conquest,  this  impiety. 

grew  apace,  till,  in  spite  of  some  laudable  attempts  to 

^  Statutes  at  large,  I.  p.  618,  619.  Chariton,  p.  271.  Charitoq 
Bot  aware  that  the  wonl  sahbatum  in  old  records  means  Saturday, 
has  mistranslated  Henry's  charter,  representing  him  as  continuing  the 
weekly  market  on  the  Lord's  day  with  a  view  to  sanctify  it;  whereaa 
the  charter  states,  that  the  king  willing  to  sanctify  the  Lord's  day« 
allowed  tEe  market  to  ba  henceforth  held  on  a  Saturday,  Bad  as  the 
times  were,  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day  was  never  recommended, 
but  merely  tolerated.  It  remained  for  a  protestant  prince  (James  I.) 
to  encourage  and  enforce  this  hearen-daring  crime,  by  publishing  hi« 
infamous  Book  of  Sports:  fBed.  Vita.  S.  Cudb.  c.  27.  §Wilk.  Co^cil, 
|.  p.  203, 207, 220, 273. 

3g3 
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stop  its  progress^*  it  overspread  the  whole  land  like 
a  deluge.  The  reformation  from  popery  produced  a 
most  important  change ;  yet  the  relics  of  this  irreligion 
are  too  visible  in  the  Sunday  foirs  still  held  in  this  dis- 
trict^ and  in  the  sale  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats  Dn  the 
Lord's  day^  in  the  streets  of  Whitby. 

While  divine  institutions  were  thus  trampled  uuder 
foot^  a  general  decay  of  morals  must  necessarily  have 
ensued.  The  profanation  of  the  sabbath  is  an  inlet  to 
every  vice;  for  he  who  is  accustomed  to  insult  the  ma- 
jesty of  heaven ;  is  not  likely  to  respect  the  rules  of 
temperance^  justice^  and  integrity;  and  we  hare  iiti- 
doubted  evidence^  that  sunday  fairs  not  only  produced 
a  general  neglect  of  divine  worship^  but  led  to  the  per-^ 
petration  of  innumerable  crimes.f  The  permission  of 
this  abuse  is  a  proof  that  the  monks  had  as  little  con* 
cern  for  morality  as  for  religion ;  and  that  they  well 
deserved  those  calamities  which  at  last  overtook  them. 

*  Ibid.  p.  dOB>  510,  511,  624>  707,  III.  p.  42, 43.  Heylyn  ia 
liis  History  of  the  Reformation,  p.  38,  speaks  of  the  strict  obsenraoce  of 
the  Lord's  d^y  as  an  innovation;  biit  it  was  only  a  return  to  the  piety 
of  former  times;  though  it  mu^t^be  owned  that  the  pro&nation  of  the 
christian  sabbath  had  long  been  sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
The  synod  of  Exeter,  in  1287,  permitted  the  sale  of  victuals  om  sun- 
dsy,  after  mass.  •  Wilk.  ConciL  II.  p.  145.  f  In  a  mandate  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  this  subject,  issued  in  1359,  it  is  stated 
as  a  mournful  fact,  that  while  the  Lord's  day  wa^  violated  by  markets 
and  ftiirs,  it  was  also  profened  by  feasting,  drunkenness^  debauchery, 
meetings  o^  clubs,  quarrels,  fightings,  and  even  murders.  In  some 
places  the  whole  population  flocked  to  these  impious  fairs^  and  the 
churches  were  totally  deserted.  Wiik.  d  xil.  IJI.  p.  4^. 
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CHAP    XIV. 
A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NEIGHBOURING  MONASTERIES. 


BEFORE  proceeding  to  notice  the  dissolution  of 
our  abbey,  it  will  be  proper  to  glance  at  the  history  of 
the  other  religious  houses  in  the  district.  Their  num- 
ber is  too  great,  to  admit  a  minute  account  of  each 
of  them ;  especially  as  a  few  of  them  were  of  such  ex- 
tent, that  they  might  furnish  materiats.  for  separate 
histories. 

There  was  no  abhey  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitby, 
within  the  distance  of  25  miles ;  but  there  were  no  less 
than  eight  priories ;  besides  cells,  hospitals,  and  fria* 
ries.     Six  of  the  priories  were  for  nuns. 

Among  the  priories  in  the  district,  Guisborough  is 
entitled  to  the  first  place,  not  only  for  its  antiquity^ 
but  for  its  importance;  for^  though  it  only  received 
the  name  qf  apnory,  it  was  an  establishment  of  greater 
magnitude  than  Whitby  itself.  This  respectable  mon« 
astery  was  founded  by  Robert  de  Brus,  son  of  that 
Robert  who  is  mentioned  in  Domesday.  There  is  a 
difference  of  ten  years  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
foundation,  some  placing  it  in  1119,  and  others  ia 
1129.  The  latter  date  is  adopted  by  most  writers^  ^  • 
but  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  former  is  « 
the  true  date,  for  Brus's  charter  states^  that  it  was 
founded  ''by  the  counsel  and  advice  of  pope  Calixtus 
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II ;"  and  as  this  pope  finished  his  cour3e  in  1IS4^  the 
foundation  of  the  monastery  cannot  be  dated  so  Jate 

88  1129.* 

This  priory  was  for  regular  canons  of  the  order 
of  St.  Augustine.  The  8ecu/ar  canons  were  clergymen, 
who  were  subject  to  a  peculiar  discipline,  but    were 
called  secular,  because  they  had  intercourse  with  the 
world :  the  name  was  especially  applied  to  the  assistant 
clergy  in  cathedrals.     The  regular  canons,  so  called 
from  their  living  under  monastic  rules,  were  a  species 
of  monks;  but  differed  from  the  monks  properly  so 
called,  in  a  ne^er  approximation  to  the  clerical  order. 
They  were,  therefore,  frequently  presented  to  paro- 
chial livings,  though  not  withoujt  a  dispensation.   The 
habit  of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine  was  a 
long  black  cassock,  with  a  while  rochet  over  it,  and 
above  that  a  black  cloak  or  hood.    They  had  caps  on 
their  heads,  and  they  did  not  shave  like  the  monks, 
but  wore  their  beards.     There  tvere  the  same  officers 
in  their  convents,  as  in  those  of  the  monks,  they  were 
under  a  similaf  discipline,  and  had  their  daily,  annual, 
and  provincial  chapters.     Benedict  XII,  by  his  Con- 
stitutions issued  in  1339,  placed  them  under  the  same 
kind  of  regulations,  as  to  discipline  and  learning,  as 
he  had  previously  introduced  aipong  the  Benedictjne 
monks.f 

*  Dugd.  Monast.  II.  p.  147.  Mallh.  Westm.  II.  p.  31.  I  am 
surprised  that  a  circumstance  so  decisive  as  to  the  date  should  have 
*  cscs^ped  the  notice  of  Tanner,  and  other  diligent  inquirers.  The  erro- 
neous date  has  been  taken  from  Brompton's  Chronicle,  into  which  it 
v\\\^\  haye  originally  crept  through  the  carelessness  of  some  transcriber 
t  Burton's  Monast.  p.  60,  61.  Wilk.  Concil.  II.  p.  629—651. 


.— H 
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The  first  prior  of  Guisborough  was  called  Wil- 
liam ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  brother  to  Robert  de 
Brus^  the  founder;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  prior 
Serlo,  of  Whitby,  was  brother  to  William  de  Percy. 
He  was  at  York  in  1132,  and  accompanied  archbishop 
Thurstan  to  the  chapter  of  St.  Mary's  abbey,  at  the 
separation  of  those  who  founded  the  abbey  of  Foun- 
tains.* He  was  cotemporary  with  our  abbot  Nicholas; 
and  it  was  an  their  time  that  the  dispute  arose  re- 
specting the  tithes  of  Middleburgh.f  H'e  appears  to 
have  been  succeeded  by  one  Ranulph,  who  was  prior 
in  1146.§  l^he  latter  continued  but  a  short  time;  for 
his  successor,  Cuthbert,  witnessed  a  charter  granted 
to  our  abbey  by  the  archbishop  Henry  Murdac,  who 
died  in  1153.  ||  Cuthbert  seems  to  have  been  priof 
for  mahy  years.  After  him  occurs  Roaldus,  who  was 
cotemporary  with  our  abbot  Peter^J  and  died  about 
or  before  the  year  1310,  when  Lawrence  became  prior 
of  Guisborough.  The  latter  resigned  his  office,  about 
the  year  1318,  and  retired  into  Cumberland.**  His 
successor  Michael  was  cotemporary  with  our  abbot 

*  See  p;  401.  Note.  Dugd.  Monast.  I.  p.  737.  t  See  p.  327, 
328.  R.  f.  68.  Ch.  p.  91.  §  Burton,  p.  356.  ||  R.  f.  52.  Ch.  p.  117. 
Cuthbert  was  also  witness  to  a  charter  of  St.  \Villiara,  and  to  one  of 
archbishop  Roger,  and  some  others  in  the  Whitby  Register.  R.  f.  10, 
53,  58,  60.  Ch.  p.  84,  118,  124,  142.  X  Among  the  witnesseg  to  a 
charter  {j:ranted  to  thei  nuns  of  Basedale  are  "  Peter,  abbot  of  While- 
by  ;  Ralph,  prior  of  Whiteby  ;  Ranulph,  a  monk  there;  Roald,  prior 
ofGyseburu;  Peter,  cellarer  there;  William  de  Percy,  &c.''.  Dugd.' 
Monast.  I.  841.  **  Lawrence  was  witness  to  several  Whitby  char- 
ters, some  granted  in  1210  or  1211,  (R.  f.  10,  14,  118.  Ch.  p.  155, 
.156.)  and  some  of  a  later  date,  R^f.  57,  63,  11,  12.  Ch.  p.  161,  166, 
167.  After  his  resignation  he  is  styled  "  late  prior  of  Giseburn.''  He 
seems  to  have  retired^first  to  York,  where  he  witnessed  one  of  the  char- 
ters referred  to:  after  which  we  find  him  at  Carlisle^  or  in  its  viciuity. 
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Roger^  from  whom  he  bought  the  tithes  of  Upleatham 
and  Marsk.     He  was  judge-delegate  in  the  dispute 
between  Whitby  and  Shapp^  and  was  also  employed 
to  examine  the  right  of  Whitby  to   the  church  of 
Crossby-Ravensvvarth.*     He  seems  to  have  died  in 
1230.  As  the  succeeding  priors  are  not  named  in  our 
records^  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  them  in  a  aote.f 
The  possessions  of  this  monastery  were  very  rich 
and  extensive*  Its  estates  indeed  were  not  so  compact 
as  those  of  Whitby  abbey,  and  possibly  were  not  of 
equal  extent,  yet  they  yielded  a  larger  revenue,  as 
they  consisted  chiefly  of  rich  lands  in  the  plain  of 
Cleveland,  and  other  fertile  spots.     Part  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  canons  lay  near  the  Whitby  estates ;  for 
they  had  lands  at  Ugtkorpe,   Scaling,  Danby,  and 
Glazedale,  with  a  right  to  cut  timber  in  Eskdale  forest, 
near  Danby.     Some  of  their  possessions  were  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  in  Hertness,  at  Castle-Eden^  and 
other  parts.:  and  some  were  at  a  mu6h  greater  dis* 
tance;  for  they  had  property  in  Hull,  in  Lincolnshire^ 
in  Cumberland,  and  even  in  Scotland.   Several  lands, 
or  rents,  were  appropriated  to  particular  offices,  as  at 
Whitby.  In  the  list  of  benefactions  we  find  seven  for 
the  support  of  the  fabric^   or  to  the  office  of  the 

*  Sec  p.  328.  331.  R.  f.  103,  &c.  Ch.  p.  167, 168,  &c.  f  John 
occurs,  1230;  Simon ;  Ralph  de  Ireton,  1261 ;  Adam  de  New- 
land,  1289;  William  de  Middleburgb, ;  Robert  de  Wilton,  1320; 

John  de  berlington,  1346;  Johnde  Hurreworthe,  1391;  Walter  de 
Thorpe,  1393;  John  de  Helmesley,  1408;  Thomas  Twenge,  1436; 

Richard  de  Yrton, ;  Thomas  t)arlington,  1455 ;  J\>hn  Moreby, 

1475;  John  Whitby,  1491;  John  Moreby,  1505;  Benedict,  1511; 
William  Spires,  1511 ;  James  Cockeril  S.  T.  P.,  1519;  and  Robert 
Pnrsglove,  alina  Sylvester,  who  was  prior  at  the  dissolution.  A  great 
mimber  of  these  priors  were  chosen  from  among  the  canons  themselves. 
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master-^builder ;  twb  to  the  almshouse;  two  to  the 
office  of  the  pUanciary;  six  IPbr  maintaining  lights 
before  the  great  altar,  or  St.  Mary's;  one  for  a  light 
at  St.  Thomas's  altar;  one  for  a  light  at  St.  Katha- 
rine's altar  ;*  and  one  for  a  light  in  the  dormitory. 
Some  donations  of  villanes^  natives^  or  slaves  occu^ : 
one  was  noticed  before  (p.  376) ;  another  was  granted 
by  Robert  Brus  of  Annandale^  in  I34@,  consisting  of 
the  natives  of  Castle-Eden^  with  all  their  families  and 
goods;  a  third  was  given  by  William  de  Percy  of 
Ktklale^  viz.  two  natives  of  Deephill-bridge^  with  their 
families  and  effects;  and  a  fourth  by  William  de  Mow- 
bray of  Tanietun,  who  gave  the  service  of  two  bro- 
thers John  and  Allan  of  Kirkby^  with  their  families  and 
all  their  goods  f — Some  donations  were  testamentary^ 
being  given  along  with  the  body  of  the  donor :  as  in 
the  case  of  William  de  Kylton^  Osbert  de  Kylton^ 
Hawise  de  Upsal^  Robert  de  Tunstal^  Robert  de 
Tholebi^  Alan^  son  of  Thomas  de  Giseburn,  and 
Agnes,  wife  of  Henry  Fitz-Ralph.  The  grant  of  this 
lady  furnishes  another  instance  of  the  prevalence  of 
slavery :  she  gave  four  oxgangs  of  land  in  Gralmeton^ 
with  four  tofts,  and  the  four  natives  who  held  them, 
with  all  their  families  and  effects.-«^A  few  benefactions^, 
as  at  Whitby,  consisted  in  the  remission  of  feudal 

*  There  was  another  altar  dedicated  to  St.  Cmx,  or  Th^  Hidif 
Cross,  Barton,  p.  356.  f  A  few.iQvtanoes  more  might  have  been 
added.  It  would  seem  that  part  of  the  posterity  of  those  slaves  re« 
mained  attached  to  the  soil  even  after  the  dissoltttion ;  for  Philip  and 
Mary^  in  their  Letters  Patent  to  Sir  Thomas  Chaioner,  granted  hiin^ 
among  other  possessbns  of  this  monastery,  '*  the  native  men,  native 
women,  and  villanes,  with  their  oflbpring^' — ''Natives,  nativas,  el 
vilianos,  cam  eorum  se^oelis/'  Carta  penes  Rob.  CbaloaeramigenMH. 
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services  due  by  the  monastery.  One  of  the  most  cari- 
ous instances  is  a  release  from  5s.  annually  paid  in 
lieu  of  300  eels^  a  service  due  for  an  oxgang  of  land 
in  Rottese.* 

The  immunities  of  this  monastery  were  similar 
to  those  of  our  abbey.  Henry  I.  granted  to  the  prior 
and  canons  the  privileges  of  soch,  Bach,  thol,  theam, 
and  infangemihef.  By  a  charter  of  Henry  III;  they 
were  allowed  to  have  a  market  at  Guisborough  every 
roonday^  and  a  fair  every  year  for  three  daysy  viz.  on 
the  assumption  of  the  blessed  Virgin  (August  15.)  and 
on  the  day  before  and  the  day  after.  The  same  king 
granted  them  free  warren  in  the  den^esne  lands  of 
Guisborough^  Ugthorpe,  Bernaldby^  and  Lounesdale  ; 
which  privilege  was  extended  by  Edward  III^  to  Thor- 
modeby^  Ureby>  and  Hutton-Lowcross.  Edvrard  II 
gave  them  permission^  under  certain  restrictions^  to 
acquire  some  new  lands^  notwithstanding  the  statute 
of  mortmain ;  for  which  dispensation  they  paid  a  fine 
of  £20;  and  a  similar  relaxation  of  the  statute  was 
granted  them  by  Edward  III.  The  latter  also  permit-* 
ted  them  to  turn  their  wood  called  Chfve,  with  80  acres 
of  land  contiguous  to  it^  into  a  pa^k;  and  gave  them 
leave  to  fortify  their  dwelling  at  Guisborough  with  a 
wall  of  stone  and  lime^  and  to  keep  it  so  strengthened 
and  fortified.f  To  these  privileges  Henry  IV  added  the 
view  of  frank-pledge  in -the  parish  of  Guisborougbj 

*  Barton's  Monast  p.  340—354.  Dugd.  Monast  II.  p.  10» 
148,  &c.  Carte  penes  R»  Chaloner  armig.  f  It  seems  to  have  been 
also  inclosed  with  a  foss,  or  ditch,  mentioned  in  Bnrton,  p.  345.  Tbo 
long  ponds,  extending  in  a  line  on  the  sontb  and  east  of  the  priorjr^ 
were  probably  formed  out  of  a  part  of  this  fo8». 
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to  take  place  twice  in  the  year;  the  waif  and  straif^ 
in  the  same  parish ;  and  the  return  of  briefs  or  writs.^ 
The  spiritual  revenue  of  Guisborough  must  have 
been  very  considerable;  for  upwards  of  fifty  churches 
and  chapels  belonged  to  this  priory.  Some  of  them^ 
however^  were  soon  alienated.  Eight  of  them  were 
in  Scotland^  and  of  course  must  have  been  lost  after 
the  war  of  the  succession  ;f  and  a  few  more  were 
withdrawn  in  various  other  ways.  The  church  iji 
Kelestern^  given  by  Hugh  Baius^  was  lost  in  a  dispute 
with  the  priory  of  Thornton.  Kirkby  on  Wisk;  and 
its  dependant  chapels^  granted  by  Wm.  de  Kirkby, 
were  given  up  for  some  lands  at  Alesby  in  Lincoln* 
shire.  The  church  of  Lyum^  or  Kirkleatham^  which 
Wm.  de  Kylton  gave  with  his  body^  seems  to  have 
scarcely  ever  come  into  the  possession  of  the  canons.^ 
Some  of  the  chapels  yielded  little  revenue ;  for  the 
expence  of  supplying  them  with  chaplains^  if  they 
were  regularly  supplied,  would  equal  Uie  emoluments; 
diQugh,  in  some  cases,  there  were  lands,  or  revenues, 
expressly  set  apart  for  their  support.  ||     As  almost  idl 

*  Ibid.  Tanner,  p.  650,  651.  f  These  were  Annan,  Loch* 
mahen,  Kirk-Patrick,  Cumbertrees,  Rein-Patrick,  Gretenhoa  (now 
Gretnay),  Rampton,  and  Logan.  Dagd.  Mon.  IL  p.  152.  Burton, 
p.  357.  All  these  churches  were  granted  by  the  Annandale  branch 
of  the  Brns  fomily.  §  Burton,  p.  340,  348.  Cartas  penes  R.  Chalo- 
ner  annij|.— It  is  possible,  howeyer,  that  the  church  of  Lyum,  which 
was  confirmed  to  the  priory  by  king  John,  might  be  the  chapel  of 
Wilton,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkleatham:  at  least  this  chapel,  for  which 
I  i&nd  no  other  charter,  may  have  come  to  the  priory  in  consequence 
of  this  grant  ||  The  3rd  reter  de  Brus  gave  £1.  to  the  canons,  on 
condition  that  they  should  find  a  perpetual  chaplain  for  Brotton :  and 
some  lands  at  Castle-Eden  were  confirmed  to  them,  on  their  agreeing 
to  pay  5  marks  to  a  chaplain  to  celebrate  in  the  chapel  of  Kilbtwe. 
Barton's  Monast.  p.  342.     There  was  also  a  chapel  of  theirs  at 
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t)ie  churches  subject  to  this  priory  were  appropriated 
t6  it^  the  receipts  in  petmons  would  be  small,  but  in 
Hthet  very  great.  The  tithe  of  fish^  for  Redcar, 
GoathaiUi  aad  Sktnningrave,  was  not  inconsiderable. 
The  church  of  Hessle,  near  Hull,  given  by  Ivo  de 
Karhem^  was  supplied  by  one  of  the  canons;  and 
another  of  them  officiated  in  Trinity  ehapel,  Hull, 
annexed  to  this  church.  Here  was  a  chantry,  and  an 
hospital  for  twelve  men,  each  of  whom  received  one 
halfpenny  daily.* 

CMtle-Eden,  ivhicli  tbfe  t>i8hop  of  Durham,  in  1^1 1>  eonfiroMd  to  the 
canoBS,  together  with  the  chapel  of  Treindon.  Dugd.  Motiast.  II.  p. 
152.  The  chapel  of  Toccotes,  (or  Tockels),  called  St  James's,  vas 
supplied  every  mcmday  Wednesday  and  firiday,  by  a  chaplaio  found  by 
the  sacrist  of  the  priory;  for  the  convenience  of  the  family  of  Toccotes 
and  their  dependanta,  who  engaged  to  attend  the  mother  church  of 
Guisberou^h,  with  their  offerings,  on  Sundays  and  other  festivals; 
and  also  )o  maintain  the  chapel,  and  furnish  it  with  a  chalice,  &c. 
Barton,  p.  3^.  Th^re  was  a  chapel  in  the  houae  or  ^asfle  of  the 
Ateinilis  at  Whorlton,  besides  the  church  of  Whorlton.  Ibid:  p.  3^7. 
'fhere  seemi»-to  have  been  a  chapel  in  the  manor-house  at  Marsk.  H>id. 
p«  3^.  Indeed^  a  chapel  was  then  a  necdssary  appendage  to  tha 
mansion  of  a  baron.  A  family  at  Redcar  gave  some  land  there,  on 
which  a  chapel  was  to  be  built:  but  this  pious  design  dees  not  appear 
ta  have  been  carried  into  effect.  Ibid.  p.  351. 

*  Burton,  p.  346,  &c.  Tanner,  p.  650.  Carts  penes  R.  Chaloner 
armig. — > A  lease  of  tlie  tithes  ci  8  rectories  and'  7  chap^,  bekMgiDg 
to  this  priory  at  the  disso)utioii,  (iQcludiiiR  the  ol|>lations  of  sov^  of 
them),  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII  to  Thomas  Leigh,  Esq.  after- 
wards Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  on  the  following  terms:  Rectory  of  Guis* 
borough  and  chapel  o|  llplieatham — ^.£30 ;  Marsk^  with  the  tithe  of 
fish  at  Redcar— <£26  13^.  4d;  Skellon  and  the  chapel  of  Brottoii, 
with  the  tithe  of  fish  at  Skianing;rave— «£18 ;  Ormesby  and  the  cha- 
pel of  E8toQ^«£26  I3tf.  4d;  Marfon~-<£8;  Stainton  with  iU  chapels 
of  AcklaraandThormonby— «£26  iV.  4^:;  Straipiton  with  t)^e  chapel 
of  Seton — of*!?  6s,  Sd;  and  Hart  with  its  cWpel  of  Hartlcipoolr-' 
£22,  Sonie  of  the  tithes  of  hay>  &c.  being  let  to  various  individual^ 
ore  not  included  in  this  lease  ;  which  is  also  tlie  case  with  the  tithes 
and  oQ^riags  set  apart  for  the  ministers.  Burton  had  not  seen  this 
iease,  nor  the  other  ps^rs  in  possession  o(  Rob<$rt  Chaloner,  Esqr 
e|ae  he  w^ould  not  have  supposed  tliat  Ackiam  was  alienated  fiem  i9ie 
priory  (p.  340.  ^ote),  nor  have  been  ignorant  of  the  perison^s  name 
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Scarth^  near  WhorUon>  was  a  cell  belonging  to 
this  priory.  It  was  founded  by  Stephen  de  Meinill 
in  the  time  of  Henry  1 ;  and  Robert  de  Meinill  gave 
for  its  support  the  churches  of  Rudby  and  Wborlton, 
vith  the  cbapelry  of  his  own  house.  It  seems  iu  have 
been  abandoned  by  the  canons  prior  to  the  dissolqtion^^ 
and  some  have  doubted  whether  the  founder's  desigtia 
ever  took  effect.* 

The  hospital  of  St.  Leonard  at  Hutton-Lowcrbss^ 
founded  by  William^de  Bernaldby^  for  lepers^  was  a 
considerable  establishment  under  this  priory ;  and  se- 
veral donations  were  appropriated  to  its  support. 
Most  of  these  donations  were  in  Bernaldby  or  Bar- 
ikaby.  The  master  of  this  hospital^  in  1343^  was 
Richard  de  Brotton.  He  was  sometimes  called  the 
keeper^  or  elentosinary  custos:  The  lord  of  Hutton 
had  a  right  to  pla.ce  one  leper  in  this  hospital ;  but 
this  right  was  given  up  to  the  prior^  and  to  the  keeper 
of  the  hospital.f 

If  tradition  can  be  credited^  for  I  have  not  founcl 
aJiy  satisfactory  documents  On  the  subject^  there  was 

from  whom  the  church  of  Hes^le  was  receWed,  p.  946. — Of  th6«>ther 
churches  and  chapels,  not  already. noticed,  Danby,  Kirk-Bum,  Kiik- 
Levington,  Yarm,  Wilton^  Whorlton,  Ingleby-Arneciiff,  HeskurtOD, 
Ihe  oUierHeslarton,  Hessie,  Shirebum,  and  Derham  in  Airedale, 
(Cumberland),  were  appropriated  to  the  priory.  They  had  also  the 
patronage  of  fiaaingtou,  Liverton,  Lofthouse,  Crathbrne,  Beniinghiun« 
and  Bridekirk  in  Airedale ;  the  chapel  of  Hartsey  paid  a  pension  to 
their  church  of  Amecliff,  and  they  had  a  chapel  called  St.  Helen's  in 
the'warrien  at  Hartlepool.  Burton,  p.  340^  &c.  History  of  Hartlepool^ 
by  Sir  Cothbert  Sharp,  p.  1 14.  There  was  another  chapel,  chaiitry, 
or  hospital,  called  St.  Helen's,  at  Wilton ;  where  two  priests  were  to 
say  mass  for  the  soul  of  the  founder.  Sir  William  Bolmer ;  and  where 
44Hior  oafn,  and  4  poor  women  were  maintained  Graves's  Hist,  of 
Cleveland,  p.  41 1  412.  *  Dugd.  Mon.  U.  p.  153.  Taaner,  p.6dlif, 
Burton,  p.  357.    f  BiirtpQ,  p.  357, 
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also  ft  cell  in  Commondale^  belonging  to  this  priory. 
The  tradition  prevails  both  at  Goisborougb  and  in 
Commondale ;  and^  in  the  latter  place,  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  building  are  pointed  out  as  the  ruina  of 
this  cell.  From  this  building,  it  is  said,  the  painted 
glass,  now  in  the  east  window  of  Guisborough  church, 
was  taken  at  the  dissolution.  When  we  consider  the 
scanty  information  which  we  have  concerning  Scarth, 
the  want  of  written  documents  will  perhaps  not  appear 
a  decisive  proof  that  no  relii^ious  house  existed  in 
Commondale.* 

The  painted  glass,  now  mentioned,  has  not  been 
made  for  the  window  which  it  occupies;  as  appears 
from  the  awkwardly  patched  fragments  of  figures  and 
inscriptions  of  various  kinds :  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
uninteresting.  The  window  is  divided  at  the  top  into 
several  small  compariments,  formed  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  mullions  and  transoms,  and  in  these  compart- 
ments various  fragments  are  distributed.  The  rest  of 
the  window  is  divided  longitudinally  by  two  mullions, 
to  as  to  form  three  equal  compartments.  In  one  we 
see  the  virgin  and  babe^  or  Christ  in  his  infancy ;  in 
the  central  division  is  a  king  with  a  golden  crpwn> 
probably  to  denote  Christ  reigning ;  and  in  the  third 
compartment  is  Christ  judging  the  world.  Beside  the 
babe,  in  the  first  figure,  is  a  dove,  to  represent  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Over  the  second  figure  is  a  semicircular 
inscription,  very  imperfect,  in  which  we  can  discern 

*  The  prior  had  a  mansion  in  Danby.  Burton,  p.  343.  The 
home  in  Commondale  might  be  a  similar  mansion,  if  not  a  hermitage 
er  eell.  The  notion  that  bishop  Colman  had  a  cell«here  is  unfonaded. 
The  dale  was  aneiently  called  Camisedak, 
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the  words  MtUSi  mi^tvett—God  be  merciful.  The 
third  figure^  which  is  the  most  interesting,  exhibits  the 
judge,  with  uplifted  hands,  in  the  act  of  pronouncing 
sentence.  Beneath  him  we  see  the  dead  rising,  or 
newly  raised ;  the  righteous  clothed,  and  looking 
>  towards  the  judge;  the  ungodly  naked,  and  shrinking 
from  his  presence.  Over  their  heads  i9  the  sentence 
Viitt  ivHiitti  pattiH  mti^Come  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father :  and  beneath  is  the  sentence  3Ett  tlialclKiCti 
ill  tQtttm  d:tm{nn — Depart  ye  cursed  into  everlast^ 
ing  fire.  The  lower  part  of  the  window  is  chiefly 
filled  with  common  glass,  bnt  adorned  with  some  small 
lozenge  panes  containing  figures  of  apostles,  and  two 
.panes  of  the  same  shape  in  which  are  the  armorial 
bearings  o*f  the  Cbaloners.  These  must  of  course  be 
modern.  The  remaining  figures  scarcely  deserve  to 
be  particularized. 

This  parish  church,^  or  rather  a  church  on  the 
same  site,  called  St.  Michael's,  existed  before  the 
foundation  of  the  monastery,  and  even  before  the 
conquest.*  Like  St.  Mary's  at  Whitby,  it  was  a  place 
of  worship  for  the  people  of  the  town  arid  neighbour- 
hood, while  the  great  church  of  the  priory  was  re* 
served  for  the  canons. 

The  church  of  the  priory  has  been  of  great  ex*- 
tent  and  grandeur,  as  appears  from   the  remains 

*  Dagd.  Mon.  II.  p.  148.  Bawdwen's  Domesday,  p.  69.  Tbift 
church,  at  the  time  of  the  surrey,  was  not  in  the  fee  of  Robert  d« 
Brus,  but  in  that  of  the  earl  of  Morton.  Hence  the  site  of  the  monas- 
tery was  granteSd,  or  confirmed,  by  Ralph  de  Clere ;  who  probably 
lield  it  in  right  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  or  his  assigns.  The  churchy 
in  Ralph's  charter,  is  called  St.  MicbaePs  chapel:  the  priory  was 
built  on  the  south  olit       . 
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of  the  east  wait  a  view  of  which  is  here  presented, 
The  whole  extent  of  the  east  wall  is  98  feet^  the 
great  east  window  is  24  feet  wide^  and  above  60  feet 
high  ;  besides  10  or  1 1  feet  between  the  base  of  the 
window  and  the  ground^  which  space  being  added  to 
the  height  of  the  arch,  by  the  taking  down  of  that 
part  of  the  wall,  gives  it  a  magnificent  appearance. 


The  upper  part  of  the  arch  has  been  adorned  with 
inullions  elegantly  branched,  which  has  also  been  the 
case  with  the  smaller  windows.  The  architecture  is 
that  of  the  I4th  century,  the  church  having  been 
burnt  down  in  the  end  of  the  13lh, 

The  offices  of  the  priory,  which  must  have  stood 
chiefly  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  church,  are  all 
demolished  :*  but  we  find  on  the  northwest  side  part 

*  In  the  Uase  of  the  site,  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  SirTbos. 
Leigh,  the  buildings  of  the  priory  are  expressly  excepted,  as  ''the 
king  had  ordered  them  to  b^  demolished  and  carried  oS."   Great  part 
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of  the  ancient  wall^  (probably  the  same  that  was  bailt 
when  the  priory  was  fortified),  with  a  gate  leading 
into  the  village,  and  part  of  the  porter's  lodge.  The 
outer  arch  of  the  gate  is  semicircular,  and  strongly 
built;  the  inner  arch  is  elliptical,  with  a  small  gate  at 
the  side,  to  admit  persons  entering  singly. — A  strong 
iron  lock,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the  offices  of  the 
priory,  above  15  inches  long,  and  from  8  to  11  in 
breadth,  having  two  keys,  and  three  bolts^  besides  two 
lateral  bolts,  has  long  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Chaloner  family.  One  key  is  fixed  in  the  lock  ;  the 
other,^  which  can  be  taken  out,  as  in  other  locks,  turns 
round  in  a  kind  of  box,  the  caverns  of  which  are 
adapted  to  receive  its  indented  teeth,  placed  in  six 
rows.  The  whole  mechanism  is  singularly  ingenious ; 
and  from  its  great  strength  and  security,  we  may  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  the  lock  of  the  treasury. 

It  was  chiefly  to  the  bounty  6f  the  Brus  family 
that  this  priory  was  indebted  for  all  its  glory ;  yet,  as 
the  monks  of  Whitby  had  disputes  with  the  descen- 
dants of  Wm.  de  Percy,  the  canons  of  Guisborough 
were  in  like  manner  involved  in  serious  quarrels  with 
the  posterity  of  their  liberal  founder.  In  1^46,  a 
dispute  between  John  the  prior  and  the  fourth  Peter 
de  Brus,  was  settled  in  York,  at  the  easter  assizes ; 
and  this  was  not  the  first  quarrel  between  them.  The 
chief  matters  in  debate  were,  the  pasturing  of  cattle 
in  the  moors  of  Glazedale,  Swineshead,  Wheatlands- 

of  the  village  of  Guisborough  appears  t9  have  been  rebuilt  with  the 
materials  \  for  there  is  scarcely  an  old  house  pulled  down  in  it  without 
observing  some  of  the  carved  stones.«^iV.  B^  In  the  last  line  qf  th» 
opposite  page,  for  iiorth<*east  read  north-^west. 
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bead^  and  Stonegateside ;  some  taxes  imposed  by 
Peter  de  Brus  on  the  prior's  servants ;  dues  exacted 
by  him  for  vessels  delivering  goods  at  Coatbam  for 
the  priory ;  the  tithe  of  game ;  and  mill  dues.  The 
lord  of  Skelton  seems  to  have  been  the  aggressor^  and 
the  prior  obtained  the  redress  of  his  grievances,* — 
The  Brus  family  and  their  heirs,  the  Thwengs, 
D'Arcies,  and  Fauconbergs^  had  the  advowson  of  the 
monastery ;  but  as  so  many  of  the  canons  themselves 
were  chosen  priors,  it  is  probable  that  their  patrons 
did  not^nterfere  much  in  the  elections.f  Many  indi- 
viduals of  these  noble  families  were  interred  in  the 
priory ;  and,  at  the  dissolution,  a  beautiful  monument 
of  the  Brus  family  was  standing  in  the  church  of  the 
priory .§  It  was  of  the  table  form,  and  has  stood  with 
the  east  end  against  a  wall,  probably  the  east  wall  of 
the  church,  near  the  altar.  It  had  no  recumbent 
figure  above,  but  13  upright  figures  standing  in 
niches,  5  on  each  side,  and  3  on  the  west  end.  The 
centre  figure  at  the  west  end  is  a  king,  in  royal  robes, 
with*  a^  crown  on  his  head;  his  right  hand  holds  a 
sceptre,  while  his  left  supports  a  shield  bearing  a  lion 
rampant.  This  was  perhaps  intended  for  king  Robert 
Brus,  or  rather  for  his  grandfather  Robert  the  com- 
petitor. The  other  figures  are  clothed  in  armour,  and 
have  shields  with  the  lion  rampant,,  the  saltier,  and 

*  Fin.  Ebor.  30  Hen.  3.  ligul.  £.  Carta  penes  R.  Chaloner 
armig. — The  most  serious  contest  "which  this  priory  had  vith  any 
neigh bociring  monastery,  was  that  which  was  carried  on  with  the  priory 
of  Tinemouth>  respecting  the  tithes  of  Hart  and  Stranton/A.  D.  1212. 
Barton,  p.  345,  346.  f  Ibid.  p.  354.  §  A  representation  of  this 
monument,  but  not  correct,  i&  given  in  Dugdale's  Monast.  II.  p.  148. 
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other  armorial  bearings  of  the  family.  The  west  end 
was  probably  destroyed  at  the  dissolution^  but  the 
south  and  north  sides  were  removed  into  the  parish 
church;  aftd  were  fixed  in  the/ seats  near  the  west 
door^  one  on  each  side  the  passage.  At  the  rebuilding 
of  the  churchy  a  few  years  ago^  these  precious  remains 
of  antiquity  were  built  into  the  porch,  oriower  part 
of  the  tower;  that  which  was  the  south  part  of  the 
monument,  on  .the  north  side,  still  fronting  the  sotrth; 
and  that  which  was  the  north  part,  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  five  knights  on  the  latter  have  their  shields 
on  their  breast,  those  on  the  former  have  theiti  cover- 
ing the  left  arm.  The  sculpture,  though  partly  defaceil, 
is  highly  interesting,  not  only  as  the  principal  figures 
are  well  executed,  but  as  the  pillars  between  the 
niches,  and  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  forming  the 
canopies,  are  adorned  with  smaller  figures  and  devices, 
at  once  elegant  and  curious.^ 

As  several  stoqe  coffins  and  graves  have  been 
discovered,  at  various  periods,  in  a  part  of  the  garden 
of  Robert  Chaloner,  Esq.  on  the  south  of  the  con- 
ventual church,  we  may  suppose  that  the  cemetery 
was  in  that  quarter;  or  else  that  this  was  the  site  of 
the  chapter-house,  where  the  illustrious  dead  were 
frequently  interred.f 

*  Some  of  the  figures  on  the  pillars  are  priors^  canons,  persons 
reading,  writing,  &c.  Among  the  emblems,  or  lesser  figures,  we  find-^ 
a  cock  perched  on  a  hand-reel — the  sun  and  the  moon — ^the  bread  and 
the  chalice — a  griffin,  an  angel,  &c.  On  the  whole,  there  is  much 
more  variety  in  the  sculpture  than  appears  in  Dugdale's  plate.  Several 
monuments  of  the  Fauconbergs,  and  other  barons,  appeared  among  the 
ruins  of  the  priory^  some  tipie  after  the  dissolution.  Grose's  Antiuu.  VI. 

1. 105.   t  ^^  1^08>  some  labourers,  digging  a  foundation  for  a  forcing 
ed,  about  dO  yards  south-west  of  the  east  wi^li  of  the  priory  church,, 
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Gaisborough  had  the  honour  of  prodacing  some 
eminent  men^  as  well  as  Whitby.  William^  a  canon 
of  this  priofy^  assumed  the  habit  of  the  Cistercian 
order^  under  St.  Rob«rt  abbot  of  New-Minster  (for- 
merly a  monk  of  WhitbyX  and  on  the  death  of  that 
abbot  he  was  chosen  his  successor^  and  w^s  afterwards 
promoted  to  be  abbot  of  Fountains.  His  historian 
gives  him  the  very  highest  character :  '^lie  proclaimed 
war  against  vices^  maintained  a  combat  with  (pleasures, 
and>  mortifying  his  members^  compelled  the  flesh  to 
serve  the  spirit.  This  indeed  he  carried  to  excess^ 
weakening  his  body  with  immoderate  watchings  and 
^stings.  Many  years  he  presided  over  New-Minster, 
and  the  house  prospered  in  his  hands*  From  thence 
be  was  translated  to  the  government  of  the  church  of 
Fountains,  at  a  great  age:  yet  his  advanced  years 
occasioned  no  neglect  in  discipline  or  management; 
for  he  was  a  prudent  man,  having  faithful  counsellors^ 

Ibund  two  sAone  ooffios  placed  close  together,  and  pointaig  east  and 
west.  One  was  larger  than  the  other^  but  they  were  of  the  same  fornix 
each  consisting  of  an  entire  stone,  coarsely  hewn,  with  a  place  for  the 
head  to  rest  in,  and  without  any  appearance  of  a  cover.  The  bones 
in  both  were  well  preserved;  and  in  one  of  them  the  teeth  were  entire, 
with  the  enamel  wnite.  The  coffins  are  still  kept  in  the  garden,  their 
contents  having  been  removed  aiid  buried.  Immediately  under  these 
coffins  were  discovered  two  more,  consisting  of  several  flat  stones,  in 
a  rough  slate,  some  forming  the  sides,  some  the  bottom,  and  some 
the  covering.  Each  of  these  contained  a  skeleton,  without  the  head; 
and  after  a  diligent  search,  a  skull  was  found  at  the  foot  of  each  coffin, 
but  lying  on  the  ontside,  as  if  unworthy  to  be  enlomhed  with  the  body. 
These  were  probably  the  remains  of  some  barons  who  had  been  be^' 
headed  for  treason.  In  the  same  place  were  seen  numerous  bones  and 
parts  of  skeletons,  lying  >n  every  direction  without  any  order;  and 
some  spear^lieads  and  battle  axes  were  dog  up,  nearly  consumed  with 
rust.  A  subterraneous  passage  was  also  discovered  near  the  spot, 
pointtiig  towards  the  east  end  of  the  conventual  church ;  but  it  wait 
shut  up  without  bemg  explored. 
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active  officers^  obedient  eons^  who,  with  filial  love^ 
bore  on  their  shoulders  the  old  age  of  their  father. 
He  governed  his  subjects  with  mildness^  seeking^  the- 
good  of  his  people ;  and  the  house  increased  under 
his  hand^  in  manors^  and  pastures^  and  plentiful  pos* 
sessions.  During  10  years  he  ruled  the  church  of 
Foutitains;  and  having  finished  his  course^  he  rested 
in  peace  at  a  good  old  age^  leaving  to  posterity  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  his  virtues."* 

Walter  Hemingburgh,  one  of  the  annalists  of 
of  the  middle  ages^  was  a  canon  of  Guisborough.  Hifi 
work  begins  at  the  conquest^  and  is  continued  lo  the 
year  1308.  It  consists  of  about  30  chapters;  but  a 
great  part  of  it  is  not  original^  being  borrowed  almost 
verbatim  from  William  of  Newburgh.  He  wrote  much 
about  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  into  the  north  of 
England;  and  has  recorded  some  interesting  parti* 
culars  relating  to  his  own  monastery.  Under  the  year 
1289,  he  registers  this  calamity :  ''  On  the  7th  of  the 
Kalends  of  June  (May  26)  the  fierce  flame  consumed 
our  church  of  Giseburn^  with  many  books  of  divinfty, 
and  nine  most  valuable  chalices,  and  with  cosily  vest* 
ments  and  images.'^f  Under  the  year  1296  he  records 
the  death  of  Robert  de  Brus^  competitor  with  B^liol  for 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  He  died  at  Lochmaben  in  his 
territory  of  Annandale ;  and^  by  his  own  desire^,  was 

*  Dugd.  Mon.  I.  p.  749.  f  To  help  to  repair  this  loss^  the 
canons  next  year  petitioned  £dward  I.  for  leave  to  appropriate  the 
churches  of  Easington,  Berningham,  and  Heslarton,  of  which  they 
already  had  the  advowson :  the  king  granted  their  request  as  for  as  in 
htm  lay,  yet  the  appropriation  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  effect 
Grose's  Antiqu.  VI.  p.  105.  Graves's  Hist.  p.  424. — Hemingburgh,  or 
Hemmingford,  died  at  Guisborough,  in  1347.  Biogr.  Diet.  XVII.  336* 
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buried  at  Guisborough,  beside  hia  father.* — When 
Leiand  made  his  tour  through  the  monasteries^  the 
canons  of  Guisborough  had  no  copy  of  this  chronicle; 
nor  does  he  make  extracts  from  any  work  in  their 
library^  though  he  names  a  few  of  the  books.f 

Dr.  Cockerill^  the  last  prior  but  one^  was  one  of 
the  graduated  canons  of  this  monastery.  He  held  the 
rectory  of  Lythe.  After  being  prior  of  Guisborough 
for  some  years^  he  was  made  abbot  of  Lilleshull ;  but 
be  was  attainted  for  high  treason,  during  the  troubles 
that  occurred  at  the  dissolution.^ 

The  canons  of  this  priory  distinguished  them- 
selves^ along  with  the  monks  of  Durham^  in  resisting 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  church  of  Rome.[|  Near 
the  Jissblution,  they  contracted  an  intimate  friendship 
with  the  monks  of  St.  Mary's  abbey  at  York  J 

*  Lei.  Coll.  11.  p  314,  31d.  It  is  probable  that  the  principal 
figure  on  the  tomb  above  described  was  intended  for  this  Robert;  for 
though  he  did  not  reach  the  crown  himself,  the  success  of  his  grand- 
son would  be  considered  as  establishing  his  right  to  wear  it.  Tbe 
royal  shield  on  the  tomb,  as  represented  in  Dugdale's  plate,  is  eK^ctly 
the  same  with  the  shield  of  king  Robert,  as  it  appears  on  his  great 
seal.  (See  an. engraving  of  this  seal  in  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp's  Hist,  of 
Hartlepool,  at  p.  27.)  Yet  this  is  no  proof  that  the  figure  is  not  meant 
for  Robert  the  competitor,  wliose  shieM  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
i\he  same.  King  Robert  was  interred  at  Dunferniling.  f  Ibid.  III. 
p.  41.  §  Burton,  p.  3.5.5.  Graves's  Hist.  p.  425.  ||  Matth.  Paris, 
p.  020,  921.  X  Among  the  papers  in  the  possession  of  Rob.  Chaloner, 
Esq.  M.  P.  is  a  deed,  by  which  John  prior  of  Guisborough  and  bi^ 
convent,  in  gratitude  for  favours  received,  admit  to  their  frateruity 
Edmund  abbot  of  St.  Mary's  and  his  convent,  giving  them  an  interest 
in  their  prayers  and  services,  both  during  life  and  after  death.  As 
this  document  is  dated  Sept.  30.  1511,  there  must  be  a  mistake  in 
Burton's  list,  where  he  makes  Benedict  prior,  Sept.  10.  1511.  Bur- 
ton's Mon.  p.  355.  A  copy  of  this  deed,  and  of  some  other  papers 
relating  to  this  priory,  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix.  The  deed  is 
parlicuiarly*  interesting,  as  it  has  appended  lo  it  an  impression  of  the 
pripryseal,  partly  mutilated.  On  one  side  is  the  virgin  Mary  and  th^ 
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The  number  of  canons  which  formed  the  com^ 
plemeiit  of  this  priory  is  not  known  ;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  comparative  number  of  pensioner! 
after  the  dissolution^  they  must  have  been  much  more 
numerous  than  the  monks  of  Whitby.  Their  revenues 
indeed  were  considerably  largej: ;  the  annual  amount 
being  estimate{l  by  Dugdale  at  £628.  3s,  4:d.  and  by 
Speed  at  £713,  6s.  6d.* 

The  priory  of  Grosmont,  now  called  Growmond, 
was  much  inferior  to  that  of  Guisborough.  It  was 
founded  about  the  year  1200,  by  the  liberality  of 
Johanna,  daughter  of  William  Fossard,  and  wife  of 
Robert  de  Turnham.  This  lady  was  heiress  to  the 
estates  of  the  Fossard  family,  at  Mulgrave,  Egton^ 
and  other  places ;  which  descended  to  her  daughter 

babe,  siUing  under  a  canopy  m  the  form  of  a  churcli,  with  this  m* 
scription  around  her:  XV6  MXRIX  GRSICia:  PL.  Hail  Mar jf 
full  of  grace  !  On  either  side  is  a  person  nnder  a  smaller  canopy, 
kneeling  towards  the  virgin,  and  raising  iiis  hands.  The  inscriptioa 
around  the  outer  edge,  the  beginning  of  which  is  gone,  appears  to 
have  been  Sm.  PRIORSC'  BeXct  MSR16  D6  GY8€BURR€. 
The  seal  of  the  priory  of  the  blessed  Mary  of  Gyseburne.  On  the 
reverie  is  St  Augustine  in  hi§  robes,  with  his  mitre  and  crosier,  sit« 
ting  also  beneath  a  church-like  canopy,  with  a  praying  figure  on  either 
side,  as  on  the  obverse.  Around  the  saint  are  the  words  OR'K  ^P.  flOB. 
8E6  XV'IrV.  Pray  fur  us,  St,  Augustine.  The  marginal  inscrip* 
lion  on  this  side  is  too  imperfect  to  be  translated ;  the  letters  which 

remain  are  XVnVSTl Be  ?-6CVM  FO Perhaps  it  has  been, 

Sancte  Augustine  tecum  fons  vit^e  divinje — Holy  Augus^ 
tine,  with  thee  is  the  fountain  of  divine  life.  Tfie  crockets  and 
finials  of  the  smaller  canopies  are  those  of  the  13th  century  or  the 
beginning  of  the  14th. 

*  Dugdale,  I.  p.  1045.  Tanner^  p.  650.  Burton,  p.  354,  356. 
Among  the  revenues  of  Guisborough,  as  well  as  of  Whitby,  there  were 
several  precarice,  or  day'S'Works.  In  the  grant  made  to  Sir  Thomas 
Chaloner  after  the  dissolution,  I  find  "  57  precari^,  or  autumnal  works 
called  Heybound,  annually  paid  or  done  by  different  tenants  of  Gis- 
bourue,  and  lately  belonging  to  th«  monastery  of  Gisbourne/'  Carta 
penes  R.  Chaloner  armig. 
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Isabella^  and  came  by  her  to  the  Mauley  family^  on 
ber  marriage  with  the  first  Peter  de  Mauley.  Johanna^ 
by  her  charter,  granted  to  the  prior  and  brethren  of 
the  order  of  Grandimont  in  France  (a  branch  of  the 
Benedictines),  a  mansion  in  the  forest  of  Egton,  to 
be  a  celt  to  their  monastery.  Accordmgly  a  small 
priory  was  erected  here,  in  a  sequestered  spot  on  the 
banks  ot  the  Esk ;  where  a  few  monks,  under  the 
government  of  a  corrector,  took  up  their  abode;  call- 
ing the  place  Grandimont  or  Grosmont,  after  the 
parent  monastery.  The  possessions  given  by  the 
foundress  were  chiefly  at  Egton  and  Goldsborougb. 
She  gave  them  the  mill  at  Egton,  with  the  fishery 
there;  and  granted  liberty  for  their  cattle  to  graze  in 
her  pastures,  to  the  number  of  40  cows,  500  sheep, 
Ac.  with  their  young  of  three  years.  They  also  re- 
ceived from  her  some  houses  in  York,  with  several 
other  donations ;  among  which  a  gift  of  villanes  must 
not  be  omitted :  "  She  gave  them  one  man  in  Golds- 
burc  (Goldsborougb),  with  his  messuage,  and  two 
oxgangs  of  land,  and  his  heirs; — to  cultivate  their 
land  in  the  same  town,  and  do  other  services,  at  the 
will  of  the  brethren;  and  another  man  in  the  same 
manner  in  Eggeton»  with  two  oxgangs  of  land,  to 
keep  their  mill  and  their  cattle,  and  do  other  services, 
at  the  will  of  the  brethren ;  and  likewise  one  called 
Tostus  in  Sandesbande  (Sandsend),  for  doing  their 
business  and  services ;  and  one  man  in  DonecastrCj 
and  his  heirs,  with  his  messuage  and  its  appertenan- 
ces,  to  attend  them  in  certain  places  and  houses  of 
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theirs/** — Effton  mill  seems  to  have  been  afterwards 
withdrawn  from  the  priory ;  but  it  was  restored  by 
the  3rd  Peter  de  Mautey,  with  further  privileges;  on 
condition  that  the  monks  should  establish  a  chantry 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  providing  two  chaplains^ 
to  perform  service  daily^  for  their  souls,  and  to  chant 
every  year  on  the  anniversary  of  their  obits;  and  that 
the  monks  should  also  relieve  any  foreign  brother  who 
might  visit  them.f — About  an  hundred  years  after, 
the  abbot  of  Grandimont  obtained  leave  of  Richard 
11^  to  sell  the  advowson  of  this  cell^  with  its  apper- 
tenances,  to  John  Hewitt,  afias  Serjaunt;  by  which 
means  it  hectaime  indigenous,  and  was  not  among  the 
alien  priories  suppressed  by  Henry  V. — ^This  priory, 
Vfrhich  was  sometimes  called  Eskdale,  was  probably 
intended  for  13  monks;  but  there  were  not  above  4 
in  it  at  the  dissolution.  Its  annual  revenues  are  rated 
by  Dugdale  at  £12  2s.  Sd;  by  Speed,  at  £14  28. 
8d.  The  advowson  of  the  church  of  Lockinton  be- 
longed to  it,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  received 
any  more  churches.§ 

*  Dugd.  Mod.  III.  p.  15.  .  The  grovod  for  the  priory  was  to 
extend  along  the-  river  VII  Quarantans,  and  towards  the  hill  three 
Quarantans  and  a  half:  the  Quarantans  to  be  measured  by  a  rod  of 
20  feet  The  inclosure  of  this  space  is  still  very  discernible.  The 
monks  were  to  have  200  acres  in  all,  stroand  their  honse^  including 
woods ;  and  were  also  permitted  to  cut  timber  out  of  the  forest.  This 
charter  was  confirmed  by  king  John.  Ibid«  I.  p.  597.  f  The  original 
charter  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Richard  Garbutt,  the  present  pro« 
prietor  of  Egton  mill.  It  is  dated  at  St  Julian's,  on  St  Bartholomew's 
day  (Aug.  24),  1294.  Roger  de  Cressewell  was  then  corrector; 
and  the  brethren  of  the  priory,  though  connected  with  Grandimont  in 
.  France,  were  "  of  the  £nglish  nation."  The  charter  is  most  beau- 
tifully written :  Mauley's  seal  is  gone,  but  the  silk  cord  by  which  it 
kung  still  remains.    §  Tanner,  p.  679. 
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The  church  at  Growmond^  of  which  the  foun- 
dations are  still  visible^  has  been  100  feet  long^  by  40 
broad.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Seme  of  tlie 
other  buildings^  extending  westward  from  the  churchy 
have  been  converted  into  a  farm-house  and  ofiBces. 
On  the  south  of  these  buildings  has  been  the  square 
of  the  cloister^  which  has  reached  almost  to  the  brink 
of  the  river^  being  near  100  feet  each  way. 

The  six  nunneries  in  the  district  were  all  founded 
in  the  12th  century^  ail  dedicated  to  the  virgin  Mary^ 
and  all  conducted  on  a  small  scale;  each  being  intend- 
ed for  the  reception  of  about  12  nuns  and  a  prioress. 

Handale^  or  Grenedale,  a  Benedictine  priory^ 
was  founded  in  1133^  by  William  de  Percy  of  Duns- 
ley,  grandson  of  the  first  William  de  Percy,  who 
endowed  it  with  lands  in  Grenedale,  Dunsley,.  and 
Staxton  in  Depedale.    To  these  were  added  by  other 
benefactors  some  lands  and  tenements  in  Marton, 
Scaling,  Wapley,  and  Hilderwell.  The  prioress  Avicia 
and  her  nuns^  let  to  Ralph  the  prior  and  the  canons 
of  Guisborougb,  an  oxgang  of  land  and  two  tofts  in 
Marton,  at  an  yearly  rent  of  4  quarters  of  corn. 
Richard  de  Percy,  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  or  of 
Henry  HI,   granted  the  advowson  of  Handale  to 
Richard  Malebisse  and  his  heirs,  on  condition  of  their 
paying  to  the  nuns  one  pound  of  incense  yearly. 
Small  as  their  property  was,  they  did  not  enjoy  it 
without  molestation;  but  had  law-suits  about  their 
premises  in  Hilderwell,  about  the  mediety  of  a  mill  at 
Scaling,  and  other  matters.    There  were  8  nuns  on 
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the  establishment  at  the  dissolution ;  when  the  reve- 
nues according  to  Dugdale  were  only  £13  198/  ac« 
cording  to  Speed,  £30  7«.  8rf  *~The  church  of  this 
priory  is  completely  demolished;  but  some  remains  of 
the  other  buildings  appear  in  the  form-house  and 
offices  erected  on  the  site :  and  it  is  observable,  that 
these  have  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  church, 
whereas  in  almost  all  other  monasteries,  in  this  quar* 
ter,  the  offices  have  been  oh  the  south. 

Basedale,  or  JBayadale,  k  Cistercian  priory,  may 
be  properly  placed  next,  as  it  also  was  sometimes 
called  Handale  and  Grendale;  a  circumstance  which 
may  excite  a  doubt,  whether  some  records  belonging 
to  the  one  priory  may  not  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  other.f  This  nunnery  was  first  established  at 
Uoton  (Hutton-Lowcross),  about  the  year  1162,  by 
K^lph  Nevill ;  whose  donation  was  confirmed  by  Adam 
de  Brus,  lord  of  Skelton.  Soon  after,  the  same  Ralph, 
with  the  consent  of  Ernald  de  Percy,  gave  some  land  at 
Thorp,  near  Ayton,  where  the  nuns  obtained  a  habi« 
tation,  thence  called  JNun-Thorp.  About  20  years 
after,  they  removed  to  Basedale,  the  most  westerly 

*  Reg.  Whilb.  f.  129.  Dogd.  Mod.  I.  p.  72, 427, 42a  Tanner, 
p.  655.  Wapky  18  by  mistake  called  IFa/jpo/«.-- Besides  AYicia,  the 
following  prioresses  occur;  Cecilia  de  Irton,  1313;  Mariott  de  Herse<« 
ley,  1315;  Alicia  de  Hoton,  1318;  Agnes,  1320;  Cecilia,  1504; 

Joan  Scott, ;  and  Ann  Latton,  1532.      f  That  Basedale  was 

called  Handale  and  Grendah,  is  obyioos  from  the  Whitby  records  : 

R^ist  f.  115.  Charlton,  jp.  231, 238.  Though  I  have  followed  Ihig< 

adf  her  lease  under  iii 


dak  in  placing  Avicia  anil  her  lease  under  aandale,  I  strongly  i 
pect  that  the  transaction  relates  to  Basedale;  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
manor  of  Marten  belonged  to  the  latter.  BnrtoQ,  p.  251.  If  Bc/tingt<m^ 
in  the  lease,  can  be  fiewed  as  a  mistake  lor  Biimgp(mrtt  as  Warttm 
evidently  is  for  Morton^  the  idea  will  be  confirmed;  as  the  Uoving* 
court  iamily  were  the  chief  benc&ctoni  of  Basedale* 
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branch  of  the  Esk;  where  some  lands  were  g^ven 
them  by  Guido  de  Bovincourt,  who  also  granted  them 
possessions  in  Weslerdale^  Stokesley^  Battersb}^  and 
Newby.  Other  donations  were  added  by  fVarious 
benefactors;  among  whom  are  some  of  the  Eure 
family.*  As  Nunthorp  chapel^  called  St  James's^ 
was  subject  to  Ayton  churchy  belonging  to  Whitby 
abbey ;  and  as  Basedale  was  in  Stokesley  parish^  of 
which  the  abbot  of  York  was  patron^  there  were  some 
disputes  and  other  transactions,  between  the  nuns  of 
Basedale  and  the  abbots  of  those  places.f  There  were 
about  ten  nuns  here  at  the  dissolution :  their  income 
was  rated  at  £20  U.  4rf.  Dugdale :  £21  19s.  4d. 
Speed.  The  site  of  the  priory  is  now  a  farm-stead.§ 
'.  RosEDALE  was.  fouudcd  by  Robert  de  Stutevile 
about  the  year  1190.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
nuns  of  this  priory  were  Benedictines  or  Cistercians. 
Their  property  lay  chiefly  in  Rosedale^    and  near 

*  Dagd  Mon.  I.  p.  840,  841.  Taoner,  p.  669.  Graves's  Hist 
p.  267.  Note  Append.  No.  V.  A  donation  oi  mllanes  to  this  priory 
was  noticed  before,  p.  275,  276.  f  See  the  dispute  between  our 
abbot  Roger  and  the  prioress  Susanna  noticed  in  p.  332.  In  1316, 
the.prioresH  and  convent  gave  up  to  the  abbot  of  Whitby  a  claim  urbich 
they  had  on  lands  in  Ayton,  let  to  John  de  Thorp  and  Alice  his  wife. 
Reg.  f.  115.  Ch.  p  231,  238.  Robert  de  Longo-Campo,  abbot  of 
York,  allowed  Isabella  and  her  nons  to  have  a  cemetery  at  Basedale; 
saving  the  other  righu  of  the  mother  church  at  Stokesley.  Dugd. 
Mon.  1.  p.  841.  §  The  following  prioresses  occur:  Isabella,  about  or 
before  1200  (cotemporary  with  Robert  de  Longocampo  abbot  of  York, 
and  Roald  prior  of  Guisborough) ;  Susanna,  about  1230.  (cotempo* 
rary  with  Roger  abbot  of  Whitby);  Johanna,  1304;  Johanna  (pro- 
bably another  of  the  name),  1338;  Katherine  de  Mowbray,  1343; 

Alicia  Page, ;  Elizabeth  Cotham,  1460;  Elizabeth  Darel,  1481; 

Agnes  Thomlinson,  1497 ;  Margaret  Buckton,  1523;  Joan  Fletcher 
{fL  mm  of  Rosedale),  1524;  and  Elizabeth  Raigbton,  or  Rowton  (a 
nun  of  Keldholm),  1527.  Some  of  them  are  not  ia  Burton's  list, 
Mon.  p.  252.  One  of  the  Jofaaanas  was  a  Percy.  Some  of  the  prioresses 
liad  been  nuns  here. 
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Cropion,  Cawthorn^  Newton,  Lock  ton,  and  Picker- 
ing. They  had  also  a  few  more  distant  possessions, 
and  the  patronage  of  Thorpenhow  church,  in  the 
diocese  of  Carlisle.  There  were  about  ten  nuns  here 
at  the  surrender.  Dugdale  states  their  income  at 
£37  128.  3d;  Speed,  at  £41  135.  8d.  The  church, 
or  chapel^  was  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence,  as  well  as 
St.  Mary.*  It  is  still  used,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  as 
a  parochial  place  of  worship.  A  view  of  the  ruins  on 
the  west  side  is  here  exhibited. 


The  square  of  the  cloister,  on  the  south  of  the 
church,  is  almost  entire;  the  buildings  having  been 
converted  into  dwelling-houses,  barns,  &c.  In  this 
square,  on  the  east  side,  are  some  of  the  tomb-stones 
that  have  been  placed  over  the  nuns,  with  crosses, 

*  Dugd.  Mon.  I  p.  507—610.  Tanner,  p.  678.  Burton,  p.  378, 
379.  Among  the  annnal  revenues  we  find  6  flagons  of  oil^  uriven  by 
Matilda  the  widow  of  Americas  de  Scardeburgh. 
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&c.  carved  on  them.  The  only  name  that  is  legible 
18  that  of  Catharine  Meger.*  On  a  h'ntel  in  the  end 
of  one  of  the  offices  on  the  east  is  this  inscription  : 


(M^viiWi^nMMs- 


These  words,  signifying  All  is  vanitj/,  were  intended 
to  remind  the  nuns  of  the  vanity  of  this  world ;  and 
they  now  stand  as  a  most  appropriate  motto  over  the 
ruins  of  monastic  grandeur.f 

Keldholm  was  also  founded  by  a  Robert  de 
Stuteville,  about  60  years  before  Rosedale.  The  pos- 
sessions of  this  Cistercian  nunnery  lay  chiefly  at 
Keldholm,  near  Kirkby-Moorside,  and  at  Cropton, 
Matton,  Padmore,  Ingleby,  and  Nunnington.  The 
patronage  of  this  priory^  and  of  Rosedale^  passed  from 
the  Stuteviles  to  the  Wakes.  At  the  dissolution,  when 
this  house  contained  a  prioress  and  8  nuns^  the  revenue«( 
were  £29  6s.  Id.^  The  buildings  are  entirely  gone.[] 
Wykeham,  another  Cistercian  nunnery,  was  es- 
tablished aboutjhe  year  1153,  by  Pagan  Fitz-Osbert 

*  8Y85€R  tSDSRinS:  COeCeR.    t  The  prioresses  thai 
occor  are;  Maria  de  Ross^  — — -;  Joan  de  Pykering,  ISiO;  Isabella 

Wbyteby, ;  Elizabeth  de  Kirkebymoorside,  1336 ;   Margaret 

Chamberlain,  ;  Joan  Bramley,  1468;  Margaret  Ripon, f 

Joan  Baddersby,  1505 ;  Maud  Felton,  1521 ;  and  Mary  Marshal, 
1527.  Barton,  p.  379.  §  Dugd.  Mou.  I.  p.  914,  915.  Tanner,  p. 
674.  Burton,  p.  dbO,  381.  In  11  Hen.  4.  Edmund,  earl  of  Kent, 
bad  two  parts  of  the  advowson,  then  estimated  at  <f  2.  yearly. — ^The 
prioresses  that  occur  are :  Sibilla,  about  1135;  Emma  de  Stapleton, 
1308 ;  Emma  ef  York,  1317;  Margaret  Aslaby, ;  Alice  Sand- 
ford,  1406;  Agnes  Wandsford, ^;  Elena  Waudsford,  1461; 

Katherine  de  Aniaghby,  ;  Elizabeth  Darel  (formerly  prioress 

of  Basedale),  1497;  and  Elizabeth  Lyon,  1534.  ||  In  1813,  when 
part  of  the  foundations  was  cleared  away,  several  tomb-stolies  of 
the  nuns,  wilh  crosses  on  them,  were  discovered. 
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tie  Wykehara.  Most  of  its  estates  were  in  Wykeham, 
tluston^  Hutton-Bushell,  Ebberston^  Octon,  and  Snain- 
ton.  Two  oxgangs  of  land  in  Flixton^  with  a  toft  and 
croft,  were  given  by  Ivetta,  daughter  of  Richard  Mun- 
ceus,  along  with  her  body ;  and  a  capital  house  in 
Scarborough  was  given  by  Cecily,  widow  of  Richard 
Cook  of  that  town,  with  her  body.  The  church,  which 
still  remains,  with  some  vestiges  of  the  offices,  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  as  well  as  St.  Mary.  It  is 
now  the  parochial  place  of  worship.  The  ancient 
parish  church,  called  All-Saints  was  appropriated  to 
the  priory ;  but  it  appears  to  have  given  place  to  a 
chantry  chapel  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Helen,  founded 
by  the  famous  John  de  Wykeham  in  1321^  and  en- 
dowed with  lands  in  Jrton,  Ay  ton,  &c.  that  the  prioress 
might  provide  two  chaplains  to  perform  service  daily, 
for  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  kindred.  The  ruins 
of  this  chapel,  called  St.  Helen's,  are  beside  the  inn 
at  Wykeham.  The  church,  cloisters,  and  34  other 
houses  of  this  priory,  having  been  consumed  by  fire, 
with  all  the  books,  vestments^  chalices,  &c.  king  Ed- 
ward UI,  in  1327,  granted  the  nuns  a  release  for  20 
years  from  the  payment  of  £3  I2s,  7(2.,  due  to  him 
for  lands  held  in  the  honour  of  Pickering,  part  of  the 
Dutchy  of  Lancaster.  There  were  nine  religious 
here  at  the  dissolution :  Income,  £25  17s.  6d.* 

Yeddingham,  on  the  borders  of  our  district,  was 
a  Benedictine  nunnery,   founded  before  1163,   by 

♦  Dugd.  Mon.  I.  p.  916,  917-  Tauner,  p.  666.  Burton,  p.  265— 
257.  Burton  has  put  St.  Ellen  instead  of  St  Michael.  He  names  the 
following  prioresses :  Emma  de  Dnnstan,  a  nun  here,  1286 ;  Isabel, 

1321 ;  Eliz.  Edmnndson, ;  Kath.  Ward,  1487 ;  Alice  Hornby, 

«  nun  here,  1602 ',  and  Kath.  Naodik,  1608. 
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Helewisia  de  Clere.  With  some  lands  in  Yeddingham, 
or  Lltlle  Marsh,  and  two  nxgangs  in  Wilton,   the 
nuns  obtained  from  Roger  de  Clere  the  privileges  of 
"tol,  tem,  soc,  sach,  and  infangthefe."  In  Ebberston 
(hey  had  great  possessions;  of  which  two  oxgangs, 
with  a  toft  and  croft,  were  received  with  the  corpse 
of  Eufemia,  daughter  of  Adam  de  Everley.  They  had 
lands  in  Allerslon,  Snainton,   Marton,  Sinnington, 
and  Rillington ;  and  obtained  the  church  of  St.  John's 
at  Yeddingham,  and  that  of  All  Saints  at  Sinnirtgton. 
In  the  latter  place  they  held  4  oxgarigs,  &c.  of  the 
priory  of  Guisborough,  for  which  they  paid  15a.  yearly 
at  Shireburn  (Sherburn) ;  besides  upholding  the  cha- 
pel of  St.  Michael's  and  other  buildings,  entertaining 
the  canons  when  there,  and  having  mass  celebrated 
there  thrice  a  week.  Some  lands  in  Yeddingham  were 
granted  by  Sir  Hugh  Gubyun,  for  a  rent  of  £10,  and 
on  condition  that  the  nuns  should  find  a  priest  to  cele- 
brate daily  in  their  church  for  his  family,  or  pay  5 
marks  more  yearly  in  case  of  neglect.    In  1241^  their 
church  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt ;  for  it  was  then 
dedicated  by  G.  bishop  of  Whithern,  suffragan  of  the 
archbishop  of  Yoik ;  who  granted  100  days  relaxation 
of  penance  to  such  repenting  delinquents  as  attended 
the  dedication,  and  appointed  a  similar  indulgence 
for  40  days  to  be  enjoyed  at  each  anniversary  of  the 
dedication.    Sir  Richard  de  Breuse,  who  became  lord 
of  the  fee  at  Yeddingham,  in  right  of  Alicia  bis  wife« 
granted  the  nuns  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own 
prioresses ;  and  pope  Innocent  VIII  allowed  them  to 
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choose  their  own  confessor.  This  priory  cootained 
8  or  9  nuDs ;  whose  income  amounted  to  £%l  Ss.  8d. 
Dugdale;  £26  6s.  Sd.  Speed.* 

To  these  priories  may  be  added  a  convent  of 
Cistercian  monks  at  Scarborough^  called  St.  Mary% 
founded  before  the  year  1200.  It  was  not  an  inde^ 
pendent  monastery^  but  a  cell  of  the  abbey  of  Cisier* 
tiuQi  in  France ;  and^  on  the  suppression  of  the  alien 
priories^  it  was  given  to  the  monastery  of  Bridlington. 
The  rectory  of  Scarborough  belonged  to  this  convent ; 
and  the  present  parish  churchy  which  bears  the  maiks  of 
antiquity  and  grandeur^  appears  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  the  nave  of  the  conventual  church ;  the  tower 

*  Dagd.  Mon.  I.  p.  496—498.  Tanner,  p.  670.  Burton,  p.  285— 

^87.  Wm^^diibald  gave  an  oxgang  in  Sinnington,  and  pannage 
ior  20  h|^^^H^l5  c art-loads  of  wood  annaally.  The  prioresses 
^ere :  ^^^^^H— ;  Etiima  de  Hambleton,  1239;  Margaret  Scarth, 
]\^^^^H^  LuUon,  ;  Alice,  1331 ;  Gundreda,  ; 


Marg-^ret^^^^^Bfi bout  1400;  Idouea,  1445;  Isabella  Heslarton^ 
— ^;  CectiPMR,  1499;  Joan  Tunstal,  1507;  Elizabeth  White* 
head,  1521;  and  Agnes  Bradrick,  or  Bredridge,  1525« — If  the  chapel 
of  Stt  Michael,  mentioued  above,  was  at  Simiington,  it  must  be  added 
to  the  list  of  chapels  belonging  to  the  canons  of  Guisborough.  Their 
churches  of  Sheroum  and  Heslerton,  and  their  chapel  of  Heslerton, 
vere  near  Yeddingham. — We  find  in  Dugdale  a  curious  account  of  the 
loaves  delivered  weekly  to  this  convent  and  their  dependants  and  ser- 
vants; by  which  it  appears  that  the  nuns  had  50  servants,  of  whom 
1 1  were  at  Ebberston ;  and  that  they  provided  for  10  brethren,  one 
of  whom  wais  above  the  rest;  and  for  4  priests  (including  the  minister 
of  Sinnington),  and  4  chaplains ;  hesides  distributing  to  the  minor 
friars  of  Scarborough,  and  to  the  poor.  In  every  nunnery  there  was 
an  officer  called  the  master  of  the  nuns,  who  was  usually  a  prie^Hand 
their  coufessor;  though  the  office  of  confessor  was  sometimes  filled  hy 
the  principal  chaplain,  or  even  by  a  friar.  Some  brethren  wcpnir^a<{«> 
mitted  under  the  master,  with  consent  of  the  prioress  and  senior  nuns; 
but  ten  brethren  (one  for  each  nun)  were  surely  too  many  for  Yed<-, 
dingbam.  Wilk.  ConciL  11.  p.  38,  39.  Symon,  master  of  the  nuns  at 
Wykeham,  witnessed  a  Whitby  charter  in  1212.  Reg.  f.  10.  Charlton, 
p.  156.  We  read  also  of  Galfrid,  master  of  the  nuns  of  Dona^  or  Keld- 
holm.    Burton^  p.  380,  Note. 
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bethg  at  the  east  end^  where  the  ancieAt  ehoir  has 
ji>ined  it.  The  south  transept  contained  ^onife  chan- 
tries erected  at  various  periods.  ^ 

There  ^ere  three  friaries  in  this  district^  all  in 
Scarborough;  one  of  the  Franciscans^  founded  in 
1245;  iineof  the  Dominicans,  Established  about  the 
same  time;  and  one  of  the  Carmelites^  founded  in 
1320.  Owing  to  the  colour  of  their  respective  dresses, 
the  first  were  called  g*rej^  friurs,  the  second  black,  and 
the  third  white.  They  were  also  distinguifthed  by 
crther  names>  the  Franciscans  being  called  tninor 
friars,  from  ti  at  pretended  humility ;  the  Dominicans 
preaching  friars,  from  their  office ;  and  the  Carmelites 
bf^hren  of  the  blessed  virgin.  All  of  them  wer^s  fnen- 
dicants  by  profession,  and  could  hoId^|^^perty ; 
y(et  they  found  means  to  dispense  wit^^^Hiie^  by 
pretending  that  the  properly  givei^^^^^as  the 
pope's  and  that  they  had  merely  the  wrero  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, each  of  the  convents  of  friars  at  Scarbo- 
rough possessed  some  landed  property.  The  celebrated 
Robert  Baston,  the  poet  of  Edward  il,  waa  the  first 
prior  of  the  Carmelites  in  Scarborough^  and  bis  bro- 
ther Philip  Vvas  his  sntces^W.f 

*  taTiner,p.te8i.  Binrferweirs  Hist,  oif  ScarWottgli,  (2d  Edit) 
p.  flf9 — 103.  The  CistBfciatiS  from  their  dress  were  called  iohiie  monks, 
t  fatnier.-t).  684,  687,  690.  Burton,  p.  61.  Fosbrooke,  II.  p.  39. 
SindeTwetl>  flist.  of  Scarborough,  p.  98,  1 16 — 124.     About  the 

1312,  some  Yriars  of  th6  order  of  the  cross,  or  crouched  friars. 


began  to  bui!d  an  oratory  atfd  other  offices,  in  the  park  of  Sir  Amald 
dePei'cy  in  iKilditfe;  btit  th^y  wer^  stopped  l)y  an  iriterdidt  of  arch- 
bi^hbp  'GVenefeld,  and  it  'does  ntit  appear  that  they  were  afterwards 
me  then:  operations,  n  ilk.  Conceit.  II.  p.  423.   Tftn^ 
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Of  the  HosnTAts  in  the  diatrict^  not  already  no-t 
ticed^  two  were  in  Sdarborougb ;  the  one  dedicated 
to  St.  Thomas  the  martyr^  foanded  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  by  the  burgesses  of  Scarborough^  aided  by 
a  bene&ction  of  Hugh  de  Bulmer ;  the  other  dedicated 
to  St.  Nicholas^  also  erected  by  the  burgesses.  Both 
were  intended  for  poor  brothers  and  sisters,  and  were 
under  the  rules  of  St.  Augustine,  The  gift  of  the 
inastenship  of  St.  Nicholas^  and  probably  of  St.  Thomas 
also^  belonged  to  the  crown.* — ^There  was  another 
ancient  hospital  at  Pickering;  dedicated  to  St.  Nicho^ 
las^  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  ^rown.f 

But  the  most  remarkable  institution  of  the  hos* 
pital  kind^  in  all  this  neighbourhood,  was  that  of 
Stainto(l|Pale.  The  territory  of  Stainton  Dale  was 
given  'injhe  reign  of  king  Stephen  to  the  knights 
Aospifa/flV^St.  John  Baptist  of  Jerusalem,  a  kind 
of  military  ^ngious  order^  of  great  power  and  riches. 
Part  of  the  dale,  if  not  the  whole,  was  the  gift  of  one 
Henry  the  son  of  Bulph.  The  grant  was  confirmed 
by  the  charter  of  Richard  I,  and  tbe  valuable  immu- 
nities conferred  on  the  knights  hospitfillers  by  Henry 
III,  and  other  English  mgn^rchs,  were  epjoyed  in 
this  estate  of  Stainton  Dale,  annexed  to  the  comman^ 
dery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Beverley ;  which,  liHe 
.  the  other  commanderies  or  convent?  of  these  knights^ 
was  subject  to  the  grand  prior  of  the  order  in  Lon- 
don. About  the  year  1 340,  thirty  yeijirs  after  the  sup- 
pression of  that  kindred  ordc^  the  knights  templars, 
John  JVI^y  n^  esicheator  to  ^dward  III,  took  p^sciesston 

^  Tanner,  p.  675.  Hinderwell's  Hist.  p.  126,  127.  t  Tanner,  p.  691 
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of  the  manor  of  Stainton  Dale  as  a  forfeit ;  alleging, 
that  it  had  been  given  by  king  Stephen  to  the  knighU 
templars,  for  keeping  a  chaplain  there  to  celebrate  di- 
vine service  daily,  and  for  receiving  and  entertaining 
poor  people  and  travellers  passing  that'way^  and  for 
ringing  a  bell  and  blowing  a  horn  every  night  in   the 
twilight,  that  travellers  and  strangers  might  be  directed 
thither;  and  that  as  this  chantry  and  alms  had  been 
withdiawn  by  the  master  and  brethren  of  the  hospital, 
the  manor  was  forfeited  to  the  king.     Upon  this^  the 
prior  of  the  order  represented  to  the  king,  in  his  court  of 
chancery,  that  the  manorwas  given  by  king  Richard  to 
the  hospitallers,  without  exacting  any  such  conditions ; 
and  that  it  had  ever  since  belonged  to  them«  both 
before  and  after  the  suppression  of  the  knl^ntS'temp' 
lars,  of  whose  possessions  it  formed  no  n^:'  which 
being  foundon  investigation  tobe  the^^^^theking 
ordered  the  succeeding  escheator^  Thomas  de  Metham 
to  restore  the  manor  with  all  its  rights.    By  this  deci* 
$ion  it  would  appear,  that  the  service  above  mentioned^ 
which  had  been  for  some  time  performed  by  the  hos- 
pitallers, w^as  voluntary,  and  not  made  a  condition  in 
their  charter.  Whether  they  resumed  it  again  or  not^ 
after  that  date,  has  not  been  ascertained;  but  the 
rising  ground  where  the  bell  was  sounded  or  the  horn 
blown^  is  still  called  BeH-HUl;  the  site  of  the  chantry, 
where  carved  stones  were  lately  founds  is  called^  0/(tf- 
Chapel;   and  the  adjoining  farm-house,  where  the 
hospital  has  stood,  is  called  Old-HaU.    The  manor 
continued  to  enjoy  its  high  privileges  till  the  dissolu- 
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tion,  and  many  of  them  have  descended  to  tlie  pre- 
sent proprietors,  the  freeholders  of  the  Dale.* 

As  there  was  a  '^special  and  spiritual  friendship** 
between  our  abbey  and  that  of  Riev4vx^  it  will  not 

''^  It  is  through  the  kindness  of  these  gentlemen,  who  politely 
suffered  me  to  examine  their  records^  that  1  have  been  enabled  to  give 
a  correct  view  of  this  estabh'shment     Charlton,  who  read  and  copied 
the  same  documents,  has  given  an  erroneous  account  of  the  subject; 
for  he  fc>ays  in  his  History  (p.  276,  277)  that  Stainton-Dale  was  first 
given  by  king  Stephen  to  the  knights  temphirs,  in  1140;  that  on  4iie 
suppression  of  that  order  it  was  given  by  king  Richard  1.  to  the  hobpitai 
o(  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  a  succeeding  reign  was  annexed  to 
the  preceptory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Beverley.     But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  manor  ever  belonged  to  the  knights  templars^  though 
Moryn  the  escheator  alleged  that  it  did;  on  the  contrary,  the  original 
grant  of  Henry  sun  of  Ralph  (the  precise  date  of  which  cannot  be 
fixed)  is  expressly  made  "  to  God  and  St.  John  and  the  breliiren  of 
the  hospital  of  Jerusalem  ;**  besides,  the  suppression  of  the  order  of 
knights  templars  did  not  take  place  till  1309,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  after  tlie  time  of  Richard  1  (Wilk.  Concii.  II.  p.  329,  &c.) ;  nor 
is  there  au}^record  to  shew  that  this  possession  did  not  from  tlie  first 
belong  to  the  commandery  of  the  hospitallers  at  Beverley. — The  pri- 
vi leches  of  the  kuights  hospitallers  in  Stainton-Dale,  as  in  their  other 
estates,  wel^  greater  than  those  of  any  other  religious  house  in  the 
district.     They  had  sok,  sack,  thol,  theam,  infangenethef,  utfan" 
genethef,  hamsock,  gridbrich,  blodewiie,  and  many  others  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  name,  and  difficult  to  explain ;  they  and  their 
homagers  were  exempted  from  all  manner  of  royal  subsidies  or  aids^ 
and  could  buy  and  sell  in  any  market  or  fair  in  the  kingdom  without 
paying  either  toll  or  custom;  they  had  court-leet,  view  of  frank-pledge, 
&c.  &c.  The  vitw  of  ^frank-pledge,  which  was  granted  also  to  Guis- 
borough  priory,  and  likewise  to  Whi^y  abbey,  though  it  is  not  ex- 
pressly named  in  our  re^rds,  was  an  inquest  held,  to  see  that  every 
person  ab.>ve  12  years  of  age  was  in  some  ty thing,*  had  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  had  nine  fireemen  to  be  pledges  or  security  for  bis 
loyalty  to  the  king,  and  his  peaceable  behaviour  to  his  fellow-subjects. 
Dr.  Sullivan's  Lectures  on  the  Laws  of  England,  p  269*    Ritson's 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court-Leet,  p.  2,  3. — It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  the  charier  of  Henry  III,  at  the  end  of  the  long  list  of  privileges 
granted  to  the  knights  hospitallers,  a  clause  is  added  rei^tricting  them 
from  interfering  with  judgments  relating  to  life  or  limb;  ''servata 
regis  potestati  justitia  mortis  et  membrorum.^'     This  reservation  of 
the  royal  prerogative  strongly  corroborates  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  a  former  chapter  (p.  282,  283,  &c.)  respecting  the  judicial  power 
of  our  abbots ;  for  if  judgments  affecting  life  or  limb  were  not  given 
lo  knights  hospitallers/ whose  privileges!  y^exe  so  great,  and  vho  were 
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The  situation  of  Rievaux  abbey^  in  a  deep  seques- 
tered vale  on  the  banks  of  the  Rye  (whence  it  had  the 
same  Rieval  or  Rievaux),  is  truly  delighiful^  and  its 
buildings  have  been  magnificent.  Their  remains  are 
more  entire^  and  more  interesting;^  than  any  in  the 
district.  The  nave  of  the  church  is  wholly  gone  ;  but 
(he  choir^  one  of  its  aisles^  great  part  of  the  tower^ 
and  both  the  transepts^  still  exist.  The  form  and  ex- 
tent of  this  building  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of 
the  abbey  church  of  Whitby ;  only  it  is  a  few  feet 
Iai*ger  in  almost  all  its  dimensions^  especially  in  the 
length  and  the  height.  IMie  most  ancient  part^  which 
bas  been  coeval  with  its  first  erection^  appears  in  the 
transepts^  particularly  in  that  part  which  is  towards 
Ifee  nave,  where  we  see  two  rows  of  the  small  Norman 
windows  with  semicircular  arches^  and  with  bands 
fanning  along  the  wail  above  and  below,  as  in  the  old 
part  of  St.  Mary's  (or  the  parish  church)  at  Whitby.* 
Tlie  rest  of  the  church  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  eastern  and  middle  part  of  our  abbey  church ; 
both  in  regard  to  the  pillars,  the  pointed  arches,  the 
lancet  windows,  and  the  mouldings ;  but  most  of  all 
in  the  windows  above  the  piers,  every  two  of  which 
are  placed  under  an  elliptical  arch.  The  number  and 
kind  of  the  decorations^  however,  together  with  the 
fiying  buttresses  of  the  aisle,  bespeak  the  architecture 
to  be  more  modern  than  that  of  the  choir  at  Whitby. 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  church  instead 
of  standing  east  and  west,  approaches  more  to  the 
direction  of  south  and  north ;  so  that  the  choir  is  at 

*  See  p.  368. 
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the  south  end^  and  the  aisle^  which  should  have  heen 
the  north  eisle^  is  on  the  east.  This  anomaly  appears 
to  have  been  produced  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  churchy 
by  making  the  body  of  the  old  church  serve  as  the 
transept  of  the  new.*  Near  the  altar  end  of  the  choir^ 
a  large  flat  stone  about  9  feet  long  has  been  raised  up ; 
it  has  been  either  the  altar  or  part  of  a  monument. 
Adjoining  to  the  ruins  of  the  nave,  on  what  should 
have  been  the  south  side  but  is  in  reality  the  west^  we 
find  the  vestiges  of  the  cloister;  the  square  of  which 
is  above  100  feet  each  way.  One  side  of  the  square 
comes  close  to  the  nave  of  the  churchy  with  which  no 
doubt  it  communicated.  On  the  opposite  side  stands 
a  splendid  buildings  extending  in  length  towards  the 
west  above  100  feet^  and  in  breadth  between  30  and 
40.  The  lower  part  of  the  front  wall,  which  is  at  the 
et^d  next  the  square,  is  lined  with  an  elegant  arcade, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  handsome  door  opening 
into  the  square.  The  windows  in  this,  and  in  most 
of  the  other  offices,  are  of  the  lancet  kind.  This 
structure  appears  to  have  been  the  refectory ;  though 
it  is  possible  that  part  of  it  may  have  been  assigned  to 
some  other  office.  Parallel  to  this,  and  in  a  line  with 
the  transept,  is  another  extensive  ruin,  several  feet 
longer  than  the  refectory,  and  about  the  same  breadth, 

*  The  present  transept  is  much  too  extensive  to  have  been  the 
original  one ;  but  it  may  very  well  have  been  the  body  of  the  ancient 
church.  It  has  been  enlargeici,  at  the  rebuilding^  on  the  side  towards 
the  choir,  and  the  walls  have  been  heightened  so  as  to  admit  a  row  of 
lancet  windows  above  the  two  rows  of  Norman  windows.  In  the  north, 
or  rather  the  east  transept,  the  new  work  comes  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  second  row. 
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corresponding  with  the  breadth  of  the  transept^  to 
which  it  approaches^  and  With  which  it  has  obviously 
communicated.  From  this  circumstance  we  may  infer, 
that  this  was  the  dormitory ;  such  a  communication 
being  necessary  to  accommodate  the  monks  in  repair- 
ing from  their  beds  to  the  church  for  their  nocturnal 
devotions.  This  building  lies  partly  on  the  south  of 
the  refectory,  a  space  being  left  between,  and  partly 
on  the  south  of  the  cloister  square.  In  the  west  end 
of  the  dormitory  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  ancient, 
and  probably  coeval  with  the  original  abbey.  Beyond 
the  dormitory,  on  the  west  of  the  choir^  we  find  ano- 
ther  building,  or  range  of  buildings,  partly  parallel 
to  the  dormitory,  and  partly  joining  it  at  right  angles, 
near  where  it  approaches  the  church.  Here  were 
probably  the  abbot's  chamber  and  offices.  The  great 
kitchen  must  of  course  have  adjoined  to  the  refectory, 
and  if  the  dormitory  has  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
building  on  the  south  side,  it  must  have  stood  on  the 
north,  where  the  ruins  are  too  indistinct  to  admit  of 
description.  At  a  considerable  distance  north  of  the 
church,  is  a  small  detached  building,  tolerably  entire; 
and  other  ruins,  nearer  to  the  church,  are  seen  in  the 
same  direction.  These  are  probably  the  remains  of 
the  infirmary  and  the  almshouse. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

DtSSOtirriON  of  the   monasteries— state  of  ECCtESIAS" 
TICAL  AFFAIRS  SINCE  THAT  ERA. 


WHEN  British  wealth  had  been  profusely  la- 
vished on  the  monks  and  other  religious^  and  a  great 
part  of  the  best  lands  in  the  kingdom  had  been  granted 
them  ''as  a  perpetual  alms;"  many  soon  began  to 
discover  the  impolicy  of  this  profusion^  both  as  it  re- 
garded the  interests  of  religion^  and  the  advanta^  of 
the  state.  Not  only  did  the  heirs  of  the  founders  of 
monasteries  regret  the  improvident  liberality  of  their 
fiithers^  by  which  their  paternal  inheritance  hkdbeen 
materially  curtailed;  but  men  of  various  classes  ob- 
ierved  with  concern,  that  the  bounty  which  was 
intended  to  cjierish  true  religion  became  the  food  of 
luxury,  pride,  and  corruption ;  while,  by  the  exemp- 
tion of  so  many  proprietors  of  land  from  secular  ser- 
vice, a  much  greater  share  of  public  burdens  was 
thrown  on  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  king  and 
parliament  perceived  the  injury  done  to  the  state  by 
0uch  extensive  alienations  of  landed  property,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  check  this  alarming  evil.  '  So 
early  as  the  year  1225,  when  the  Great  Charter  of 
Henry  HI  was  issued,  a  clause  was  inserted,  (c.  36.) 
\Q  rei|d(sr  any  further  donations  of  land  to  religious 
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houses  null  and  void ;  and  especially  to  prevent  per- 
sons from  making  over  their  lands  to  monasteries^  to 
receive  them  back  again  as  homagers^  a  method  then 
adopted  to  procure  the  exemption  of  lands  from  public 
burdens.  This  regulation  was  confirmed  and  extended 
by  the  statute  of  mortmain,  passed  in  1279  under 
Edward  I ;  so  that  henceforth  no  lands  could  be  given 
to  religious  houses^   without  a  special  dispensation 
from  the  king.     At  the  same  time^  while  the  naonks 
and  clergy  were  allowed  to  retain  the  lands  already 
given  them^  means  were  taken  to  make  them  contri- 
bute to  the  public  revenue^   by  imposing  on  them 
various  assessments^   denominated  dismes,  aids,  or 
subsidies.    Such  contributions  frequently  occurred^ 
and  were  sometimes  very  considerable.     In   1333^ 
when  Edward  III  raised  an  aid  for  the  marriage  of 
his  sister^  the  abbot  of  Whitby  was  taxed  £5,  the 
abbot  of  Rievaux  £4:,  and  the  prior  of  Scarborough 
£2.   The  alien  priories^  of  which  Scarborough  was 
one^  were  often  more  burdened  than  the  rest :  they 
were  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye,  as  so  many  chan- 
nels by  which  the  country  was  drained  of  its  wealth; 
and,  after  being  restrained  from  making  remittances 
to  their  superiors  abroad,  they  were  at  last,  under 
Richard  II  and  Henry  V,  either  wholly  suppressed  or 
rendered  indigenous.  Besides  the  royal  subsidies,  the 
monasteries  were  burdened  with  corrodies  and  pen* 
aions,  payable  to  clergymen  or  others,  nominated  by 
the  king ;  and  even  the  confirmatory  charters  were 
made  the  means  of  taxation,  for  they  could  not  b^ 
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obtained  without  money ;  and,  in  some  instances^  the 
king  compelled  the  religious  houses  to  get  their  char- 
ters renewed,  in  order  to  replenish  his  coffers. 

As  the  monastic  orders  were  at  no  pains  to  adorn 
their  profession  by  their  lives,  their  wealth,  which 
nourished  their  vices,  was  viewed  as  a  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  jealousy,  while  their  irregular  conduct  excited 
disgust,  and  called  for  severe  reprehension.  Wickliff, 
the  morning-star  of  the  reformation,  who  arose  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III,  exposed  in  strong  colours  the 
vices  of  the  monks  and  friars;  and  his  little  books 
which  he  published  in  English,  against  the  errors  and 
cor(uptions  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  general,  as  well 
as  the  immoralities  of  the  monastic  orders,  were  so 
well  received  and  so  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  laity, 
tbat  the  strictest  prohibitions  and  most  cruel  persecu- 
tions could  not  wholly  suppress  them.^  Even  the 
clergy  were  often  on  bad  terms  with  the  monks ;  and 
a. variety  of  concurring  circumstances  prepared  the 
way  for  their  downfal. 

When  the  light  of  reformation,  accelerated  in  its 
progress  by  the  art  of  printing,  had  made  a  consider- 
able impression  in  England,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
means  employed  to  extinguish  it.  Providence  raised 
up  an  instrument  to  break  the  yoke  of  papal  oppres- 
sion, and  dissipate  those  monastic  establishments^ 
which  were  no  longer  retreats  of  piety,  but  nests  of 

*  PolydcHre  Virgil.  Lib.  XIX.  This  author,  who  was  a  rigid 
catholic,  though  he  lived  to  see  the  reformation,  considers  the  victory 
of  Agincourt  gained  by  Henry  V,  as  the  reward  of  that  prince's  zeal 
in  punishing  Sir  John  OldcasUe  and  other  heretics  I  lib.  XXII. 
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wick^dneM.    This  was  Henry  VIII;  a  man  whose 
character  is  stained  with  the  blackest  crimes,    but 
whose  headstrong  passions  were  pverruled  for  introduc- 
ing the  most  beneficial  events.    EJager  to  be  divorced 
from  his  queen  Catherine^  he  applied  for  that  purpose 
to  the  papal  court  in  1527;  but  the  pope^  overawed 
by  her  nephew  the  emperor  Charles  V,  durst   not 
comply  with  Henry's  wishes;  and^  acting  with  con- 
summate  duplicity^  gave  no  decided  answer^  but  used 
every  artifice  to  prolong  the  negociations^  in  hope 
that  some  favourable  turn  might  extricate  him  from 
bis  difficulties:  The  king,  who  had  acted  as  the  cham- 
pion of  popery  in  writing  a  book  against  Luther^ 
which  gained  him  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
was  loath  to  break  with  the  holy  father;  but,  after  en- 
during the  most  mortifying  delays  and  disappointments^ 
his  patience  could  hold  out  no  longer ;  and,  finding 
himself  seconded  by  his  parliament  and  convocation^ 
he  procured  a  sentence  of  divorce  from  Cranmer^  his 
own  archbishop,  in  1533,   without  waiting  for  the 
pope's  decision.     In  the  following  year,  aftfer  some 
fruitless  attempts  at  reconciliation,  the  authority  of  his 
holiness  was  finally  renounced,  and  Henry  himself 
constituted  the  supreme  head,  on  earth,  of  the  English 
church;  a  title  which  he  had  previously  assumed. 

This  memorable  revolution,  in  which  the  hand  of 
Providence  is  very  discernible,  led  to  the  most  impor*         . 
tant  results.     One  of  its  first  consequences  was  the        I 
^otal  overthrow  of  the  English  inonasteries.     Of  all        ^ 
plasses  of  Henry's  subjects  the  monks  were  most 
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reluctant  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  and  to  re- 
nounce their  subjection  to  the  see  of  Rome,  from  whence 
they  were  wont  to  look  for  protection  against  the 
attempts  of  the  state,  or  the  encroachments  of  the 
clergy.  The  new  head  of  the  church,  whose  preten- 
sions to  infallibility  and  unlimited  power  were  not 
inferior  to  those  of  his  late  master,  could  brook  no 
opposition ;  and  therefore  resolved  on  the  abolition 
of  monachism  ;  a  resolution  vihich  he  adopted 'from 
other  considerations  no  less  powerful,  for  thd  wealth 
of  the  monks  was  a  tempting  prize  to  a  prince  whose 
rapacity  and  extravagance  were  equal  to  his  pride. 
His  ministers  and  parliament,  several  of  whom  were 
the  friends  of  reformation,  readily  entered  into  his 
views ;  anjl  the  clergy,  ever  jealous  of  the  monks,  ac- 
quiesced in  a  spoliation  by  which  they  hoped  to  profit. 
To  pave  the  way  for  this  bold  measure,  Henry  in  his 
capacity  of  ecclesiastical  head  appointed  a  general 
visitation  of  all  religious  houses,  in  1535;  and  Crom- 
well, his  vicar-general,  gave  commissions  to  doctors 
Leighton,  Lee,  London,  and  several  ethers,  to  visit 
the  monasteries  and  churches  of  all  descriptions,  and 
report  the  state  of  them.  The  visiters  received  ample 
instructions  for  this  service,  which  they  performed 
with  great  promptitude  and  zeal ;  and  the  reports 
which  they  gave  in  were  more  than  sufficient  for 
Henry's  purpo&e.  In  almost  every  quarter  shameful 
irregularities  were  detected,  and  even  enormities  too 
shocking  for  the  page  of  history  to  record.  Perhaps 
the  details  were  not  exaggerated ;  yet  we  cannot  put 
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fall  confidence  in  documents  prepared  under  the  eye 
of  tyranny.  The  commissioners  well  knew  that  to 
have  returned  a  favourable  report  would  have  exposed 
them  to  the  frowns  of  their  despotic  lord,  and  might 
even  have  cost  (hem  their  lives.  If  at  this  very  period 
none  durst  presume  to  defend  the  character  and  life 
of  an  innocent  queen^  whom  her  brutal  husband  had 
determined  to  sacrifice^  what  chance  could  the  monks 
have  of  escaping^  even  though  their  crimes  had  been 
much  less  flagrant  ? 

Though  the  odium  cast  on  the  monasteries  by 
the  reports  of  the  visiters  had  prepared  the  way  for 
their  suppression^  it  was  deemed  prudent  not  to  attack 
the  whole  at  once^  but  to  begin  with  the  smaller 
bouses^  which  were  represented  as  the  most  corrupt 
Accordingly^  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  1536^ 
giving  the  king  all  the  monasteries  whose  annual  in- 
come did  not  exceed  £300.     By  this  act,  all  the  reli- 
gious houses  comprised  in  this  history  were  dissolved, 
except  Whitby,  Guisborough,  Rievaux,  and  the  esta- 
blishment in  Stainton-Dale.  l^he  poor  nuns,  of  whom 
there  were  so  many  small  convents  in  our  district, 
suffered  (nost  severely.    The  greater  monasteries  had 
their  existence  prolonged  only  for  a  short  season ; 
and  their  downfal  was  accelerated  by  the  Pilgrimage 
of  grace,  and  othcjr  insurrections,  which  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  smaller  had  occasioned.     In  1537,  Henry 
bad  recourse  to  another  visitation^  which  so  alarmed 
the  remaining  convents,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
surrender  one  after  another  on  the  best  terms  they 
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could  obtain :  and  an  act  passed  in  15S9  granted  to 
the  king  the  possessions  of  all  that  had  already  sur- 
rendered, and  of  those  which  were  yet  to  surrender. 
Rievaux  was  given  up  in  1538;  Whitby  surrendered 
Dec;  14.  1539,  and  Guisborough  eight  days  after. 
The  establishments  of  the  knights  hospitallers,  ex- 
eepted  in  former  acts,  were  dissolved  by  act  of  par- 
liament in  1540,  so  that  Stainton-Dale  was  given  up 
in  1541 ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  hospitals  and  chantries 
shared  the  same  fate  in  1545.* 

This  compleat  overthrow  of  the  monastic  esta- 
blishments was  eminently,  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
the  reformation ;  yet,  on  the  part  of  Henry  and  his 
servile  parliament^  it  was  a  work  of  the  grossest  in- 
justice aad  oppression.  Had  roonachism  been  abolished 
as  unwarranted  by  the  law  of  God,  and  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  society ;  had  the  estates  of  the  religious 
been  restored  to  the  heirs  of  the  donors,  where  they 
could  be  found ;  and  had  the  rest  of  the  property^ 
after  allowing  a  suitable  maintenance  to  the  monks, 
nuns,  &c.  then  existing,  been  devoted  to  pious  and 
benevolent  uses,  or  to  works  of  public  utility ;  or  had 
the  whole  of  the  estates,  after  making  provision  for 
the  monks,  been  devoted  to  such  purposes,  the  trans- 

*  Wilk.  Concil.  Ilf.  p.  772,  786,  kc.  SUIates  at  Large,  II. 
p.  247^  265, 391, 371.  Bnrton,  p.  67,  354,  364,  366.  The  religious 
nouses  suppressed  consisted  in  all  of  645  monasteries,  90  colleges, 
2374  cbantries  and  free  chapels,  and  110  hospitals.  Their  whole 
annual  xeyenue  iras  reckoned  at  ^161,100;  which  is  greatly  below 
the  real  income.  The  sale  of  plate,  jewels,  church-ornaments,  lead, 
4ieHs;  materials,  £tc.  produced  an  immense  sum.  Yet  such  was  the 
king's  extravagance,  that  after  receiving  all  this  wealth,  be  applied 
to  parliament  in  1540  for  anottier  subsidy  ! ! !  Rapin  I.  p.  821--^7« 
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action  might  hftvebeen  justified;  but^  in  the  way  in 
which  it  was  executed^  it  bears  a  very  different  aspect. 
No  provision  was  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers^  hitherto  entertained  at  the  religious  houses 
in  their  way ;  no  relief  was  assigned  to  the  poor  whom 
the  monasteries  had  supported;  nay^  numbers  even  of 
the  religious  themselves  were  left  destitute.  The  por- 
tion of  the  plunder  set  apart  for  the  support  of  religion 
and  learnings  was  extremely  trivial ;  the  great  mass  of 
it  was  swallowed  up  in  feeding  Henry's  extravagance^ 
or  gratifying  his  cringing  &vourites.   It  is  disgusting 
to  observe  the  falsehood  and  base  hypocrisy  employed 
in  this  business  by  the  king  and  parliament.  The  act 
for  dissolving  the  larger  monasteries  impudently  as- 
serts^ that  the  abbots^  priors^  &c.  who  had  surrendered^ 
did  it  '^of  their  own  free  and  voluntary  minds^  good 
wills  and  assents^  w^ithout  constraint^  coaction  or  com- 
pulsion^ of  any  manner  of  person  or  persons ;''  though 
it  is  well  known^  that  such  as  refused  to  surrender 
were  arraigned  for  high  treason^  and  forfeited  at  once 
their  propertjf  and  their  Jives.  The  act  for  suppressing 
the  smaller  convents  deeply  laments  their  ^Wycyous^ 
carnal^  anfd  abominable  living/'  whereby  they  wasted 
their  property  to  the  '^  slander  of  good  religion^  and 
to  the  great  infamy  of  the  king's  highness/'  who  was 
mightily  concerned  for  ^'the  only  glory  and  honour  of 
God^  and  the  totall  extirping  and  destruction  of  vyce 
and  sinne;"  and  then  infers^  that  their  possessions 
hitherto  ''  spoiled  and  wasted* for  increase  and  main- 
tenance of  sinne^  should  be  used  and  converted  to 
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better  uses :''  pretending  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
religious  in  these  houses  would  be  '^commytted  to 
great  and  honourable  monasteries — ^where  they  may 
be  compelled  to  live  religiously,  for  reformation  of 
their  lives/'  Such  language  proceeded  with  a  bad 
grace  from  a  prince  whose  life  was  peculiarly  '^vici- 
ous, carnal,  and  abominable;*'  especially  after  he 
ceased  to  be  managed  by  the  arch-sycophant  Wolseyj 
— a  prince,  who  was  the  slave  of  his  own  passions^  m 
bloody  persecutor  of  the  reformed  religion,  a  stern 
tyrant  to  his  subjects,  a  monster  to  his  family;  whose 
hands,  while  they  were  receiving  the  plunder  of  the 
convents,  were  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  queen, 
the  innocent  and  amia(>le  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he 
murdered  to  make  way  for  the  gratification  of  his 
ungovernable  lust  by  marrying  another; — a  prince^ 
whose  cruelty  spared  peither  friends  nor  foes,  neither 
catholics  nor  protestants';  under  whom,  as  under  ano* 
ther  Tiberius,  a  word  or  a  look  could  be  construed 
into  treason ;  and  in  whose  latter  days  the  axe  of  the 
executioner  never  cooled,  and  the  flames  of  horrid 
persecution  were  never  extinguished.  Nor  did  such 
lainguage  better  become  that  slavish  parliament,  who, 
trembling  at  the  despot's  frown  and  crouching  beneath 
his  feet,  were  the  ready  ministers  of  his  injustice  and 
his  extravagance,  his  cruelty  and  his  lust, 

Such  were  the  agents  who  broke  down  that  for«- 
midable  phalanx  which  supported  the  papal  throne^ 
the  destruction  of  which  waa  essentially  necessary  to 
introduce  the  reformation.    Nor  is  it  foreign  to  tfae 
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divine  plans  to  employ  such  instruments  in  the  service 
of  truth  and  goodness.  It  was  chiefly  by  means  df  the 
intriguing  and  ambitious  Maurice  of  Saxony,  that  the 
protestant  religion  was  firmly  established  in  Germany : 
and  the  avarice^  as  much  as  the  zeal^  of  the  nobles  of 
Scotland^  produced  the  reformation  in  that  part  of 
Britain.    Mysteiious  Providence  !  ^^  Surely  the  wrath 
of  man  shall  praise  thee !"    The  workings  of  human 
passion  are  made  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  mercy  ! 
In  surrendering  their  possessions,   the  abbots, 
priors,  and  other  religious  bargained  for  annuities  or 
pensions;  and  some  of  them  also  obtained  preferments 
in  the  church,  or  offices  in  the  state.     The  pensions 
paid  out  of  the  monastic  estates  were  not  inconsider- 
^  able,  so  that  the  full  amount  of  the  proceeds  did  not 
fall  to  the  crown  till  after  a  lapse  of  several  years. 
What  the  pensions  were  immediately  after  the  disso- 
lution is  not  known;  but  the  pension  list  for  1553  (Ist 
of  Mary)  is  still  extant.     Even  then,  about  14  years 
after  the  surrender,  the  sum  payable  by  the  augmen- 
tation office,  on  the  account  of  Whitby  only,  was 
no  less  than  j£l  88  5s.  4d.  per  annum:  viz.  £S6  to 
John  Hexham,  late  abbot ;  £8  to  Aobert  Woods ; 
£6  to  Peter  Thompson;  £5  6s.  8rf.  each,  to  Wm. 
Nicholson,  Thos.  Thorpe,  Thos.  Hewit,  and  Henry 
Barker;  £5.  each,  to  John  Watson,  Wm.  Newton^ 
Wm.  Froste,  and  Rob.  Ledley;  £6  13s.  4rf.  paid 
for  fees;  and  £10Q  5s.  ^d.  for  pensions  granted  by 
the  abbey  before  the  dissolution.    As  Henry  De  VaU, 
the  last  iftbbot^  is  not  in  the  list^  he  must  either  have 
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died  before  that  year,  or  have  obtained  some  lucrative 
office.  The  officers  and  members  of  the  other  con- 
vents in  the  district  had  also  pensions ;  but  none  of 
them  made  such  an  advantageous  bargain  as  Robert 
Pursglove,  prior  of  Guisborough^  who  was  made  suf- 
fragt^i  bishop  of  HuU^  and  had  an  annual  pension  of 

*  According  to  Charlton  (p.  281,  282),  the  abbot  John  Hexham- 
reiiised  to  surrender,  and  therefore  the  monastery  was  sequestered,  on 
a  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  late  insurrections ;  upon  which  the 
abbot,  after  a  vain  attem))t  to  vindicate  himself,  resigned  his  office^ 
and  the  chapter  having  elected  Henry  de  Vail,  the  prior,  to  succeed 
him,  the  new  abbot  got  the  forfeiture  reversed,  at  the  intercession  of 
the  prior  of  Guisborough  ;  which  was  only  to  pave  the  way  for  his 
finally  surrendering  the  monastery,  on  Dec.  14.  1540.  On  what  au- 
thority this  statement  rests  I  have  not  found ;  perhaps  it  is  merely 
conjectural,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  the  appearance  of 
probability;  for  if  the  monastery  had  been  sequestered,  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  the  king  would  restore  it,  and  much  more  unlikely  that  a 
pension  of  a£^26  would  be  given  to  the  refractory  abbot:  but  if  John 
Hexham  resigned  the  abbacy,  merely  to  divest  himself  of  care  and 
trouble,  it  was  natural  to  assign  him  a  larger  pension  than  the  other 
monks,  though  that  of  Henry,  his  successor,  must  have  been  much 
greater.  The  date  of  the  resignation  (which,  being  misled  by  Burton, 
1  have  followed  in  the  Note  on  p.  265)  is  a  year  wrong;  the  true  date 
being  Dec  14.  1539.  The  surrender  took  place  Dec.  14.  in  the  dlst 
of  Henry  8,  and  as  the  30th  of  Henry  »  ended  April  22d,  1539^  the 
remaining  months  of  that  year  belong  to  his  31st  year.  Burton  has 
made  the  same  mistake  in  regard  to  Guisborough,  dating  the  surren- 
der of  that  priory,  Dec.  22.  1540 ;  whereas  the  true  date  is  Dec.  22. 
1539.  In  these  corrections  I  am  supported  by  the  papers  in  the  pos-* 
session  of  Rob.  Chaloner,  Esq.  M.  r.  and  by  a  document  furnished 
from  the  Augmentation  Office  by  John  Caley,  Esq.  whose  politeness 
I  gratefully  acknowledge ;  not  only  in  regard  to  that  document,  but 
also  in  his  making  a  search  for  the  conventual  seal  of  Whitby.  This 
search,  1  am  sorry  to  add,  was  ineffectual ;  as  the  deed  of  the  surreu' 
der  of  our  abbey  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  the  Augmentation  Office. 

Robert  Pursglove,  prior  of  Guisborough,  enjoyed  his  pension  for 
many  years ;  for  he  lived  till  May  2d,  1579.  Graves's  Hist.  p.  425. 
Of  the  other  pensions  at  Guisborough,  Thos.  Whitby  had  ^3; 
Christopher  Thompson,  <£6;  three  canons,  £%  13«.  4(/.  each;  twelve 
canons,  <£5  65.  8a.  each ;  old  annuities  and  corradies,  £\  1  6^.  Sd : 
making  in  all.  (with  the  prior's  pension)  <j£'271. — At  Rievaux,  the 
abbot  Had  <^65;  Thos.  Jacksop,  alias  Richmond^  £^  13«.  4cf. ;  three 
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It  16  not  known  what  quantity  of  lead^  plate^  &c. 
was  found  at  Whctby  abbey^  or  at  Guisborough  pri« 
ory  :  but  at  Rievaux  there  were  516  ounces  of  plate, 
1 10  fodder  of  lead,  and  5  bells.  Part  of  the  lead  of 
Whilby  abbey  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  putting  a 
new  roof  on  St.  Mary's  church,  instead  of  the  ancient 
slate  roof.  Tradition  reports,  that  the  bells  of  our 
abbey,  having  been  shipped  for  London,  sunk  with 
the  vessel  which  carried  them,  on  the  outside  of 
Whitby  rock,  and  were  never  recovered.* 

At  the  sale  of  the  monastic  estates,  great  bargains 
were  obtained  by  Henry's  favourites  and  other  pur- 
chasers. In  some  instances,  (he  lands  were  not  sold 
immediately  on  the  dissolution,  but  were  let  on  leases 
for  21  years,  officers  being  appointed  to  collect  the 

monks,  «£6  each  ;  nine,  c£5  6s,  Sd,  each ;  four,  <£5  each  ;  and  two, 
£4  each  :  making  o£'i65  I3jf.  4rf.  in  all. — In  regard  to  the  nunne- 
ries:— The  prioress  of  HaHdale  had  of 6  13*.  4d. ;  two  nnns,  <£l 
Ids.  Ad.  each,  and  two  dl  Gs.  8d  each  : — the  prioress  of  Basedale 
had  <£6  18^.  4d.;  Joan  Fletcher,  the  former  prioress,  JE'4  6s.  Sd ^ 
and  four  nuus  tliere,  1/.  cacii :  the  prioress  of  Keldholm  had  5/.,  and 
John  Porter,  chaplain  (probahly  master  of  the  nuns),  4/.  :  two  nuns 
of  Wykehara  had  1/.  135.  4d.  each,  and  seven,  1/.  6«.  8flf.  each;  be- 
sides 2/.  6*.  Sd,  of  old  corrodies:  the  prioress  of  Yeddingham  had 
6/.  135.  4d. ;  Agnes  Butterfield,  2/.  and  four  other  nuns,  1/.  6s.  8d. 
each;  with  2/.  3*.  4d.  paid  in  corrodies. — All  these  pensions  remained 
on  the  list  in  1553 ;  several  pensioners  must  have  died  between  the 
dissolution  and  that  year.  Burton,  p.  87,  252,  &c.  We  have  no  ac- 
count oi  the  Rosedale  pensions. 

*  Burton,  p.  364.  Charlton,  p.  283.  I  may  here  observe,  that 
^hen  Henry  VIII  renounced  the  pope's  authority,  he  ordered  the 
vestiges  of  that  authority,  in  all  public  records,  to  be  capcelled :  hence, 
in  the  Whitby  Register,  all  the  copies  of  the  pope's  bulls  are  crossed 
out  with  red  ink,  yet  not  so  as  to  render  them  totally  illegible  — I 
may  also  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  first  lii^e  of  the  imperfect 
inscription  in  the  wall  on  the  north-east  of  the  abbey  (see  p.  353a 
Nole.)  appears  to  have  been,  MILES  ))1C  TYMVL3CTVS,  WIU 
l.ELMVS.Rl?;:e  VOCSTVS  :  Of  couvs^  it  has  once  been  pfeeedi 
•ver  Ihe  tomb  of  some  Sir  William. 
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rents.  The  isite  of  Whitby  abbey  (excepting  the 
buildings  which  were  to  be  demolished  and  Carried 
off)/ and  several  parcels  of  the  abbey  lands  adjoining, 
were  let  March  2d.  1540  (31  Hen.  8.)  to  Richard 
Gholmley,  Esq.  afterwards  Sir  Richard  Cholmley,  for 
21  years;  but  before  that  lease  expired,  they  were 
sold.  May  30th,  1550  (4  Edw.  6.)  to  John,  earl  of 
Warwick ;  who  sold  them,  April  1 8th,  1551,  to  Sir 
Edward  Yorke ;  from  whom  they  were  purchased  by 
Sir  Richard  Cholmley,  July  2d,  1555.  Sir  Richard 
also  bought  the  abbey  lands  of  Sleights,  Eskdale-side^ 
Iburn,  and  Ugglebarnby,  March  1,  1546;  he  pur- 
chased aboiit  the  same  time  the  possessions  of  the 
cell  of  Growmond,  which  had  been  previously  sold  (o 
Edward  Wright,  Esq.  and  by  him  to  Mr.  Francis 
Sprigg :  and  in  1563,  Feb.  20th,  Sir  Richard  also 
bought  the  abbey  lands  of  Stoupe,  Fyling,  Norman* 
by,  &c. :  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  estates  of 
our  abbey  became  tbeproperty  of  the  Cholmley  family, 
to  whom  the  manorial  rights  of  Whitby,  Stakesby, 
Fyling,  &c.  with  the  site  of  the  abbey,  and  other 
possessions,  still  belong.* — The  manor  of  Hackness, 

^  Burton,  p.  81.  Charlton,  p.  291—303.  Memoirs  of  Sir  Hugh 
Cholmley,  p.  7.  From  this  last  authority  I  liave  taken  the  name  of 
Sir  Edward  Yorke,  called  by  Burton  and  Charlton  Sir  John  Yorke. 
Charlton  dates  the  lease  of  Whitby  in  1541,  instead  of  154Q;  and 
the  grant  of  Sleights,  &c.  in  1545,  instead  of  1546.  Sir  Richard, 
according  to  the  lease,  paid  49/.  Sd.  yearly,  for  the  abbey  lands  at 
Whitby,  Stakesby,  Stoupe,  Wragby  and  Springhill.  He  bought 
Sleights,  &c.  for  333/.  Ss,  4d,:  to  be  held  of  the  king  in  capite,  for 
the  service  of  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  knight's  fee ;  paying  annually  36f. 
dd,  besides  a  pension  of  13^.  4c/.  to  Percival  Cockerell,  the  forester 
of  Eskdale  voods.  The  lands  of  Stoupe,  Fyling,  &c.  were  bought 
for  1120/  I2s.  6(/.  to  be  held  in  free  and  common  socage  and  not  in 
capite.    They  were  let  for  39/.  18^.  Id— In  1668,  Growmond  was 
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after  being  sometime  in  lease,  was  given  by  queen 
Elizabeth  to  lord  iSss^x ;  after  which  it  passed  to  Ar* 
thur  Dakins,  Esq.  whose  only  daughter  Margaret  was 
married  to  Sir  Thos.  Poslhumus  Hoby;  from  whom 
it  came  to  Sir  John  Sydenham:  and/  in  1696,  the 
latter  sold  it  to  Jqhn  Vanden  Bempde,  Esq.  who  left 
it  to  his  only  child,  the  marchioness  of  Annandale, 
mother  of  the  late  Sir  Rich.  Vanden  Bempde  John- 
stone, Baronet.  His  son.  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone, 
a  minor,  is  the  heir  apparent.  Lady  M.  Johnstone, 
Sir  Richard's  widow,  was*  recently  married  to  Wm. 
Gleadowe,  Esq. — ^IMie  site  of  Guisborough  priory, 
and  the  lands  in  the  occupation  of  the  (»nons  at  the 
dissolution,  were  let  Nov.  21st,  1540,  to  Thos.  Leigh, 
Esq.  afterwards  Sir  Thos.  Leigh,  for  21  years,  at 
£49  5s.  4td.;  and  again  let  (in  reversion)  for  30 
years,  at  the  same  rent,  to  Thos.  Chaloner,  Esq. 
afterwards  Sir  Thos.  Chaloner,  July  20th,  1547.  The 
latter  purchased  these  premises,  with  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  priory  lands,  Oct.  31st,  1550,  for  the 
sum  of  £998 -13s.  4d;  and  the  whole  were  con- 
firmed to  him  and  his  heirs,  by  the  grant  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  July  16th,  1558 ;  to  be  held  of  the  king 
in  capite^  for  the  service  of  the  40th  part  of  a  knight's 
fee,  and  the  yearly  payment  of  £135  15s.  4^d. ;  be- 
sides annuities  to  the  king's  officers  then  on  the  lands. 
The  estate  now  belongs  to  Rob.  Chaloner,  Esq.  M.P. 
a  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas. — ^The  estates  of  Kievaux 

sold  to  Sir  John  D'oyley,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Sanders  fit* 
mily;  the  site  of  the  priory,  and  the  lands  adjoiniDg,  now  belong  U 
Mr.  Richard  Agar  *of  Fry  up. 
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abbey  were  disposed  of  so  early  as  1538^  being  granted 
by  exchange,  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Rutland,  a  descend* 
ant  of  the  founder ;  they  passed,  by  marriage,  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  and  were  sold  by  the  second 
duke  of  Buckingham  to  Sir  Chas.  Duncombe,  ancestor 
to  the  present  proprietor,  Chas.  Slingsby  Duncombe, 
Esq.  M.  P.  A  beautiful  terrace,  formed  by  the  late 
Thos.  Duncombe,  Esq.  on  the  brink  of  the  bill  that 
overlooks  Rievaux,  with  a  temple  at  each  end  of  the 
walk,  commands  an  interesting  view  of  the  ruins  of 
the  abbey,  and  the  adjacent  scenery.* 

Respecting  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  district 
since  the  dissolution,  a  few  remarks  may  suffice ;  for 
this  quarter  of  the  country  was  not  much  distinguished^ 
either  by  its  zeal  or  by  its  sufferings,  amidst  the 
changes  and  counter-changes  which  afterwards  oc- 
curred in  the  church. 

^  The  estates  of  Stainton-Dale,  with  many  other  monaBtery- 
lands,  were  sold.  May  26,  1653,  to  Wm.  Bucklon  of  Ayton,  gent, 
and  Roger  Marshall  of  Aiulaby,  gent,  and  the  Dale  was  sold  by  Wm. 
Buckton,  in  1562,  to  Gregory  Allenson,  Wm.  Hay,  John  Glover, 
and  George  Watson,  for  £40:  in  1627,  it  passed  to  other  four  pro- 
prietors;  and,  in  1657,  it  was  disposed  of  to  other  four,  as  trustees 
for  themselves  and  for  the  rest  of  the  freeholders  in  the  Dale  — The 
site  of  Haudale  priory  was  granted  (35  Hen.  8}  to  Ambrose  Beck- 
wijth,  and  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Stephenson  Thomas. — The  site  of  Base- 
dale,  with  the  adjacent  land,  was  granted  (36  Hen.  8}  to  Ralph  Bulmer 
and  John  Thyn,  to  be  held  of  the  king  in  capite.  It  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  James  Bradshaw  Pierson,  Esq. — Rosedale  and  Keldholm 
were  both  granted  (30  Hen.  8)  to  Ralph  Nevil,  earl  of  Westmoreland, 
to  be  held  of  the  king  in  capite.  The  premises  are  now  shared  by 
various  proprietors. — Wykeham  was  granted,  in  1543,  to  Francis  Poole, 
and  by  nim  conveyed  to  Rich.  Hutchinson;  whose  descendant  Rich. 
Lan^ley,  Esq.  is  the  present  proprietor. — Yeddingham  was  given  in 
1543  (35  Hen.  8)  to  Robt  Holgate,  bishop  of  Landaff,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  York. — The  grants  of  the  monastic  estates  were  pecu- 
liarly valuable,  ^s  being  accompanied  with  most  of  the  privileges  and 
ImmnnitieB,  ^bich  had  been  conferred  on  the  convents  who  possessed 
then.  3  o 
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The  insurrections  which  took  place  in  or  near 
this  district^  on  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries^ 
hate  already  been  glanced  at.*  A  commotion  of  minor 
importance^  on  pretence  of  reforming  abuses  in  relt« 
gion^  arose  at  Seamer  in  1549;  ivhen  some  deluded 
fanatics^  to  the  number  of  three  thousand^  headed  by 
Thomas  Dale^  parish-clerk  of  Seamer^  one  Stevenson 
of  that  place^  and  Wm.  Ombler  of  East-Heslerton^ 
committed  some  barbarous  murders^  and  other  daring 
outrages ;  but  they  were  quickly  dispersed^  and  their 
leaders  taken  and  executed.f 

The  reformation  made  small  progress  under 
Henry  VIII;  for  this  pope  of  England^  was  as  zealous 
in  defending  transubstantiation  and  other  absurdities 
of  popery,  as  any  triple-crowned  sovereign  of  Rome, 
He  persecuted  with  fire  and  sword  those  who  presura- 
ed>  to  move  a  step  further  than  himself  in  the  work 
of  reformation,  as  well  as  those  who  refused  to  follow 
him;  and  bis  abject  parliament,  acquiescing  in  his 
infallibility,  not  only  sanctioned  under  pain  of  death 
each  successive  creed  which  he  promulgated^  but  rati* 
fied  beforehand  whatever  doctrines  he  might  choose 
to  publish !  $  Henry  retained  his  popish  notions  to  the 
end ;  and,  in  his  last  will,  be  called  on  the  virgin  Mary, 
with  all  the  holy  company  of  heaven,  continually  to 
pray  for  him,  he  appointed  mass  to  be  said  for  him  for 
ever,  and  he  left  money  to  be  distributed  among  thfe 
poor,  that  they  mtght  pray  for  his  soul.  j|  Under  Ed- 
ward VI,  his  amiable  but  short-lived  son,  the  reform- 

*  S^e  p.  98.      t  Hindernveirfl  Hist  p.  329, 330.     §  Henry^s 
Hist  B.  Yl.  ch.  2.  §  2.    ||  Ueytyn's  HisW  of  the  IMbrnir  ^  28. 
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tttion  advanced  with  rapid  steps :  but  we  have  do  par* 
tiei^rvaccQunt  qf  its  progress  in  this  part  of  Yorkshii e^ 
nor  of  the  effects  produced  here  by  the  severe  check 
which  it  received  in  the  reign  of  the  bloody  Mary. 
Noneof  the  victims  of  popish  bigotry  and  intolerance, 
who  suffered  under  that  detested  queen^  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  this  vicinity.  Neither  is  there  any 
record  of  the  changes  accomplished  here  on  the  resto- 
ration of  the  protestant  religion  by  Elizabeth. 

Many- good  men  have  regretted^  that  the  reform- 
ation of  the  church  established  under  Edward  VI, 
and  restored  by  Elizabeth,  was  not  carried  to  a  greater 
length.  The  shell  of  the  building  was  suffered  to  stand, 
though  it  was  altered,  and  newly  furnished ;  but  per- 
haps it  would  have  been  better  to  have  demolished  the 
whole  fabric,  and  rebuilt  it  anew,  on  the  model  of 
scripture ;  without  any  regard  to  the  forms  and  addi- 
tions devised  by  human  fancy,  or  established  merely 
by  tradition. 

.  Among  other,  subjects  of  regret  may  be  noticed 
the  continuance  of  that  mode  of  impoverishing 
churches,  which  prevailed  so  much  among  the^monks. 
As  the  tithe  system  was  perpetuated,  why  were  not 
the  tidies,  restored  to  their  original  use,  the  support  of 
religion,  and  the  maintenance  of  thp  poor,  in  the 
parishes  w.here  they  are  levied?  Why  were  these  ob« 
ktions  converted  to  other  uses,  and  the  appropriated 
churches -left  in  that  state  of  poverty  to  which  the 
nonpatef  ie9  h^d^ediiced  them  ?  In  no  place,  perhaps, 
)msi  lilts  eviibeen  jnore  felt  than  in  our  distri^t^  where 

3  o  S 
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such  a  vast  proportion  of  the  livings  were  appropri^ 
ated  to  religious  houses ;  'and  where,  in  cons^fU^nee 
of  the  squeezing  system  practised  bj  the  monksy  no-: 
thing  but  a  wretched  pittance,  much  inferior  to  the 
income  of  a  sailor  or  a  carpenter,  is  left  for  the  support 
of  the  minister^  While  the  tithes,  which  might  have 
maintained  both  him  and  the  poor,  are  alienated  to 
other  purposes. 

The  method  of  propagating  religion^  or  tup- 
pressing  heresy  and  schism,  by  fire  and  sword,  is 
another  part  of  popery,  retained^  at  the  nefommtion  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  blackest  parts  of  the  antichrist ian 
febric.  Not  only  under  the  tyrant  Henry,  but  under 
Edward,  Elizabeth,  and  the  Stuarts,  the  sword  and 
the  halter,  the  axe  and  the  fire,  were  employed  to 
support  the  established  religion^  both  against  popish 
recusants,  and  protestant  non-conformists.  So  late  as 
the  reign  of  Charles  II,  Nicholas  Postgate,  a  catholic 
priest,  born  in  Yorkshire^  was  executed  at  York,  un- 
der one  of  those  bloody  statutes  by  which  those  who 
propagated,  the  Romish  religion  were  denounced  as 
traitors.  He  lived  on  the  moors,  about  twa  miles 
from  Mulgrave  Castle  and  five  from  Whitby,  and  had 
laboured  in  Yorkshire  50  years^  having  reached  the 
advanced  age  Qf|82.  He  was  apprehended  in  the  housQ 
of  Matthew  Lythe  at  Littlebeck,  committed  to  York 
castle^  and  indicted  for  high  treason ;  and,  though  hie 
only  crime  consisted  in  the  exercise  of  his  priestly 
functions,  no  mercy  was  shewn  to  hia  grey  hairs,  but 
he  was  hanged^  drawn^  and  q[uart6Fe4  as  a  tniitor^ 
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Aug.  7.  1679  *     Much  as  I  dislike  the  errors  and 
superstitions  of  the  Romish'church^  I  had  rather  that 
they  were  perpetuated  for  ever,  than  that  such  san- 
guinary means  should  be  used  for  extirpating  them. 
It  is  strange,  that  a  practice  so  contrary  to  the  wholel 
spirit  of  the  gospel  should  ever  have  begun;  and 
especially^  that  it  should  have  continued  sq  long  to 
disgrace  the  prdtestant  religion.     Cruelty  is  the  very 
soul  of  antichrist ;  love  is  the  essence  of  Jesus'  reli- 
gion.    Let  violence  be  employed  to  repress  violence, 
and  let  crimes  against  society  be  crushed  by  the 
magifltrate's  arm ;  but,  never  let  the  sacred  name  of 
religion  be  stained  with  deeds  of  blood;  never  let  a 
sword  be  drawn  in  defence  of  the  truth,  except  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  word  of  God.     Thanks  to  a. 
gracious  Providence !   the  rights  of  conscience  are 
now  better  underatood;   and,  under  that  mild  race 
which  has  happily  swayed  the  British  sceptre  more 
than. a  century^  religious,  as  well  as  civil,  liberty  is 
the  boast  of  Britons.     To  grant  liberty  of  conscience 
is  the  line  of  policy,  as  much  as  of  duty ;  for,  in  pro- 
portion as  all  classes  of  subjects  are  protected  in  the 
exercise  of  their  rights,  they  will  be  attached  to  the 
government  that  protects  them :  and  surely  it  is  much 
wiser  to  bind  the  non-conformist  to  the  duties  of  loy- 
alty by  the  ties  of  gratitude,  than  attempt  to  coerce 
hijn  with  the  chains  of  intolerance.     Experience  has^ 
in  this  instance,  sanctioned  the  dictates  of  reason: 
and  now  that  the  loyalty  of  protestant  dissenters  has 
*  Challoner's  Memoirs  of  Missionary  Priests,  II.  p.  217. 
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SO  often  been  proved^^  and  the  peaceable  conduct  of 
English  catholics  has  so  long  been  witnessed^  \9e  may 
venture  to  bope^  not  only  that  the  flames  of  persecu* 
tion  ^ill  never  be  rekindled  in  Britain^  but  that  every 
intolerant  law  will  soon  be  effaced  from  the  Statute 
Book. 

*  Daring  the  rebellion  in  1716^  the  dissenters  of  Newcastle  dis- 
tingnished  themselves  by  their  attachment  to  the  boase  of  Hanover. 
A  body  of  700  volanteers  consisting  of  churchmen  and  dissftoters 
anited,  took  np  amis  to  defend  the  town;  and  'Uhe  keelwoi,  being 
mostly  dissenters,  offered  a  body  of  700  more,  to  be  always  ready  at 
half  an  hour's  warning/'  TindaPs  Rapin,  IV.  p.  445.  The  same 
loyalty  was  displayed  by  the  dissenters  during  the  rebellioB  in  1745—6; 
when  the  seceders  at  Stirling  particularly  signalized  themselyes  by 
their  z«d  and  their  bravery.   See  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1746L 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  PLATE. 


A.  The  Chapel  of  our  Lady — a  most  essential  part  of  the  service  of 
the  Catholic  church,  which  was  most  generally  placed  behind 
the  high  altar.  I  hare  assigned  its  site  to  extend  from  the 
east  end  to  the  second  pillar  of  the  choir. 

B.  The  Service  Choir,  where  high  mass  and  the  other  principal 
ceremonies  were  performed.  The  service  choir  has  most  proba- 
bly extended  from  the  high  altar  to  the  eastern  arch  of  the 
tower. 

C.  The  Lantern  or  Steeple,  which  is  supported  on  four  magnifi- 
cent arches,  springing  from  the  like  number  of  clustered  pil- 
lars :  the  keystone  of  each  arch  is  at  an  elevation  of  sixty 
feet. 

D.  The  North  Transept. 

£.  The  South  Transept ;  the  pillars  of  which  alone  remain.  This 
transept  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  th^  same  extent  as  the 
north  transept,  which  fact  cannot,  at  present,  be  aficertained 
with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

F.  The  Nave.  Here  I  have  shewn  how  the  nave  deviates  from 
the  line  of  the  choir,  which  deviation  is  eight  feet  four  inches. 

G.  The  West  or  principal  Entrance,  to  which  there  was  an  ascent 
by  a  flight  of  stepS;  part  of  which  were  remaining  a  few  years 
ago. 

H.  A  Doorway  in  the  North  Wall  of  the  Nave,  which  was  either 
an  entrance  from  the  north,  or  led  into  a  porch  or  building 
connected  with  the  Monastery. 

I.  The  Entrance  from  the  Cloisters.  This  entrance  is  shewn  in 
all  views  of  the  Abbey,  taken  previous  to  the  fall  of  this  part 
of  the  building. 

K.  The  Entrance  to  the  Chapter-House^  according  to  Francis 
Gibson,  Esq.,  F.A.S. 

L.  The  Clobters. 

M.  The  Area  of  the  Cloisters. 

N.  The  Pillar  in  the  North  Transept,  on  which  there  is  an  in- 
scription, noticed  in  Young's  History  of  Whitby,  vol.  I.  p.  341, 
and  note,  p.  342. 

O.  Smelt's  Pillar,  on  which  there  is  the  following  inscription : 
L.  SMELT,  ARM. 

E  REX  IT. 
A.   D. 

1790. 


(     4    ) 

P.  The  supposed  Situation  of  the  Chapter-House. 

Q.  The  North  Aisle  of  the  Choir.  Here  I  have  shewn  the  groin- 
ing of  the  roof,  a  great  part  of  which  is  still  remaining. 

R.  The  South  Aisle  of  the  Choir. 

S.  The  North  Aisle  of  the  Nave.  This  aisle  is  very  irregular  itf 
its  hreadth;  towards  the  west  end,  its  breadth  is  13  ft.  10  in. 
opposite  Smelt's  pillar,  13  ft.  6  in.,  and  near  the  north  transept, 
13  ft.  1  in. 

T.  The  South  Aisle  of  the  Nave.  Where  this  aisle  stood,  are  large 
masses  of  stone,  partly  covered  with  soil  and  moss. 

U.  The  Staircases,  which  have  led  to  the  different  passages  or 
galleries  extending  round  the  church. 

V.  The  great  Pillars  which  support  the  Tower. 


A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF 

WHITBY  ABBEY. 


Thr  Temains  of  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Hild^t 
now  generally  denominated  Whitby  Abbey,  are  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill  or  clifP,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Esk,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  the  place  where  aneient  Streonshall  is  supposed  to 
have  stood,  and  east  of  the  town  of  Whitby  ;  to  which  place,  by 
season  of  their  great  elevation  of  site,  these  noble  ruins  give  an 
mt  of  sombre  antiquity  not  othei-wise  appertaining  to  %  a^d  foroi 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  its  vicinity. . 

Though  the  situation  appears  bleak  and  inhospitable  for  the 
site  of  a  Monastery,  its  effects  have  been  partially  obviated  by 
the  erection  of  the  buildings  on  a  natural  declivity  to  the  south  of 
the  church,  which  would  screen  them  from  the  inclement  northern 
blasts  which  prevail  in  this  quarter  during  great  part  of  our  winter 
months. 

The  Abbey  of  Streonshall  was  begun  in  the  year  658,  under  the 
direction  of  the  famous  St.  Hilda,  who  personally  superintended 
its  progress. 

St.  Hilda  *  died  on  the  17tb  of  Jf ovember,  680,  aged  66  years, 
when  the  government  of  the  Monastery  devolved  on  ^Ifleda,  who 
died  in  TIZ,  For  the  space  of  a  century  and  a  half  after  the 
death  of  ^Ifleda,  no  account  of  the  .Monastery  exists.  The 
Abbey  continued  to. exist  until  the  year  867,  when,  with  the  town 
of  Streonshall,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  who  either  dis- 
persed or  massac^^  its  defenceless'  inhabitants^ 

The  Abbey  lay  in  ruins  until  a  little  after  the  conquest  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  gave  a  large  tract  of  land  in  this 
country,  to  Hugh^  the  first  Earl  of  Chester,  and  the  latter  granted 
most  of  it  to  Wm.de  Percy,  ancest^jr  to  the  Earls  of  Northumber- 
land, who  soon  began  to  rebuild  the  Moua^tery^  and  restored  the 
Priory,  dedicating  it  anew  to  Goa^  to  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Hilda, 
under  the  government  of  Beipfrid^  with  the  title  of  Prior ;  and 
granted  to  it  the  town  and  lordship  of  Whitby,  with  a  great  tract 
of  land  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  building  remained  a  Priory 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when  it  was.advanced  to  an  Abbey. 

The  Abbey  of  Streonshall,  whkh,  after  its  restoration,  was 
named  Whitby  Abbey,  in  succeeding  years  obtained  great  posses- 
sions :  its  property  in  land  was  extensive,  and  its  revenue  immense. 

*  For  a  more  particular  account  of  St.  Hilda,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Charl- 
ton's History  of  Whitby,  pp.  17,  20,  and  37.  Young's  Ditto,  pp.  129 — 214. 
Also  lo  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  toI.  111.  Nov.  17,  p.  89. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  her  in  the  fifth  partition  of  the  south  diyision  in  tke 
great  window,  York  Minster,  where  sh<)  is  refuresented  in  a  studious  posture, 
with  a  crosier  in  her  hand,  of  which  Mr.  Gent,  in  his  History,  has  given  an  es« 
graying,  under  which  he  has  placed  the  following  couplet : 

St.  Hilda  learn'd  like  Huldah  * — seems  a  gem, 
Lights  both  to  Streonshall — and  Jerusaiem. 
*  2  Kings  xxii.  U. 


(  «  ) 


It  flourisbed  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when,  like  other 
Monasteries,  it  was  surrendered  by  Henry  de  Val,  the  last  Abbot, 
with  its  dependencies,  to  the  King.  After  the  dissolution,  this 
Monastery  was  deserted  and  left  by  relentless  fate  to  fall  to  utter 
ruin,  while  its  downfal  was  hastened  by  the  appropriation  of  a  great 
part  of  the  building  to  other  purposes,  so  that  this  structure,  once 
the  pride  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  is  now  but  a  shadow  of  what 
it  was,  though  enough  remains  to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  its 
ancient  splendour.  * 

LIST  OF  THOSE  WHO  PRESIDED  OVER  THE  MONASTERY 
AT  WHITBY^ 

Sames, 

Reinfrid    . 
Serlo  de  Percy 


Died, 

unknown. 
IIODr 


.William  de  Percy,  nephew  to 

the  aboTe 
Nicholas  .  ' 

Benedict,  discharged    . 
Richard 
Richard 
Peter 


Namet.  Died. 

Thomas  de  Malton,  resigned      .  1320 

Thomas  de  Hawksgarth,  resigned  1358 

William  de  Burton      .            .  1374 

John  de  Richmond   .            .  1393 

Peter  de  Hertilpole        .        .  1394 

Thomas  de  Bolton    .            .  1413. 

John  de  Skelton           .            .  1437 

Dr.  Hugh  Elerton           .            .  14fi? 

Thomas  Pickering       .           .  1475 

William  Colson        .            .  1499 

JohnLovel           .            .        .  1501 

William  de  Eresham           .  1505 

John  Benesefle    •            .            .  1514 

Thomas  Bydneli           .            .  1516 

John  Whitby    .        .            .  1517 

Thomas  York  ...  1527 
John  Topcliffe,  alias  Hexham, 

resiffncd  .  .  1538 
Henry  de  Val,  who  surrendered 

the  Monastery,  December  14^  1540 


unknown, 
ditto. 

1148 

11^5 
unknown. 

1211 

An  interregnum  of  three  ^ean, 
John  de  Evesham,  held  till      .        12S2 
Roger  de  Scarbro*    .  .  1^^ 

John  de  Steyngreve  .  1856 

William  de  Briniston       .        .        18^ 
Robert  Langtoft,  the  first  Abbot 

summoned  to  Parliament    .        VttS 
William  de  Kirkham    .  .        1304 

The  Abbey  Church  was  in  the  form  of  a  cross  (see  plate) 
and  consisted  of  a  nave^  choir^  (with  theii*  respective  aisles,)  and 
a  transept  which  had  aisles  on  the  east  side  only.  At  the  in- 
tersection of  the  transept  was  the  massy  lantern  steeple. 

It  has  been  built  at  differeiit  periods,  as  evinced  by  the  differ- 
ence of  the  ornaments  used  in  the  decoration.  The  oldest  part  of 
the  choir  was  probably  built  about  the  year  1150,  and  the  latest 
portion,  the  west  end  with  part  of  the  nave,  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  therefore, 
near  200  years  elapsed  from  ^  the  erection  of  the  oldest  part  to 
that  of  the  most  recent.  The  east  end  (see  plate)  consists  of  three 
ranges  of  lancet-formed  windows,  beautifully  bordered  with  the 
toothed  ornaments  that  are  so  justly  admired  ;  the  columns  that 
run  up  between  the  windows  afe  finely  ornamented  at  the  top,  with 
canopies  which  are  feathered.  The  middle  window  of  the  second 
series  has  been  divided  into  two  lights  by  a  slender  mullion,  and  an 
embattled  transom  has  crossed  the  centre  of  it.  The  main  but- 
tresses of  the  east  end  are  sumiounted  by  short  octangular  turrets, 
topped  by  spires.  The  choir  has  been  lighted  by  six  narrow  lancet 
windows  in  each  aisle,  round  which,  and  along  the  cornice  is  an  ele- 
gant diamond  worked  border  ;  between  each  of  these  windows  has 
been  a  buttress,  which  has  risen  rather  better  than  two-thirds  of  the 

*  After  the  dissolution,  the  site  of  Whitby  Abbey  was  granted  to  Richard 
Cholmley,  Esq.,  of  Kinthorpe,  near  Pickering,  in  the  possession  of  whose  family  it 
yet  continues. 
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wall  of  the  aisle.  The  north  aisle^  with  its  buttresses^  is  almosf 
entire.  The  body  of  the  choir  has  been  lighted  by  seven  short 
circular-headed  plain  windows,  and  this  story,  on  the  outside,  is 
wholly  devoid  of  ornament.  The  roof  has  risen  up  the  ridges  which 
are  observable  on  the  body  of  the  tower.  Sharp  ridged  roofs  are 
hiost  to  be  found  in  ecclesiastical  buildings,  constructed  anterior, 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  constitute  one  of 
the  chief  marks  by  which  their  date  is  ascertained.  The  north 
transept,  {see  plate^  which  is  the  most  perfect  part  that  is  left  of 
the  Abbey,  is  of  a  later  date,  and  the  ornaments  are  very 
rich  and  judiciously  arranged.  It  consists  of  three  ranges  of 
windows,  along  the  borders  of  which  are  rosettes  ;  between  these 
windows  run  triple  columns,  surmounted  by  plain  buttresses, 
which  support  the  upper  story  of  the  transept ;  above  these 
windows  is  an  elegant,  well  proportioned,  Catherine-wheel  win- 
dow, which  is  deservedly  admired?  The  main  buttresses  of  this 
transept  are  octangular,  the  one  at  the  N.  W:  angle  has  beeu 
decorated  with  open  canopy  work,  and  in  its  perfect  state  must 
have  been  a  fine  specimen  of  masomy.  The  aisle  on  the  east  side 
of  the  transept  has  windows  similar^jto  those  in  the  choir,  but  more 
decorated.  The  west  wall  has  been  lighted  by  three  series  of  win* 
dows,  two  together,  and  must  have  had  a  fine  effect.  The  most 
ancient  part  of  the  nave  that  now  remains,  consists  of  three  plain 
lancet  windows,  similar  to  those  it}^  the  choir,  next  to  which  are 
the  fine  proportioned  windows  of  a  later  era  which  cannot  be  too 
much  admired. — I  have  given  a  representation  of  one  of  them  in 
the  plate.  Next  to  these  is  a  doorway,  which  most  probably  was 
the'  north  entrance,  or  communicated  with  some  building  con- 
nected with  the  Monastery.  Between  this  doorway  and  the  west 
end  were  two  windows  similar  to  tjiof^e  just  mentioned.  The  west 
end,  which  has,  indeed,  been  a  fine  specimen  of  architecture,  was 
formed  of  a  broad  doorway  between  two  massy  buttresses,  studded 
with  crotchetted  niches,  and  surmounted  by  elegant  tapering 
spires.  The  doorway  consisted  of  rieceding  clustered  columns,  the 
capitals  of  which  were  formed  of  wreaths  of  fl.owers  ;  it  has  been 
divided  into  two  by  a  column,  with  a  pannelled  quatrefoil  over 
the  intersection.  Immediately  ovei*  the  west  entrance  was  the 
great  window,  which  was  deservedly  the  pride  of  the  Monastery  ; 
this  window  was  divided  into  four  portions  by  three  upright  mul- 
lions,  which  have  diverged  into  divers  forms  of  ramified  tracery :  a 
transom  has  crossed  the  centre  of  this  window,  forming  two  divisions. 
At  the  end  of  the  aisles,  on  each  side  of  the  west  end  there  has  been 
a  small  well  proportioned  window  of  elegant  tracery,  above  which 
there  was  a  light  of  the  diamond  form,  in  which  quatrefoils  are 
inserted. 

The  cloisters  and  the  ot  her  buildings  connected  with  this  Monas- 
tery have  been  on  the  declivity,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  and  no  doubt  were  of  a  style  suitable  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed,  though  there  are  not  any  records  in 
existence  relating  to  them  ;  and  their  ruins  have  been  so  effectually 
cleared,  that  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  their  situation,  unless 
recourse  be  had  to  digging  the  foundation^  which  would^  indeed 
be  a  work  of  labour  and  expense. 
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THE  INTESIOR. 

Tbc  choir  h  made  in  seven  divisions^  and  the  height  is  in  three 
stories.  The  clusters  of  colmnns  for  the  division  rise  no  higher  than 
the  springing  of  the  arches  for  the  aisles  ;  ahore  which  is  the  gallery 
or  second  story ;  each  division  of  which  consisted  of  foar  openings, 
shewing  colttmns  and  arches,  with  qnatrefoils  or  trefoils  ahove  the 
intersections.  The  upper  story  consists  of  five  lancet  fol-med  arches 
in  each  division,  the  two  outer  ones,  on  either  side,  are  dead  archefr, 
and  present  a  series  of  niches  which  cannot  he  too  much  admired. 
The  middle  arch,  which  is  larger  than  the  rest,  forms  an  opening 
for  one  of  the  upper  windows  of  the  choir.  There  is  a  gallery  in 
this  story  which,  litce  the  others,  has  extended  round  the  church. 

Standing  within  the  great  centre  tower,  the  view  is  magnificent, 
the  arches  of  the  choir  api>ear  in  heautiful  perspective,  while  the 
Antiquary  will  never  tire  of  viewing  the  east  end ;  which  appears  to 
such  advantage  when  viewed  from  this  point,  and  seems  to  form 
an  excellent  termination  to  the  arcade  of  the  choir. 

The  four  great  arches  of  the  tower  rise  the  whole  height  of  the 
upright  of  the  choir ;  and  over  them  is  the  first  story  of  the 
tower,  round  which  runs  a  gallery,  lighted  from  without  hy  four 
massy  plain  windows,  divided  into  two  lights  hy  mullions,  with 
quatrefoiis  ahove  the  intersections ;  and  from  within  hy  windows  of 
the  same  size,  but  without  quatrefoiis.  The  upper  story  of  the 
tower  consists  of  a  range  of  three  windows  on  each  side,  some  of 
-which  are  pierced  ;  the  middle  is  divided  into  three  portions  by 
stone  mullions,  and  the  outer  ones  into  two,  having  trefoils  above 
the  intersection.  One  of  the  windows  in  this  story,  on  the  south 
side,  consists  of  a  triple  arch  within  a  gothic  arch,  similar  to  those 
in  the  body  of  the  Temple  Church,  London.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  another  like  it  in  the  building.  The  interior 
of  the  north  transept  consists  of  three  divisions,  and  three  stories  ; 
the  pillars  and  the  dadoes'  or  galleries  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
choir.  This  transept,  together  with  the  south  transept,  had  only 
one  side  aisle,  which  was  on  the  east  side  (see  plate).  Along  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  of  the  north  transept,  underneath  the  lower 
tier  of  windows,  is  a  fine  range  of  niches,  which,  when  viewed 
from  underneath  the  tower,  have  a  magnificent  effect.  The  in- 
terior masonry  of  the  windows  in  the  western  wall  of  this  transept 
is  particularly  admired.  The  capitals  of  the  clustered  columns  of 
which  they  are  formed,  consist  of  wreaths  of  flowers  or  leaves,  and 
there  are  rosettes  all  along  the  borders  of  them.  The  nave,  of 
which  there  is  little  left,  has  diverged  from  a  straight  line,  the 
cause  of  which  is  not  known.  From  this  part,  the  interior  of  the 
west  end  has  a  fine  appearance,  the  space  on  each  side  of  the  west 
entrance  being  occupied  by  a  pannelled  window,  with  quatrefoiis 
of  elegant  tracery,  while  the  window  which  forms  the  termination 
to  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  appears  in  an  arched  recess,  and 
reminds  the  observer  of  its  resemblance  to  the  magnificent  west 
front  of  Peterborough  cathedral. 


Printed  by  R.  Home,  Bridge  Street,  Whitby. 
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